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ity HE advertising of Pyrox, the powerful triple- 
iN duty spray, talks to the man whose rows of 
: vegetables represent a whole summer’s investment : 
ys of time and money. Its appeal is professional be- aa 
‘| cause its readers know how to plow and harrow, ub 
to plant and cultivate. As a straightforwaid, busi- Ji 
| ness propcsition, it shows the “pound wiseness” of l 
. spraying regularly with Pyrox. If rhapsodies about < 
® growing things are absent from this copy, it is of 
because the menace of bugs and blights, and the iT 
bane of stunted crops are stronger appeals to the a 
Mv man who plants for a living. Vi 
& Thus simply and directly does Pyrox advertising ° 
ne talk to its readers in the language they understand. ry) 
| And it is nicely geared to support the local sales ue 
\F efforts of Pyrox agents. Small wonder, then, that 
the mills of the Bowker Chemical Company, New l 
Be York City, have been working on twenty-four s 
| hour shifts since the first of the year! PP 
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Advertising That 
Helps the Dealer 


It is not fair and square to sell the dealer on con- 
sumer advertising unless it reaches the homes in his 
trade territory. 


Periodicals and metropolitan dailies cover the cities, 
and, therefore, have a real place in the sales talk to 
the city dealer. 

Accordingly, farm paper advertising is indispensably 
essential in the salesman’s presentation when he calls 
upon the dealers in towns and small cities. 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS do not claim to be 
read by town and city people, nor to influence their 
trade—but they do reach 2,000,000 prosperous farm 
homes and consequently offer the advertiser a real 
sales influence upon the dealers who have a big farm 
trade. 


The Standard Farm Papers 


are the dominating influence in 
Two Million Better-Than-Average Farm Homes 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist Pacific Rural Press 


Betablished 1877 Established 1870 

Prairie Farmer, Cheage The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 18 Established 1882 

The Breeder’s Gazette The American Agsioulturict 
Established 1881 Established 

Hoard’s Dairyman The Farmer’s Hineg 

- Pease Set Established 1900 

° pee tt — Progressive Farmer 

Wallaces’ Farmer "ene 

Established 1895 rmingham, Raleigh, 


Memphis, Dallas 
Western Representatives: 


STANDARD Farm Papers, Ino. Eastern Representatives : 
‘allace Bichardson, Mer. WaLLace C. RicHARDSON, INC 
1100. Transportation Bids. 95 Madison Ave. 

Chicago New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureau of COirculations 
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How Seventy-three Manitif Bact liters: 
Are Fighting the Summers mps/ 


Co-operation with Dealers and Renewed Advertising egort Aree y/ 
Keynotes of These Advertisers’ Selling Plans 


By William T. Hague 


UMMER slumps! For years 

that finely alliterative com- 
bination was accepted as_inevi- 
table, with .something of the 
inevitability of day and night or 
the seasons. Experience showed 
that sales began to rise in the fall, 
usually reaching a peak some time 
during the holiday season, to drop 
away, with an occasional revival, 
until they reached the soggy bot- 
tom with the first wilted collar, 
to remain there until fall breezes 
began to do their gently reviving 
work, 

A few far-seeing manufac- 
turers, who believed that only 
nature is inevitable and that after 
all summer slumps were related to 
nature only by name, began to 
take measures to fill the valleys, 
while their less far-seeing com- 
petitors continued to eye the 
manufacturers of sporting goods 
and Palm Beach cloth with envi- 
ous glances. The result was that 
the first group of manufacturers, 
by combining aggressive and 
understanding advertising with 
aggressive and understanding 
salesmanship, began to lift the 
valley floors to higher altitudes. 

This summer seventy - three 
manufacturers, among them the 
Berkey and Gay Furniture Co., 
the Standard Textile Products 
Co., the Gorham Co., the Scran- 
ton Lace Co., the Empire Silk 
Co., the Corticelli Silk Co., Onyx 
Hosiery, Inc., the McCallum 


Hosiery Co., the Alfred H. Smith 
Co., George Borgfeldt & Co.,, 
Armand, Inc., Winship, Boit & 
Co., and Julius Grossman, Inc., 
stimulated by the efforts of a 
leading woman’s publication, are 
making definite efforts to over- 
come the summer slump. They 
are not trying to perform .mir- 
acles nor to make summer sales 
at the expense of fall business. 
Instead, they have shuffled cause 
and effect together, extracted 
them from the pack and are 
looking at them on the table in 
their true relation. Once they 
have done this they have found 
that the key to the summer slump 
situation is the dealer. To the 
dealer, therefore, they are di- 
recting their appeal. 

A little quiet investigation will 
convince any manufacturer that 
the dealer is at the bottom of 
summer slumps. It is the dealer 
who stands in front of his store 
and watches the citizens of -his 
town or city drift toward the sta- 
tion on their way to their vaca- 
tions. It is the dealer who sits 
in his humid office or ‘walks 
among counters presided over by 
wilted clerks in whose eyes en- 
thusiasm can be brought only by 
the mention of the magic incanta- 
tion, “Vacation.” 

It is also the dealer who ‘for- 
gets that most of the people who 
drift by on their way to the ‘sta- 
tion will come drifting: back in 
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two or three weeks. It is the 
dealer who overlooks the fact 
that these same people, if prop- 
erly approached, are good pros- 
pects for something besides 
tennis rackets and straw hats. It 
is the dealer who overlooks the 
fact that fresh stocks and a real 
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a July way, the summer slump 
will begin to take care of itself. 
After carefully going over the 
plans of seventy-three manufac- 
turers the writer has found a num- 
ber of suggestions to other manu- 
facturers. Manifestly it would be 
impossible in the space of a sin- 
gle article to explain 
the plans of all these 
companies. These out- 
lined here are typical, 
however, and will give 
an idea along what 





THE CORRECT SERVICE OF 


AFTER-DINNER COFFEE 


‘AST, but not least, comes coffee in the schedule 
of every properly appointed dinner Whether 

the menage includes a footman 1 carry the tray 
and an imperturbable butler fill the cups, or 
boasts simply the warm-hearted hospitality of the 
hhomess herself, xs service 1s highly smportant 
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ADVERTISERS WHO ACCEPT 
SEASON FOR WORK 


ONE OF MANY 


will liven the dead 
eyes of his clerks and clear out 
the stodgy atmosphere of his 
office just as magically as a two 
weeks’ vacation. 

Therefore, any plan that is to 
overcome the summer _ slump 
must be directed at the dealer to 
awaken him to the possibilities 
that lie at his door during the 
hotter months. Once he is made 
to realize that people don’t stop 
receiving and spending money 
by some queer process as soon as 
hot weather sets in, that these 
same people are as good prospects 
in July as they are in November 
if they are offered July goods in 


sales drive 


‘The Treasure Service in the William and Mary Seyle 
Jends beauty to correctness. You see evidence of its 
authegticity in the quaint Dutch lines of the coffce- 
pot It 18.4 madern replica of the very silver that 
William brought from Holland upon his accession 
the English chrone two hundred years ago. 


Ask your jeweler to show 
you Treawre Sold Sulver 
1m the Willsam and Mary 


Style 
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lines these advertisers 
are working. A di- 
gest of some of these 
plans will point the 
way toward getting 
the co-operation of 
the dealer in adding 
his spadeful of dirt 
to fill the valley. 

‘The Corticelli Silk 
Company suggests 
this plan of making 
more dress goods 
sales: 

“There are four 
separate types of silk 
costumes that every 
woman feels she must 
have this season. Fea- 
ture silks especially 
adapted to these and 
you will find a differ- 
ence in your silk de- 
partment’s summer 
sales. 

“Every woman feels 
she must have one or 
more plaited _ silk 
skirts to wear with 
coat, jacquette or overblouse, a 
dark silk dress for wear about 
town and traveling, a colorful 
printed silk dress, and a thin silk 
dress for late afternoon and eve- 
ning wear. 

“Here is your chance to give 
the women who come into your 
store what they already feel the 
need of. 

“Corticelli Crepe Tremaine is a 
leader for plaited skirts, as well as 
general sports wear, because it 
holds the plaits so well. Tell your 
customers how easy it is to make 
a plaited skirt. All they have to 
do is run up the seams and put 
on a belt or elastic after the silk 
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| = thinking of buying. He must be convinced. Facts are trumps. 
- - So the advertising of the Strout Farm Agency—appearing 
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has been plaited. Tell them where ~ 


they can have it plaited in the 
neighborhood; you will sell skirt 
length after skirt length. And 
every skirt length you sell can 
easily mean more silk for jac- 
quette or overblouse. 

“Corticelli Crepe Eldora is ideal 
for the utility silk dress every 
woman needs.. There is a great 
demand for it in navy especially. 
The new small designs, as well as 
the larger patterns in Castle Crepe, 
are exactly what your customers 
want for the essential all over de- 
sign silk dress. For the thin party 
dress Corticelli Georgette Crepe is 
in great demand. As the vogue 
for white grows dealers are find- 
ing it a great summer seller. 

“Keep some fashion magazines 
conveniently on your silk counter. 
Check in them styles especially 
adapted to these silks. You will 
find that pictures of the new styles 
stimulate your customers to buy. 
Also you are helping your pattern 
and notion department sales. 

“By featuring in connection 
with fashion publicity, silks that 
are especially suited to the four 
kinds of silk costumes that even 
the woman with the slenderest 
wardrobe must have this season, 
you can make a very real differ- 
ence in your summer silk sales. 
Merchants are doing it.” 

Summer sales possibilities of 
silk stockings are disclosed in this 
statement to dealers: 

“A Fifth Avenue store with a 
national reputation for their silk 
stockings bought as a trial order 
five dozen of a certain number, a 
number particularly adapted for 
summer selling. 

“Promptly came back their re- 
order calling for thirty dozen, im- 
mediate delivery asked for. 

“The tremendous vogue for in- 
teresting shoes this year gives you 
a chance such as you never had 
before for summer hosiery sales. 

“The fashionable cut-out pump 
that shows so much of the foot of 
the stocking demands high-grade 
silk stockings and plenty of them. 
Women know this—they can’t risk 
a darned stocking with this sea- 
son’s shoes. Women are buying 
not only stockings to match, but 
stockings to delicately contrast 
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and stockings to sharply contrast 
with their shoes. 

“Tf you have the right merchan- 
dise you can do a record summer 
business in silk stockings this year. 

“And you can have it. You can 
have the very stocking that 
brought a 700 per cent increase on 
its first re-order for Fifth Avenue 
trade. It is our Number 105—our 
open work, clocked, sheer, all: silk 
hosiery in colors, which is the 
equivalent of fine French hose at 
domestic prices. This open work 
clock number in black is No. 104. 

“To match up some of the gay- 
colored shoes order the new Cor- 
ticelli No. 352, which are dyed to 
any color desired, and see how in- 
teresting your customers find them. 
Two other especially fine summer 
sellers are our No. 309 black, and 
No. 310 colors—a sheer hose that 
is pure silk from toe to welt in 
real Corticelli quality. 

“Besides beauty, women natur- 
ally want service from their high- 
grade hosiery. Tell them what we 
have been and are telling them in 
our advertising about the service 
features. of Corticelli stockings. 
Show them the especially rein- 
forced heel, the seam sewed with 
the famous Corticelli silk twist to 
prevent ripping, the extra deep 
garter top, the beautiful full fash- 
ioning. These are concrete selling 
facts, backed by the confidence 
women already have in the famous 
Corticelli silk of which our stock- 
ings are made.” 


A PLAN FOR THE DEALER 


Winship, Boit & Co., makers of 
Merode underwear, say to the 
dealer, “Fill in the valleys and the 
peaks will take care of them- 
selves” and then offer a construc- 
tive plan. 

In three months of the year, the 
company points out, the underwear 
department does 40 per cent of its 
business. True, the business of 
the underwear department follows 
the trend of the whole store, but 
whereas the store never drops be- 
low 65 per cent of normal the un- 
derwear department dies away to 

0 to 56 per cent of normal. Here 
is what the company tells the un- 
derwear buyer to do. 

1. Offer a weekly Merode spe- 
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“NEEDLECRAFT’S list of sub- 
scribers in my town represent the 
best element here. Every single one 
of them is very welcome to open a charge 
account at my store.” 


H. G. Larimer, Merchant. 


Chariton, Iowa. 











We don’t know how to get better 
circulation than this. 





It simply shows what a tremendous 
power NEEDLECRAFT is in the 
50,000 post offices it reaches every 
month. 
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cial on one place on the counter. 
It allows the dealer a complete 
schedule of specials, giving the 
name and week when featured. 

2. Put on more _ salespeople 
without putting them on the. pay- 
roll of the department. This bit 
of wizardry is to be taken care of 
by the use of Merode permanent 
reminders, a special form of sales 
help. These are to be used to re- 
mind customers that Merode is 
seasonable in every season and 
for people of every age. The 
company then asks each dealer to 
write for a set of reminders. 

The H. E. Verran Co., Inc., 
maker of Royal Society embroidery 
outfits, shows the dealer that sum- 
mer really represents an oppor- 
tunity. It points out that needle- 
work is a woman’s natural rec- 
reation during the summer 
months and in this is the dealer’s 
chance. It recommends that the 
dealer show finished pieces of 
embroidery in connection with 
Royal Society displays and that 
he also display Royal Society 
package articles, such as lingerie, 
table linen and children’s wearing 
apparel, to suggest to the woman 
that she can make such things 
herself. It also recommends that 
Royal Society embroidery mate- 
rials be shown in windows dis- 
playing porch furniture or any 
merchandise that can be linked 
with the idea of summer sewing. 

It closes with this significant 
paragraph: 

In other words, although no great 
selling effort is needed to move Royal 
Society embroidery outfits, a little extra 
push and featuring will not only increase 
volume of sales in this very logical sum- 
mer merchandise, but also assist the dis- 
play and sale of other merchandise. 

Hot weather discomfort has 
long been an obstacle to the sale 
of shoes in summer and Julius 
Grossman, Inc., manufacturer of 
Pedemode shoes, shows the deal- 
er how he can make this obstacle 
an asset. 

Women hate to break in new 
shoes during hot weather, the 
company points out, because of 
the freer perspiration with little 
ventilation, the consequent heat- 
producing friction of the foot in 
the shoe, the absorption of heat 
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from burning sidewalks and 
pavements, etc. Also many wo- 
men wear loose shoes for sports, 
making it increasingly difficult for 
them to fit a pampered foot into 
a more formal shoe. 

Grossman then telis the dealer 
to feature Pedemode shoes by 
emphasizing two facts; that they 
do not need to-be broken in, and 
that comfort does not need to be 
sacrificed to style. “The best 
time of the year to establish 
Pedemode shoes is when discom- 
fort is in mind,” says the com- 
pany to clinch the argument. 

This is an exceptionally good 
type of constructive help to the 
dealer, because it shows him how 
to make the best use of certain 
effective sales points that he ordi- 
narily might not consider as aids 
in summer selling. 

The Gorham Company also of- 
fers the dealer a new angle on 
selling in its effort to overcome 
the summer slump. This new 
angle is the increased use of 
country houses as centres of en- 
tertainment. 

The company explains that 
some years ago the summer home 
was used only for “roughing it” 
and that entertaining on a more 
lavish scale was reserved for the 
winter. But lately summer houses 
have been becoming more and 
more elaborate until even the 
Adirondack camp has_ twenty 
master bedrooms and a fifty by 
sixty living-room. The result has 
been that hostesses are using 
their summer homes for enter- 
taining, while in the winter they 
are leaning more and more on 
hotels and restaurants, since much 
of their social activity during the 
winter is apt to be migratory. 

Therefore it is up to the dealer 
to take advantage of this and to 
sell to hostesses real sterling sil- 
verware. For entertaining the 
average hostess will require only 
the best of everything, and ster- 
ling is the best in silverware. 
The company further points out 
that in summer there is a good 
business to be done in trophies, 
since there are prizes given for 
outdoor activities of every sort. 

(Continued on page 161) 
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Trying to Lessen Waste and 
Guesswork in Distribution 


What the New Division of Domestic Commerce Aims to Accomplish 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HERE is a wide belief that 
distribution costs in America 

are too high, that waste and un- 
necessary expense are _ responsi- 
ble for the wide and increasing 
margin between the producers’ 
price and the cost to the 
public of innumerable commodi- 
ties. There is also a strong convic- 
tion that distribution costs can be 
lowered, evidenced by a demand 
for facts and information from 
schools of all kinds, universities 
and commercial organizations, and 
surveys and investigations to de- 
termine facts conducted by univer- 
sities, advertising agencies, trade 
associations and many large indus- 
trial concerns. 

Public interest in the subject 
was aroused by the necessity of 
war-time economy. It was stim- 
ulated by the era of high prices 
that followed, and by the results 
of deflation, and today there are 
many indications that general in- 
terest in the economics of dis- 
tribution is growing. 

This interest is significant, for 
it undoubtedly encouraged the 
recent Congressional appropriation 
of $50,000 for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a Division of Domestic 
Commerce within the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and of financing research for the 
elimination of waste in distribu- 
tion and to establish, so far as pos- 
sible, the merchandising of the 
country on a scientific basis. 

Irving S. Paull, chief of the 
Domestic Commerce Division is 
widely known as an analyst of dis- 
tribution. Since completing his 
work as secretary of the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry last year, he has been con- 
ducting special educational work 
for the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. The report of the 
Agricultural Inquiry is an inval- 
uable source of facts on the dis- 
tribution of farm products that is 
radically influencing the merchan- 
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dising of the country’s most im- 
portant industry. 

This inquiry was the first of its 
kind ever made by a commission 
created by Congress. Its benefits 
to agriculture indicate the great 
value of the work to be accom- 
plished by the new division. The 
Agricultural Inquiry dealt, in the 
main, with the economics of farm- 
ing and the distribution of farm 
products, while the work of the 
Division of Domestic Commerce 
will be concerned with every 
phase of distribution, including 
transportation, as it affects the 
major industries of the country 
and the welfare of the public. 

In speaking of the new. organi- 
zation, Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, said that the 
work promised to be one of the 
most important efforts ever under- 
taken by the bureau. “The broad 
aim of the new division,” he con- 
tinued, “will be to eliminate waste 
in domestic commerce. In an im- 
partial way, through research, the 
facts will be determined, and re- 
ports will suggest ways and means 
of eliminating wasteful practices 
and improving methods of distri- 
bution and merchandising. 

“At present we know vastly 
more about manufacturing than 
we do about distributing. Our 
manufacturing processes have 
been reduced almost to an exact 
science; they are tangible and lend 
themselves to engineering skill. 
But our merchandising has been 
developed with little regard for 
any general, accurate scheme of 
economic distribution. In many 
lines of industry there is certainly 
room for great improvement in 
distributive methods. 

“Our manufacturing has de- 
veloped very largely on a basis of 
facts; theory and personal opinion 
largely influence our distribution. 
Generally, engineers are in accord 
on the various subjects of eco- 
nomical production, while it is 
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Holding to a Purpose 


For 97 years, a period covering four genera- 
tions, The Youth’s Companion has been stead- 
fastly holding to its purpose of helping make 
family life fuller and developing better Ameri- 
can citizens. 


Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Senators, Represen- 
tatives, Members of the Supreme Court, Gov- 
ernors and others in official life, as well as lead- 
ing ministers, educators, doctors and business 
men, have voluntarily testified to the value of 
The Youth’s Companion to them in their own 
lives. This influence has not been confined alone 
to the days of their youth, but to many it still is 
an inspiration. 


The Youth’s Companion by serving the family 
is serving the nation. 





The Youth’s Companion 
For All the Family 


Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Office: Chicage Office: 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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seldom possible to find two mer- 
chandising experts who agree on 
the principles and processes of 
distribution | economics. This 
shows the great need of the re- 
search we propose to do.” 

In a discussion of the probable 
methods of the department with 
Irving S. Paull, the outstanding 
feature of all that he said was his 
insistence on dealing only with 
facts and discarding all of the 
popular theories of merchandising. 

“We expect,” he said, “ex- 
haustive research to disclose the 
facts on which to establish a 
scientific basis of distribution and 
greatly improve our methods of 
merchandising. Undoubtedly, in- 
numerable problems that we do 
not now anticipate will present 
themselves for solution, as the 
work progresses. At this time, 
therefore, expressions of opinion 
as to results can be of little real 
value. 

“The work itself is a great deal 
more important than any per- 
sonality or group of personalities 
connected with it. As with the 
Congressional Agricultural In- 
quiry, our research will be con- 
ducted within the various indus- 
tries studied, and Secretary Hoover 
will invite committees of members 
of each industry to consult with 
us, to advise us, and furnish the 
necessary data for our investiga- 
tions and surveys. 

“The work of the new division 
will not in any way disturb the 
activities of the other divisions of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. In taking full 
advantage of the records, statistics 
and other data accumulated by the 
other divisions, our activities will 
merge with and _ supplement 
theirs.” 

Many investigations of merchan- 
dising processes start with the 
source of manufacture, or some 
closely related point of distribu- 
tion, and soon become involved in 
a maze of detail. When this was 
mentioned to Mr. Paull and he 
was asked how he proposed to 
avoid confusion, he said that the 
division had received many letters 
of inquiry on the subject, and that 
it would be necessary, in order 
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to simplify the process, to reverse 
the usual procedure. 

“From the manufacturer’s view- 
point,”. he explained, “it is quite 
natural to begin an investigation 
at the factory warehouse; but in 
many cases of the kind we soon 
find that the variation in the dis- 
tribution of an article or a line 
increases as_ the work proceeds 
through the intricacies of market- 
ing, and that we soon have a large 
accumulation of facts too distantly 
related for accurate analysis and 
deduction. Charted, such an in- 
vestigation has something of the 
appearance of a slowly opening 
fan, which covers an area at an 
ever-widening angle as it proceeds. 

“The simplest and most direct 
method that we know of is to 
begin at the other end of the dis- 
tributive channel, with the final 
purchase of the consumer. We 
then have a reasonably fixed quan- 
tity, the purchasing power of the 
consumer’s dollar, as a basis of 
comparison. In proceeding back 
to the source of production we 
find the facts closely related and 
lending themselves readily to anal- 
ysis. When we have traced the 
processes of distribution of the 
principal products of an industry 
in this way, recording the cost of 
every distributive factor and ser- 
vice in relation to the consumer’s 
dollar, we have the structure for 
a complete analysis and for de- 
termining, by comparison, the 
value of selling influences.” 

Further than this, Mr. Paull 
did not care to discuss the pro- 
posed methods of the work; but 
he promised full reports of the 
principal facts disclosed by the 
investigations. “The fact that we 
begin. with the consumer’s pur- 
chase,” he said, “is important for 
two reasons. It simplifies research, 
and it also keeps the needs and in- 
terests of the consumer in the 
foreground and stresses their im- 
portance. On the promptitude and 
completeness with which the 
needs and interests of the con- 
sumer are met depends not only 
the success of individual manu- 
facturers, but the prosperity and 
growth of the entire industry of 
the country.” 
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The Most Responsive 
Market An Adver 
tiser of Good Good: 


Can Have 


HE experience of Collier’s adver- 

tisers, and the magazine itself, 
show how well Collier’s is holding the 
attention of the thinking individual. 


For instance, in this week’s issue is the 
first of two articles by Charles P. 
Sweeney, whom Collier’s sent round the 

- circle of State capitals to report: what 
the State legislatures did or failed to do 
this spring. 
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State government is closer than any 
other to the money in your pocket. High 
taxes on houses and land, bad roads, 
scandals in city and county contracts— 
all these turn on matters of State law. 
Is your legislature wasting your money, 
making life more difficult instead of bet- 
ter? You must have the facts before 
you can help correct the evil, and Mr. 
Sweeney presents them in his articles. 


In more than a million substantial homes 
men and women read Collier’s because 
it tells them not what to think, but what 
to think about; they read with their eyes 
and their minds open. They provide the 
most responsive market an advertiser of 
good goods can have. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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There Is Only 


One Newspaper in Chicago 


that maintains its own Radio Broadcasting station, and 
thus keeps in intimate touch with the thousands of radio 
enthusiasts it serves in its daily radio department and 
Saturday radio section—The Chicago Daily News. 


Its early appreciation of the importance of radio is typical 
of the spirit and policy that, for the more than forty-seven 
years of its constant journalistic service to its community, 
have kept it in the van of all wholesome movements of 
popular interest. 


It is this spirit that has made The Daily News “Chicago’s 
favorite and most progressive newspaper.” It is the spirit 
that ever gives to the people of its community the latest, 
most complete and most dependable service in every feature 
of newspaper endeavor, and that inspired The London 
Chronicle to say that “The Chicago Daily News is by far 
the best evening newspaper in the world.” 


It is, therefore, but consistently logical that, being the 
most popular and most trusted newspaper in its field, The 
Chicago Daily News should carry a greater volume of 
advertising than any other Chicago daily newspaper. The 
reports of the Advertising Record company show that in 


the first four months of 1923 The Daily News printed a 


total of 6,861,660 agate lines of advertising, as against 
5,828,598 lines by the next highest daily score, that of 
The Chicago Daily Tribune. 


Year-in and year-out the confidence and esteem of its 
readers, and the consequent recognition of experienced 
advertisers, confirm 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 
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‘The Semaphores of Advertising: 
Story of 23-Year Effort 


As Outlay Grows, Cost Per Unit Drops, Proving Case for Economical 
Market-Building 


HERE are people who still be- 

lieve, even in this enlightened 
age, that advertising is an expense. 
And even many who readily 
recognize it as a business-building 
force cannot quite convince them- 
selves that instead of increasing 
the cost of selling goods advertis- 
ing actually can lessen it. Here 
is one instance out of the many 
that can be cited: 

In 1900 a certain concern began 
advertising nationally. Its appro- 
priation, which was small indeed 
as compared with its present out- 
lay, was based on its: 1899 sales. 
The officials of the firm were slow 
to give their consent to the ex- 
penditure because, modest though 
it was, it represented an outlay 
of thirty-one cents per unit on 
all the sales made during the 
previous year. 

But the sales during 1900 in- 
creased to a figure that brought 
down the advertising cost per 
unit to twenty-three cents. 

For 1901 the appropriation was 
again extended, the amount set 
aside representing a cost of 
twenty-seven cents per unit on 
sales of 1900. Here again the 
sales increased to a point that 
the cost per unit was brought 
down to twenty-one cents. 

These being actual figures, taken 
from the company’s private rec- 
ords, it naturally follows that the 
concern’s name cannot be used 
here. It is one thing to reveal 
net profits and the cost of doing 
business but quite another to tell 
the unit cost of selling goods. 

A few weeks ago the company’s 
sales manager caused a series of 
charts to be made covering the 
advertising activities for twenty- 
three years. These semaphores of 
advertising tell such a significant 
story and set it forth with so high 
a degree of mathematical accuracy 
that Printers’ InK secured per- 
mission to present them to 
its readers. The only condition 


‘by year the 


was that the presentation be made 
anonymously. 

The charts as shown on the 
pages following illustrate year 
growth of the 
advertising appropriation and a 


‘corresponding decrease in. the 


advertising cost per unit. The 
black bar in the centre of each 
figure represents the advertising 
appropriation based on the busi- 
ness done during the preceding 
year.. The left-hand figure indi- 
cates the advertising cost per 
unit as determined by the sales 
of the preceding year. The right- 
hand figure is the actual adver- 


SALES AND ADVERTISING TRACED FOR 
22-YEAR PERIOD 


tising cost per unit with the sales 
of the current year as a basis of 
computation. 

“As you look over these charts;” 
the sales manager said, “you will 
see that each year, with the ex- 
ception of 1918, 1921 and 1922, it 
has been our practice to increase 
the advertising outlay by an 
amount sufficient to cause the ad- 
vertising cost per unit theo- 
retically to exceed the cost per 
unit of the preceding year. The 
result of this policy has been a 
steady decrease in the actual ad- 
vertising cost per unit as the unit 
sales increased correspondingly. 
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A REMARKABLE GRAPHIC RECORD OF A NATIONALLY KNOWN COMPANY THAT BELIEVES 
IN ADVERTISING 


“In 1918 war-time restrictions 
necessitated a change in this pol- 
icy, while in 1921 market condi- 
tions seemed to require a reduced 
appropriation. But beginning with 
1923 we set aside for advertising 
the largest sum in the history of 
our business. Its relative size as 
against our initial outlay in 1900 
is shown accurately by the charts 
for those two years. Yet this 
sum, great as it is, represents a 
cost per unit of only nineteen 
cents, as based on the sales of 
1922, whereas the 1900 outlay 
called for a unit advertising cost 
of thirty-one cents. With the ad- 
vertising record of the last twenty- 
two years as a guide we confi- 
dently believe that our big 
expenditure this year will bring in 
a volume of business sufficient to 
make our actual advertising cost 
per unit smaller than has been the 
case any other year. 

“The thing that amazed us the 
most, after we made these charts, 
was to have plainly visualized to 
us that even though we have spent 
more money for advertising year 
by year, with the two or three ex- 
ceptions noted, our advertising is 
today actually costing us less. 
This is a perfectly reasonable 
statement, as a glance at the 
charts will show. The figures on 
the charts were actually taken 
from our records and the charts 
made for our own private infor- 
mation. There is not a bit of 
sense in a person trying to mis- 
lead himself. Therefore, this pic- 
ture is as accurate as human sk‘*” 


can make it. If we were. trying 
to make out a case for advertising 
it would not be so difficult a book- 
keeping job to present these fig- 
ures in still more alluring fashion. 
But the cold, hard figures, with all 
sentiment removed and with a de- 
termination to know only the ex- 
act truth, be it for or against ad- 
vertising, show us that in 1922, 
for example, our advertising unit 
cost was 46 per cent less than in 
1900, although our advertising out- 
lay for the latter year was many 
fold greater. 

“The important thing we have 
learned about advertising is that it 
positively is not a guesswork prop- 
osition. Neither can it be classed 
as an expense. We know just 
about what we can do with a cer- 
tain amount of money. We have 
learned to administer the thing on 
a scientific basis. If all this is 
the case then why should we not 
add an unlimited number of mil- 
lions to the big sum we already 
are expending? Why should we 
not shovel the money in without 
stint? 

“The answer is that adver- 
tising is not a thing of magic. It 
can represent too great an outlay 
as well as too little, although it is 
difficult indeed to find an instance 
of too much money being spent 
for this purpose. But our experi- 
ence shows that the advertising 
should be appropriated and ad- 
ministered on a most liberal basis, 
that it should grow from year to 
year in conformity with the 
growth in the business. On this 
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NOTE HOW THE AMOUNT OF ADVERTISING (BLACK COLUMN) HAS RISEN WHILE COST 
PER UNIT SOLD (LINES TO CIRCLES) HAS FALLEN 


basis it is conservative indeed to 
make the seemingly anomalous 
statement that the more money one 
puts out on advertising, the less 
it costs him.” 

As giving further point to the 
sales manager’s remarks a study 
of the chart on the first page of 
this article will be useful. This 
shows a recapitulation of the twen- 
ty-two-year period and the begin- 
ning of 1923. It will be noted 
that as the advertising appro- 
priation line and that of the 
sales and units went up, the ad- 
vertising cost per unit made 
a rapid decline. The top line 
shows a steady yearly increase in 
sales, with a break in 1918, 1921 
and 1922, taking in the war years 
and the period of depression. 

The second line shows the ad- 
vertising investment for a period 
of twenty-three years. It is in- 
teresting to note that the yearly 
increase in the advertising budget 
does not rise so sharply as do 
the sales. 

The third line illustrates the 
steady decline in the advertising 
unit cost, the 1922 cost being 
46 per cent less than in 1900, as 
the sales manager said. 

The company in question is one 
of the country’s largest national 
advertisers. To tell its name would 
be to make the story more inter- 
esting and spectacular. But the 
advertising lesson and moral would 
be no more significant; for the 
figures, as stated above, are taken 
from the advertiser’s private 
records. 
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E. D. Gibbs Returns to 
National Cash Register Co. 


E. D. Gibbs has returned to the 
National Cash Register Company as ad- 
vertising director, resident at New York. 

Mr. Gibbs was the first advertising 
manager of the National Cash Register 
Company. He received his advertising 
training from the late John H. Patter- 
son, president of the National Cash 
Register Company with whom he was 
associated for twelve years. 

In 1911 in a_ series of articles in 
Printers’ Ink Mr. Gibbs discussed the 
merchandising and advertising methods 
of the National Cash Register.Company. 

For the last four years Mr. Gibbs has 
been advertising director of The B. F. 
Goodrich Company of Akron, O. 


Condé Nast Honored by 


France 

The French Government recently con- 
ferred the Order of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor upon Condé Nast, 
New York, publisher, at Paris. This 
bestowal was made in recognition of 
Mr. Nast’s encouragement of French 
culture. 

Mr. Nast is president of the Condé 
Nast Publications, Inc., publisher of 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Garden, 
Le ostume Royal, Vogue Pattern 
Quarterly and Children’s Royal. 


Charles G. Wright, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Van Patten Agency 


_ Charles G. Wright, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the New York Tribune 
has resigned to become vice-president of 
Van Patten, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, in which he has purchased an 
interest. 


Zonite Products Company 
Elects E. W. Mann 


wy W. Mann, vice-president of 


The K. ‘McCann Company, has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the Zonite Products Company, anti- 
septics, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Keeping Salesmen Satisfied When 
Territories Are Cut 


A Problem That Requires Intelligent Handling 


Tue Moss-Cuase Co. 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We are interested in the problem of 
cutting salesmen’s territories and ask 
that you send us a bibliography of articles 


on that topic. 
’ Tur Moss-Cuase Co. 


Mest businesses begin in a 
small way. Frequently the 
proprietor is the only salesman at 
the start. Later, a salesman is 
hired and a large slice of the 
country allotted to him as his 
selling pasture. In time, another 
is added to the road force. This 
is continued until all available 
territory is taken. Then it be- 
comes necessary to cover the 
territory already assigned more 
intensively. That means more 
salesmen. It also means cutting ter- 
ritories. And then the salesmen’s 
grievance committee begins hold- 
ing regular meetings. 

Regardless of the way a com- 
pany starts in business, that is as 
a one-man organization or with a 
well-rounded field force, the time 
eventually comes when the prob- 
lem of reducing salesmen’s terri- 
tories arises. Salesmen are just 
human enough to want to hold 
on to their possessions. Unless 
the operation is performed skil- 
fully an. awful rumpus is bound 
to be raised. 

We give below a list of refer- 
ences appearing in the PRINTERS’ 
Ink Publications on the topic. The 
articles describe a number of 
methods which sales managers 
have found effective. They also 
treat on the general subject of 
sales territories; their proper size; 
how they are laid out; working 
territories more effectively, and 
so on; all of which is a necessary 
introduction to a proper under- 
standing of the matter of adjust- 
ing salesmen’s stamping grounds. 
—[Ed, Printers’ InK. 

Printers’ Ink Monthly, 


Workag the Invisible Market (Re- 
ducing the salesman’s territory and get- 
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ting oa by a it harder); February, 


1922; 

ng Analyze Markets for Your 
Salesmen? (Many manufacturers help 
salesmen to greatly increased sales by 
studying their markets and territories 
for them); March, 1921; page 25. 

Fitting the Salesman to the Territory; 
February, 1921; page 17. 

(Printers’ Inx) 
Refining the Sales Territory; Jan- 
ony 25, 1923; page 19. 
aking Room for New “Salesmen (How 
salesmen were given new accounts de- 
veloped by mail, and were thus shown 
that a cut in territory would not be 
detrimental); November 2, 1922; page 41. 
Be - Territories and Big Sales; May 
1922; oy 184. 

‘i the New Business for 1922 Lies 
a territories and getting salesmen 
to work them clean); December 29, 
a age 33. 

mbing Over the Sales Territory 
(Coston salesmen’s territories pays 
when done intelligently); November 24, 
1921; page 177. 

How io You Lay Out Your Sales- 
men’s Territories?; ” auaest 35, 321; 


page 85. 

ncreasing Sales, by Engosiag the Sell- 
ing Organization to More Business (How 
large a territory should a crease 
cover?); June 23, 1921; page 

Allotting Territories to eep _ 
— = Instead of Tevdine (Packard 

Boston cous system); Novem- 
ber 20, 1919; es 

A Tribunal hat Keeps Salesmen 
from Stepping on One Another’s Terri- 
torial Toes (Cleveland Macaroni Co.); 
November 13, 1919; page 25. 

I Wish I Had a Bigger Territory (The 
influence of advertising upon the size of 
sales territories) ; a > 10, 1919; page 17. 

Unique Way to Buil d Up ‘Territory 
(This salesman set men up in business 
so he would have pres He to sell); 
Anes ey, ya ; Pa e 60. 

Keeping Do osts in Routing Sees 
men ee my sales territories); F 


ruary 13, 1919; page 17. 
Washes the pg of the Cocky 


Sales Force (Dividing territories); Jan- 
uary 2, 1919; page 32. 

Size of Sales Territories; November 
28, 1918; 

Routing , (Laying out sales 
territories); October 24, 1918; page 144, 

Salesmen Find New Outlets when 
Territories Are Reduced in Size; Sep- 
tember 27, 1917; page 25. 

How Some of the Salesmen’s Griev- 
ances Can Be Cured (Especially those 
that have to do with territory and with 
payment); August 31, 1916; page 3. 

educing Sales Territories without 
ens Salesmen; July 13, 1916; 


pa 

Gace Methods of Apportioning 
Branch-Office Territories; July 27, 1916; 
page 85. 
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i Bulletin Building 
N. E. cor. City Hall Square 


The Philadelphia Bulletin’s 


newspaper printing plant is 


the largest in the United States 


The Bulletin is housed in the Bulletin 
Building, with ten stories and two base- 
ments, at the northeast corner of City 
Hall Square, and in the Bulletin Annex, 
of seven stories and two basements, at 
the southwest corner of Juniper and 
Arch Streets. 

The Bulletin’s battery of twelve octuple 
and nine decuple high-s fecting 
printing presses is capa an out- 
put of 300,000 copies 7 “The Bulletin 
per hour. 

Builders are now at work erecting an 
addition to the Bulletin Annex Building 
that will double its size. 

To print a single day’s issue of The 
Bulletin—half a million copies—requires 
—_ 200 tons of newsprint pow =e 

uivalent to almost eight rail 
freig t car loads), and consumes es 
han 6000 pounds of ink daily. 


About 1400 people, including editers, 
reporters, compositors, printers, clerks 
and other workers, exclusive of carriers, 
newsboys and newsdealers, are employed 
daily in the production of The Bulletin. 

Its delivery fleet of one hundred 
motor trucks and wagons travels more 
than 600,000 miles a year in hauling 
The Bulletin to more than 8000 dis- 
tributors, who carry it into a half mil- 
lion homes in Philadelphia, Camden and 
suburbs every day. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
the state of Pennsyl or 
New York and Chicago, and is one of 
the largest in America. 





‘‘In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin”’ 


U. S. Post Office report of net paid average circulation for six months 
ending March 31, 1923—505,098 copies a day 
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The Home Department of thk] 
“Good Cheer in the Home” 


is the name the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman uses be. 
cause that is the essence of our editorial policy. ged 
motne 


To Mabel Bates Williams, Editor, admirably equipped fjemo 
with essential farm and editorial experience, is entrusted 
the deep and delicate opportunity of ministering to our 


consu 
medic 


In co- 















; readers’ spiritual needs. There 
Mrs. Williams is President of the Oklahoma County ow 
’ Federation of Farm Women’s Clubs. paint, 


whole 


Pictorial Review, April 1920, pictured Mrs. Williams as — 


“the best loved woman in Oklahoma.” 


To the National Farmers’ Conference, 
January 1922, called in Washington by 
the Department of Agriculture, Mrs. 
Williams was the only woman farm 
paper editor invited. There were fifteen 
women delegates. 


Tho not widely known, the fact is that 
Mrs. Williams’ influence was instru- 
mental in passing the federal Sheppard- Mrs. Williams 
Towner Maternity Bill. 


Hers is not an endeavor to cover the U.S. A. Her atten- 
tion is focused on Oklahoma. Much of her time is §{t wil 
actually spent in the field. Mrs. Williams is known fitself. 
personally to thousands of her readers. Farm, 


“Good 
garden 
improv 
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4 Organizing Farm Women’s Clubs 


\ 

No other expedient has been so effective as farm women’s clubs in 
crystallizing sentiment for the better needs of life. For many years 
Mrs. Williams was the only agency at work in Oklahoma forming 

f such organizations. Thru her personal efforts more than 200 

clubs were organized. Annually she plans model programs ; 

i covering a suggested year’s activity: 

i 


“Good Cheer” and the Next Generation I 


Mothers are taught how to care for their babies. A free health 
service for expectant mothers is maintained, providing individual 
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‘ th)klahoma Farmer- Stockman 


consultation by correspondence with one of Oklahoma’s leading 
medical authorities. 


es be- Bip co-operation with federal workers Mrs. Williams has encour- 
aged nutrition classes in many country schools, helped to show 

. mothers how to co-operate with teachers’ classes and county 

lipped Hemonstration agents. 

rusted 

Attainable Home Improvements 


There is ever the kindly urge for attainable improvements in the 

home; simplification of household and other duties through 
OuNtY Bnodern equipment and better planning, better lights, sanitation, 
paint, flowers, beauty. The farm mother is told how to provide 
wholesome social life, how and why these factors operate to keep 
the young folks on the farm. 


Pin Money 


“Good Cheer” presents practical plans for making money: a diversified 
garden; best methods of cooking, canning and preserving; care of poultry and 
improving the flock; patterns for economical and attractive dress. 


Bridging the Gap of Isolation 


A great need exists for more social life among farm women. The woman’s 
influence is needed for community improvement, better schools, proper sani- 
tation of home and school, hygiene, health, nutrition and legislation affecting 
tural life. Q 

And so for more than a decade Mrs. Williams has been living the lives of her 
readers. She campaigns for health, for better educational facilities, for music, 
books, poetry and pretty things, for household conveniences, inviting meals, 
good clothing and a better balanced home and community life. 


tten- Send for Booklet 


ne is § lt will pay you to read “Good Cheer” in the Farmer-Stockman 
10wn itself. We also have a booklet, “Broadcasting Sunshine Into 
Farm Homes,” which we shall send gladly upon request. 
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Make Them Want It! 


N practically every line of mer- 

chandise, a few brands lead the 
market, enjoying 50% to 75% of 
the business in their field. The 
advertising of these dominating 
brands is directed to the consum- 
er—it creates consumer-demand. 
Its indirect influence on dealers 
insures adequate distribution, 
quick turnover and steady profits. 


This Survey on Men’s and 
Women’s Wearing Apparel en- 
ables you to size up consumers— 
the people who do the buying. 
It brings a half-million of them 
before youthey’ll tell you defi- 
nitely and accurately what, why 
and how often they buy these 
commodities. 


“Guess” no longer at sales possi- 
bilities. Strike sure—this volume 
furnishes market data which you 
need to profitably merchandise 
your goods to consumers. Com- 
plete, thorough and exacting in- 
formation is given on the buying 
habits of a half-million consum- 
ers, plus accurate statistics on 
dealer distribution obtained by 
personal calls to stores. 


$2 will bring you a copy of The 
Journal’s Survey on Wearing 
Apparel—this small charge is 
made merely to partly defray the 
expense of $5 per volume neces- 
sitated in producing so complete 
and valuable a survey. 
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Wearing Apparel 
MEN AND WOMEN 


eils 
xHose, silk, otherwise. 
Lingerie 

Corsets 

Brassieres 
xGloves, silk, kid, otherwise 
Hats, felt, straw, derby 
Caps 

Suspenders 

Collars, athletic, regular 
Garters 

Shoes, athletic, reguler 
Rubbers 

Composition soles 
Sweaters 

Sweater coats 

Raincoats 

Mechanics’ suits 
Overalls 


xMen’s and Women’s 
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London Convention in 1924 Hailed 
by Association Leaders as 
Step to Broader Markets 


Lou E. Holland Unanimously Re-elected President and Year of Greater 
Expansion Predicted at Closing Sessions of Atlantic City Convention 


'T’HE nineteenth annual conven- 

tion of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World came to 
an end in a demonstration of in- 
ternational good-will, unity, har- 
mony and enthusiasm. Lou E. 
Holland was unanimously elected 
president for another term; Jesse 
H. Neal was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer; London was unani- 
mously chosen for the scene of 
the 1924 convention; amendments 
to the constitution were adopted ; 
trophies were awarded and felici- 
tations extended; the work of the 
association for the past year was 


reviewed; and reports of the as- © 


sociation’s activities, particularly 
concerning vigilance and educa- 
tional work, were presented and 
endorsed. As reports showed, the 
work of the association during the 
past year has brought about a tre- 
mendous extension in the smaller 
cities of the country, which, in 
the opinion of the officers of the 
association, is sure to be further 
stimulated by the London conven- 
tion in 1924, which will have the 
effect of extending advertising 
club work in England as well. 
The choice of London as con- 
vention city for 1924 brings a 
great opportunity and a great re- 
sponsibility to the association, in 
the opinion of officers and others 
interested. None is more sensible 
of this responsibility than are the 
British delegates themselves. Plans 
for the 1924 convention at London 
were partially made before the 
delegation of 115 British advertis- 
ing men left England for America. 
It is to be held in connection with 
the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley, near London. It is 
said that the American delegation 
to London in 1924 will be met by 
the King; that $120,000 has been 
raised already for the entertain- 
ment of the guests; and that 
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Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister, 
is taking a keen interest in the 
plans. Due to special arrange- 
ments, which have been made in 
London, the cost of the trip from 
America to London, covering 
three weeks and all expenses, 
would be about $750. An amount 
of money as low as $450, it was 
said, would provide a comfortable 
margin for the visitors. 

Representatives of the advertis- 
ing club of Montreal have already 
stated that Montreal will send 
fifty delegates to London; Detroit 
promises thirty or forty, and 
other cities have announced vari- 
ous numbers. The Poor Richard 
Club. of Philadelphia, when it 
voted for London two weeks ago, 
made a definite announcement. that 
it would send at least a dozen 
members, but at Atlantic City the 
Poor Richard members started 
real work and now claim that the 
club will send 300 delegates. The 
presidents and officers of many 
large publishing concerns have 
also promised attendance. 

The London program, one of 
the prominent English delegates 
explained, would give special con- 
sideration to the broader aspects 
of advertising in connection with 
world selling. Subjects to be se- 
lected will be designed, par- 
ticularly to interest representative 
American manufacturers who con- 
sider advertising an integral part 
of international business. 

Dramatic incidents in plenty 
marked the closing session of the 
convention. Chief among them 
was the choice of London as con- 
vention city for next year. 

At the Club Presidents’ dinneft 
on Tuesday night H. C.. Howard; 
president of the Houston Adver- 
tising Club, and John Payne, also 
of the Houston club, addressed 
the 150 club presidents on the sub- 
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ject of the convention city. for 
1924. Mr. Payne praised Houston 
as a convention city and pre- 
sented its various advantages. Mr. 
Howard, following Mr. Payne, 
also lauded Houston and brought 
his appeal to a conclusion with the 
following words: “So it is the 
unanimous sentiment of the Hous- 
ton delegation that the convention 
for 1924 should, in the best in- 
terests of advertising, go to— 
London !” 

The big outburst of applause 
which followed this sportsmanlike 
withdrawal on the part of Lon- 
don’s chief rival for convention 
honors, showed the approval with 
which the act was received. Later 
the Houston delegation presented 
the Britishers with a_ beautiful 
basket of flowers. On the follow- 
ing evening the delegates from 
Houston were the guests at a spe- 
cial dinner of the representatives 
from England. At this dinner the 
Houston Club was presented with 
a huge Union Jack as a token of 
friendship and esteem. 

The motion to hold next year’s 
convention in London was for- 
mally made at the closing session 
by C. Harold Vernon, president- 
elect of the Thirty Club of Lon- 
don, his motion being seconded by 
H. C. Howard. Upon this the 
entire British delegation rose as 
one man and sang with great 
spirit “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow.” 

The withdrawal of Homer J. 
Buckley, of Chicago, as a candi- 
date for president, in the interests 
of harmony, and Mr. Buckley’s 
speech seconding the nomination 
of President Holland, aroused the 
convention to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. Herbert S. Houston, a 
former president of the associa- 
tion, who also seconded the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Holland, said that 
“the action of Homer Buckley 
was an action worthy of the man, 
and I have never been prouder of 
him than I am today.” 

The silver cup donated by the 
Baltimore Women’s Ad Club, and 
the trophy donated by the Chicago 
Advertising Women’s Club, were 
won by the Advertising Women’s 
Club of Toledo. D. M. Webb, of 
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Atlanta, Ga., directed the award of 
trophies. 

Arthur M. Loomis, of the Los 
Angeles Ad Club, presented John 
Cheshire, president of the Thirty 
Club, with the new Los Angeles 
convention city trophy. The trophy 
consists of a golden bear mounted 
on a green rock, enclosed in a 
cabinet with swinging doors. The 
size, beauty and value of this 
trophy created a mild sensation. 
Mr. Cheshire, in acknowledging 
its acceptance said he could not 
believe that it was the intention 
of the Los Angeles Club for him 
to take the trophy back with: his 
delegation to England. “This is a 
great honor,” he said. “It will be 
the memento of one of the blessed- 
est experiences in our lives. We'll 
never forget our visit.” 


BRITISH TROPHY PRESENTED 


Mr. Cheshire then explained that 
he also had a trophy to award, 
and, removing a covering from the 
table near which he stood, dis- 
closed a magnificent album of 
London prints reclining on a stand 
of black oak with the Imperial 
Lion above. Turning to Presi- 
dent Holland, Mr. Cheshire ad- 
dressed him as follows: 

“This is all British. It is an 
illuminated album. It is made of 
English oak, and the volume bears 
the golden arms of the City of 
London. It was made by British 
artists. And I give it to you, Lou 
Holland, in token of our esteem.” 

Captain B. W. Rowe, a member 
of the Publicity Club of London, 
presented a banner, the gift of 
the war veterans of that associa- 
tion, to the Atlantic City Adver- 
tising Club. “This presentation,” 
said Captain Rowe, “should 
made by Robert T. Thornberry, 
our president, but, unfortunately, 
he was struck by a shovel at the 
party of the Poor Richard Club 
of Philadelphia on the beach last 
evening, while digging in the sand 
for buried treasure.” 

The convention adopted resolu- 
tions thanking Atlantic City, the 
Poor Richard Club, the Philadel- 
phia advertising women, the news- 
papers and various organizations 
for their good services during the 
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sessions; a resolution designating 
the week concurrent with Wash- 
ington’s Birthday each year to be 
known as Truth Week, during 
which week each individual club 
will be urged to lay special stress 
throughout its community upon 
the importance of truth in adver- 
tising and selling relations; a reso- 
lution protesting against the pro- 
posal to pardon S. C. Pandolfo, 
president of the Pan Motor Co., 
of St. Cloud, Minn., at present 
serving a ten-year sentence at 
Leavenworth. Pandolfo was found 
guilty of using the mails to de- 
fraud in connection with the sale 
of worthless securities. 

President Holland presented to 
the executive committee figures 
showing the progress of the asso- 
ciation and a jump in the general 
fund from a deficit of $10,000 at 
the beginning of his administra- 
tion to a surplus of more than 
$14,000. The club membership on 
May 25, 1923, was 23,074, the sus- 
taining membership 1,027, the na- 
tional commission 


membership | 
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3,626, making a total of 27,727 
members. 

The “joint assembly,” which is 
the nominating and _ resolutions 
committee for the convention that 
was provided by the new constitu- 
tion adopted at Milwaukee last 
year, functioned this year for the 
first time and immediately de- 
veloped a weakness in the new 
constitution. It was found that 
the National Advertising Commis- 
sion, the smaller portion of the 
association, controlled twenty-two 
votes, one for each business repre- 
sented, while the advertising clubs 
had only seventeen votes, one for 
each district. Therefore a new 
provision to the constitution was 
adopted whereby each geographical 
district will be entitled to one 
representative in the “Joint As- 
sembly” for its first 500 members 
and one additional representative 
for each additional 1,000 members. 
This will make the Joint Assembly 
truly representative of the mem- 
bership of recognized advertising 
clubs, and will thereby prevent the 
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control of conventions from fall- 
ing into the hands of a minority 
representation, as when the repre- 
sentatives of 3,000 members of the 
association were able to out-vote 
the representatives of more than 
23,000 members. 

Among other constitutional 
amendments is one which provides 
that after January 1, 1924, each 
advertising club which affiliates 
with the organization must pay 
an initial fee of $150, which in- 
cludes dues for thirty members, 
all other members to pay $1.50 a 
year as in all affiliated clubs. 

A uniform election date in all 
of the clubs was provided in an- 
other amendment. Hereafter all 
affiliated advertising clubs must 
elect their officers in May and in- 
stall them in July. 

A provision was adopted. under 
which departments of the National 
Advertising Commission must 
meet all obligations to the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs within 
ninety days after they become due, 
or be suspended from all rights 
of affiliation. There is now such 
a rule applying to advertising 
clubs. This change simply extends 
the scope of this provision to the 
departments of the National Ad- 
vertising Commission. 

Several changes were made in 
the geographical districts, the most 
important of which made a sep- 
arate district of the State of 
Texas. 

Miss Elizabeth V. Maguire, of 
Philadelphia, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Women’s Conference 
of the A. A. C. of W. at its an- 
nual meeting. She was nominated 
by Jane J. Martin, of New York, 
who praised the work of her ad- 
ministration during the past year. 

Harwood H. Fawcett, of 
Colorado Springs, Colo. was 
elected chairman of the Advertis- 
ing Club Presidents and auto- 
matically becomes a member of 
the new Executive Committee. 
Miss Katherine Mahool, of Balti- 
more, was chosen by the Women’s 
Conference and W._ Frank 
McClure, of Chicago, is the repre- 
sentative of the National Commis- 
sion on the Executive Committee. 

Edwin T. Meredith, publisher 
of Successful Farming, and 
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former Secretary of Agriculture, 
was also elected a member of the 
Executive Committee representing 
sustaining members. The Execu- 
tive Committee, composed of 
seven members, is made up, in ad- 
dition, of President Holland, 
Jesse H. Neal, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and Charles Henry 
Mackintosh as retiring president. 

Victor Murdock, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission; 
Harry D. Robbins, chairman of 
the National Vigilance Committee; 
Paul T. Cherington, chairman 
of the National Educational 
Committee; George W. Hopkins, 
chairman of the Speakers’ Bureau 
Committee; Gurney R. Lowe, 
director of the Smaller City Club 
Extension Movement; and A. C. 
Bedford, Chairman of the Board 
of the Standard Oil Company, 
were speakers at Thursday’s 
meeting. 

The following were elected to 
office during the coming year in 
the National Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers, which organization 
held its annual meeting in con- 
junction with the convention of 
the A. A. C. of W. 


President, John L. Irvin, Des aioe 


‘Register and Tribune; first vice- 


dent, C. W. Nax, St. Louis ~~ 
Democrat; second vice-president, G. N. 
Gunderson, New York Evening Tele- 
gram; secretary, C. L. Perkins, Chicago 
Herald and Examiner ; treasurer, Charles 
Winters, Chicago Daily News. P. M. 
Hughes, of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
who was elected to a seneeey on the 
board of directors, and R. E, Seiler, of 
the Los Angeles Examiner, and H. C. 
McDonald, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, were re-elected to directorship. 


In view of the decision of the 
associated clubs to meet in Lon- 
don next year and the inability 
of the many classified men of this 
country to take the time for such 
a trip, the next year’s convention 
of the Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers will be held 
either in Los Angeles or Minne- 
apolis. 

At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, President Hollan 
showed that the present rate ot 
sustaining membership gugooss of 
the association was $40,000 higher 
than at any time in the history of 

(Continued on page 169) 
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. At least 80% of the population of 
“ Indianapolis was born either in the 
7 city or in the state. Foreign born 
, population is negligible. Indian- 
f 


apolis is without question a truly 
American market. The merchan- 
diser is confronted with none of 
the complex problems of foreign 
races and languages which hamper 
selling in many other markets. 


The Indianapolis News 
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Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 
; New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 1530 Nassau Street 
; Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 
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“Practically every dealer who worked with ] 
the Capper Farm Press advertising made r 
sales. ‘ 
“One dealer sold five or six complete hay I 
press outfits last year and he will probably do , 
even better this year. t 
“We are gratified with what this advertising r 
accomplished. We know that our copy reached 
real dirt farmers.” : 
s 
1 
f 
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Circulation 1,553,696 Ne 
Sections ~Capper’s Farmer- Oklahoma Farmeg Pe: 
TOPEKA, KANSAS Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breez¢ 
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pper karm Press Advertisin 
mgs Quick Resulis to Dealeré 


1, 1923 


HIS has been the experience of the Birdsell Mfg. 
Company of Kansas City, Missouri, which handles 
merchandise lines of farm implements, farm machinery, 
and farm trucks distributing throughout the Southwest. 


TE 


“With farmers sitting tight and only a little money to 
spend for advertising, we decided last year to use the 
Capper Farm Press,” writes A. A. Klughartt, branch 
manager at Kansas City. 


“Within a few weeks after the first advertising appeared, 
we had closed sales on several outfits that retail for several 
h hundred dollars each. Inquiries kept coming, every one a 
e real prospect and today, after a year has passed, we are 
still cashing-in on the first year’s advertising.” 


y Mr. Klughartt goes on to say that the most important thing 
the Capper Farm Press advertising did for them was to 
tone up their organization. “When we gave our men some 
g red-hot prospects, they came to life quick,” he says. 


The Capper Farm Press operates eight distinct service 
stations for assisting you with your merchandising prob- 
lems. Avail yourself of this valuable service. Write 
for more specific information about the First Medium in 
the First Farm Market. 





-IFARM PRESS melon 


af Line Rate $8.50 Milline Rate $5.47 


5 Nebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 
o— Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
Breez 
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—Lord Robert Cecil 


in his recent American cam- 
paign of explaining the opera- 
tion of the League of Nations, 
is said to have delivered over 
twenty public speeches in as 
many Cities. 


Without the daily Newspapers 
the forceful addresses of our dis- 
tinguished visitor would have 
been powerless. 


Through the daily Newspapers 
Lord Robert Cecil reached in- 
stantly and simultaneously na- 
tional—yes, international ears. 


If the messages were spread by 
word of mouth alone or through 
delayed publication, how impo- 
tent they would be! The mes- 
sages in themselves do not 
change—and yet without the 
daily Newspapers, they are as 
nothing! 


This powerful force of daily 
Newspapers, at once world- 
wide and local, can sell mer- 
chandise—your merchandise. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Atlanta 


New York San Francisco 
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Lea & Perrins, Old Advertisers, «: 
Find a New Use Campaign » 
Advertise More Than 150 New Uses for Their Worcestershire Sauces 


By August Belden 


Wwe sailing ships were the 
greyhounds of commerce and 
continents were separated by 
months ‘instead of hours, Lea & 
Perrins’ Sauce, the original Wor- 
cestershire, was introduced to the 
markets of America. Today the 
third generation of the old Eng- 
lish house is doing business with 
the third generation of its origi- 
nal American agents, although the 
sauce itself is no longer imported, 
but made in the United States, 

In 1841 the first commercial 
shipment of the sauce arrived and 
it became at once a part of a line 
of goods distributed by John 
Duncan’s Sons, who had for 
years been selling agents for im- 
ported products. Early in its 
career advertising played an im- 
portant part in the selling of Lea 
& Perrins’ Sauce. For over fifty 
years, perhaps it is nearer seventy, 
the sauce has been advertised. It 
has never, however, been a user 
of large: space, except in oc- 
casional local advertising. For 
years the campaigns.were to re- 
mind people of the fact that the 
sauce was good for soups, gravies, 
steaks, chops and fish, and keeping 
the name and trade-mark in the 
public eye. 

But in 1915 an educational cam- 
paign was inaugurated to tell 
about new uses. For the first 
time in its history the company 
hunted for reasons why the dining 
public should desire “Lea & Per- 
rins’ Sauce, the original Worces- 
tershire.” Over a hundred. recipes 
were prepared in which the sauce 
should. be used, not merely by its 
addition as seasoning at the table, 
but in preparation during the 
cooking of foods. These recipes 
were printed on a hanger which 
could be placed in the kitchen, 


and they were offered free in the, 


company’s advertising. For a 
while some of the recipes were 
printed in the advertisements, but 
as this rather crowded the space, 
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the plan was soon given up, Now 
educational copy has again “ap+: 
peared and the printing of recipes’ 
in the advertisements themselves: 
has been made the keynote’ of the 
present campaign. ‘ bone 
More than 150 uses have been” 
discovered and ‘more’ ‘are being 
found constantly. ~Small space ‘is: 
still used, but the arrangement of'' 


i 


You will like this!) ' 
Creole Dressing ‘on... 
Meats, Fish, Croquettes: 
Use 5 finely cut-olives and, 
half of a chopped:.green 


pepper with a cup of .good 
tomato —_ 


Simmer ‘until | 
well blend then: add one 
tablespoonful of the famous :, 


LEA& PERRI 
SAUCE”: 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE ... 


STIMULATING APPETITE ‘BY Us) OF'’> | 
WELL CHOSEN’ WORDS ‘3 a! 


copy, name and border elimmates 
the impression of crowding “and: 
forceful ‘advertisements have’ ré- 
sulted. The -titles .of.. these. little 
advertisements are bound to mdke* 
women read ‘them, especially ‘if. 
they are. tired .of. poring, over 
cookbooks and..of racking their 
brains for appetizing dishes. Un- 
doubtedly many a~woman clips 
them ‘from the paper ‘and’ builds 
a cookbook of her own,.and every 
recipe contains a little Lea & Per- 
rins’ Sauce recipe. Thére ‘are. 
recipes for Tender Lamb. Chops 
and Welsh Rarebit, Egg Dressing 
and Cold Boiled Ham, Pork Chops 
Sauté with Fried Apples. and, 
Crab Meat, Maryland Style. In 
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fact a multitude of tempting sug- 
gestions are given to solve the 
menu problems of the day. The 
direct object of this campaign is, 
of course, to increase consumer 
demand and to make Lea & Per- 
rins’ Sauce an essential object for 
kitchen and dining-room. 

In addition to this new use cam- 
paign the company is running a 
series of recommendation adver- 
tisements telling what famous 
hotel chefs think about the sauce. 
Each advertisement contains a 
picture of the hotel and of the 
chef who recommends the sauce 
and a copy of a letter written to 
the company by him. Such hotels 
as the Astor and the Commodore 
in New’ York, the Touraine in 
Boston, the Jefferson in St. Louis, 
and the Drake in Chicago, are 
being featured in this series. 

For a company which has ad- 
vertised one product for so many 
years it might seem almost impos- 
sible to find a new copy slant 
which would have even the small- 
est degree of freshness and in- 
terest. But this year’s campaign 
of Lea & Perrins’ Sauce is as 
vital and interesting as if the 
product had been placed on the 
market but yesterday. 





A Practical Help in Getting 
Dealers to Advertise 
Hamitton ApvertTisers’ Acency, Lrtp. 

Hamutton, Can., June 5, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
In this good old world we are often 
— to wait for the time for flowers 
fore we pass on words of commenda- 
tion. I just want to express my appre- 
ciation of the report from your issue of 
May 17 entitled ‘How Can We Get Our 
Dealers to Advertise?” This, to the 
writer’s opinion, is one of the most prac- 
tical articles which has ever appeared in 
Printers’ Ink and we have found it 
of real value to our office. 
Hamitton ADVERTISERS’ AGENCY, Lt». 
Russett T. Ketwey, 
President. 





New York Newspaper Man- 
agers to Meet 


The New York State Advertising 
Managers’ ion, an ion of 
newspaper ‘sooortiiak managers, . will 
hold a meeting at pape on June 20 
and 21, Puy M2 speaker $s at this 
meeting will be Frederick Crone, of the 
committee on public utilities information. 
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Railroad Turns to Institutional 
Cop 


The Philadelphia r Reading Railway’s 
advertising has turned to the institu- 
tional form of copy, selling the road as 
an institution for the community good 
instead of a means to get somewhere. 

To illustrate: All the coal companies 
at the present time are advertising to 
urge the consumer to place his next 
winter’s orders now. The Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway copy om a coal 
breaker across four full columns with 
the heading, “A Little Word on Coal.” 

The text tells how nearly all the 
anthracite produced in the United 
States is produced in Pennsylvania, how 
the Philadelphia & Reading transports 
fifteen million tons a year, how its new 
equipment will help this summer, etc. 

The railroad then urges the public to 
co-operate with the coal operators and 
dealers and with the railroads to fill its 
bins now, before the peak is reached 
in October. 


Philadelphia Club of Advertis- 


ing Women Elects 

The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 

omen, at its annual meeting elected 
Miss Katharine Flanagan, advertising 
manager of the La France Manufactur- 
ing Company, president. 

The following directors also were 
elected. Miss Blanche F. Clair, The 
_—_ Press; Miss M. oe Campbell, 

D. Dougherty & Co., Inc., Anna K. 





qi ohnson; ; Elsa Raetzer; Martha T. 
Shade, Empire Agency; Minnie W. 
Sweeting, Raymond & McNutt; Ida E. 


Thomas, an Gertrude H. Shearer, 
Philadelphia Electric Company. The 
directors, at a future meeting will elect 
the other officers. 





Urges Utility Companies to 


Advertise Service 

Philip H. Gadsden, vice-president of 
the United Gas Improvement Company, 
Philadelphia, in addressing a meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Electric Associa- 
tion at Philadelphia recently, urged 
that public utility companies bring to 
the attention of & the public through 
— er advertising and in other 
ways, the fact that these companies are 
not selling a commodity but a_ service 
that is guaranteed to be regular, re- 
liable and satisfactory. “The public,” 
he said, “lacks knowledge of the funda 
mental economics of the public utility 
business.”’ 


Louisville, Ky., Ad Club Holds 


Annual Election 
The Advertising Club of Louisville 
Ky., held. its annual meeting recently 
and elected F. F. Gilmore, Jr., of the 
Margon-Robinson Company, Inc., presi- 
dent. The other officers elected were: 
Mullican, first vice- president; 
Harry H. Wagner, second vice-presi- 
dent; Byron Orr, secretary; 
Harris, treasurer, and R. H. Lindsey 
and A. R. Magee, directors. 
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A Letter 
to Mr. Crowninshield 
from Mrs. Fiske 


Vanity Fair has frivolled cleverly and 
smartly during its nine years of existence, 
and its irresistible impudence has found 
a place in the regard of even the dignified 


and serious-minded. 


Some Advertisers who think 
pretty well of Vanity Fair 


Rotts Royce 

EsTeEY ORGANS 
StmMons BeEpDs 
COLGATE 

Eaton CRANE & PIKE 
H. J. Hernz Company 


VANITY FAIR 





One of the Condé Nast Group 
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—Court-Denies- 
|} “Candy” to Publisher 


| The Superior Court of Cook County 
tin Illinois, has denied the use of the 
‘word “Candy” as a name or as part 
jof a name of publications issued by 
'Earl R. Allured and The Candy Manu- 
lfacturer Publishing Company of Chicago. 

This decision was rendered in_a suit 
ibrought by the Boyles Candy Publica- 
‘tions, of Chicago, publishers of Candy, 
‘Candy Factory and The Candy Jobber. 
} The decree of the court, in part read 


‘as follows: 
i “The Defendants Earl R. Allured and 
iThe Candy Manufacturer Publishing 


‘Company, a corporation, their officers, 
lagents, servants and employees, and all 
iclaiming by, through or under them and 


leach and all of the pome are hereby - 


iperpetually enjoined and restrained from 
‘publishing, issuing or. circulating a trade 
jjournal under the name,, ‘The Candy 
}Manufacturer,’ from using in connection 
iwith the publication, advertising, offer- 
ing for sale, salé or distribution, of 
itrade journals as the, name or designa- 
ition or any part of any name or desig- 
Ination, the word ‘Candy’ or any other 
jword so similar as to be calculated to 
jinduce the belief that the Defendants’ 
‘product or trade journals is the Com- 
:plainant’s; from the use of the name 
j‘The Candy Manufacturer Publishing 
Company,’ or of any name of which the 
jword ‘Candy’ “forms a part, and further 
lfrom doing any act or thing tending to 
bring the Complainant’s trade journals 
linto disrepute, or issuing any statement, 
jadvertisement or circular which may be 
icalculated to induce the belief that the 
‘Defendants or their publications are the 
‘Complainant’s, and that writs of in- 
ijjunction issue accordingly.” 


‘Canadian ‘Weekly . Newspaper 
Association to: Hold Meeting 


The Canadian Weekly Newspaper As- 
‘sociation plans to hold its sixty-fourth 
‘annual convention at Halifax in June. 
iAbout two hundred delegates to the 
convention will leave Fredericton, N. B., 
lin a special train on June 15 for a tour 
jiof the Maritime Provinces. The Adver- 
ttising Club of St. John, B., will 
‘entertain the delegation. when it reaches 
that city, on June 16. The Advertising 
Club of Halifax. also is preparing a 
program for the entertainment of ‘the 
lassociation members while at Halifax. 


Who Knows “There Ain’t 
Going to Be No Leavin’s”? 
BLossER-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Attanta, Ga., May 25, 1923. 

‘Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: : 

' Kindly ad¥ise us.if the slogan, “There 

lain’t going tobe .no leayin’s” is being 

lused by anyvadvertiser at this time? We 

tare under the impression that the Cream 
f Wheat Company has used this but are 
ot able to find it in any of its recent 
dvertisements. 

f Brosser-Wi1LL1aAMsS CoMPANY. 
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_ to the press. 


June 14,1923 


-—Ferente—Retailer--Advertises, 


Sale after It Is Held 


Full-page newspaper space was use 
by The Robert Simpson Company. 
Limited, Toronto, to advertise a sale df 
more than 18,000 men’s shirts. The 
results of this advertising were so sati$ 
factory that the company followed the 
sale with a further advertisement. This 
last piece of copy was confined to in- 
a the public of the results of the 
sale. 

The Simpson company described the 
opening day of the sale as follows: 

“At 8 o'clock the besieging army be- 
gan to gather. By 8:30 there were 1200 
men assembled at the doors. At 8:25 
there were 1500, with more coming. 
They simply could not wait for the 
official gong. : 

“Slowly the doors began to give way 
Uniformed officials were 
powerless. ' 

“With a rush the invaders swept in 


-and stormed the tiers of shjrts.” 





Staff Changes on the New 
Orleans “Item” 


_R. E. Pritchard, recently of the adver- 
tising staff of the New Orleans Item, 
has joined the Reese Advertising Agency 
of that city as vice-president. 

New members of the staff of the Jtem 
are: E. L. Easton, recently with The 
Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans: 
E, L. Boeln, formerly with the National 
Cities Company; H. L. Crawford, form 
erly advertising manager of. the Jack 
sonville Florida Metropolis, now the 
Journal, and W. F. Hornuff, formerly a 
member of the advertising staff of the 
New Orleans Item, and more recently 
with the advertising department of the 
Corn Products Refining Company. 


George C. Dawson Joins 
Roos Brothers 


George C. Dawson has been appointed 
advertising manager of Roos Brothers, 
operating men’s clothing stores in San 
Francisco and other Pacific Coast cities. 

“2 Dawson was formerly with Evans 
& Barnhill, Inc., advertising agency, 
San Francisco. 





La Camille Corset Account 
with Brandt Agency 


The International Corset Company, 
Aurora, Til., manufacturer of “La 
Camille” corsets, has placed its adver- 
tising with the Brandt Advertising 
Company, Chicago. A newspaper and 
magazine campaign is planned for this 
account. 


J. B. Godvin Becomes Asso- 
ciated with Robert S. Farley 


John B. Godvin has joined Robert 
S. Farley, publishers’ financial advertis 
ing repeeeetative, me York. The busi 
ness will be conduct d 
Jinwtuin«= 
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T THE RITZ in Paris! A drawing made in 
ones Paris by Bocher, still another artist who con- 
y tributes exclusively to Harper’s Bazar. With Baron 
~ cro de Meyer, Drian, Soulié, van Campen Stewart and 
's_adver- Bocher as Paris contributors, Harper’s Bazar offers 
penn the American woman the most complete survey of 


a new fashions from the capital of fashion. 


_ Asso- 
“ot Harpers Dasar 
1 Robert 
fie bus: 

he name 2/- IN LONDON 5Oc 6 fr. IN PARIS 
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Effective July 1st, 1923 A 
The New Rates 
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An Appeal for Less Government 
Interference in Business 


American Business Will Be Seriously Threatened If Many of Proposals 
Now Being Agitated Are Enacted into Law 


By A. C. Bedford 


Chairman of the Board of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


LL men are impressed with 

the difficulties and complexi- 
ties of modern life. We observe 
many conditions which we think 
ought to be different. 

If we drive a motor car and see 
the retail price of gasoline 
twenty-eight cents and find that a 
good many oil companies appear 
to be making money, some of us 
cannot understand why the price 
of gasoline might just as well not 
be twenty cents or less. And 
some of us appear to be quite 
ready to follow the first politician 
who thinks this salutary result 
can be accomplished by Govern- 
ment intervention. Some of us 
may feel the same way about 
sugar; others about coal. 

A few years ago the whole na- 
tion seemed to feel that passen- 
gers should be able to ride on the 
railroads at two cents a mile. We 
have got over that and we now 
realize that three cents a mile is 
not an unreasonable sum to pay 
for railroad transportation. But 
above all things, we know that 
mere action of the Government 
cannot give us satisfactory trans- 
portation at two cents a mile nor 
can it be done unless economic 
conditions justify it. 

There has been no time in mod- 
ern history in which there was a 
more definite, popular conscious- 
ness than now of the inefficacy of 
Government as such in the accom- 
plishment of great results. We 
believe in democracy and in repre- 
sentative government, and yet we 
all know how extremely difficult it 
is for governments to reach de- 
cisions and to carry out great 
policies. Nevertheless, hardly a 
day passes but what some sugges- 





From an address delivered before a 
General Session on the closing day of 
the Atlantic City Convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
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tion is made that the scope of 
Government authority be wid- 
ened and the power of the Gov- 
ernment -to interfere with the 
normal operation of business, be 
enlarged. And yet, this is no 
novel state of the public mind. I 
was very much interested in read- 
ing a few days ago a brilliant 
essay by the great philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer, published in the 
Westminster Review of London 
in July, 1853, almost exactly 
seventy years ago. In that re- 
markable essay, entitled “Over 
Legislation,” which sounds almost 
as if it were written concerning 
—_— today, Mr. Spencer 
said: 


- « . Though we have ceased to 
assume the infallibility of our theological 
beliefs and so ceased to enact them, we 
have not ceased to enact hosts of other 
beliefs of an equally doubtful kind. 
Though we no longer presume to coerce 
men for their spiritual good, we still 
think ourselves called upon to coerce 
them for their material good; not seeing 
that the one is as useless and as un- 
warrantable as the other. Innumerable 
failures seem, so far, powerless to teach 
this. Take up a daily paper and you 
will probably find a leader exposing the 
corruption, negligence, or mismanagement 
of some State department. Cast your 
eye down the next column, and it is not 
unlikely that you will read proposals 
for an extension of State-supervision. . . . 

Thus, while every day chronicles a 
failure, there every day reappears the 
belief that it needs but an Act of Par- 
liament and a staff of officers to affect 
any end desired. Nowhere is the peren- 
nial faith of mankind better seen. Ever 
since society existed Disappointment has 
been preaching: “Put not your trust in 
legislation,” and yet the trust in legis- 
lation seems scarcely diminished. . . . 


That such a comment as the 
foregoing by so keen an observer 
and profound a philosopher as 
Herbert Spencer should have 
been written seventy years ago 
seems little less than startling in 
the light of much of present-day 
public sentiment. It certainly has 
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abundant significance for us to- 


ay. 

This observation by Herbert 
Spencer encourages me to jump 
the long intervening period and 
note the extraordinary reforms 
and readjustments now being 
worked out under the new Moses 
of Italy—that remarkable discov- 
ery, Signor Mussolini. What has 
happened in Italy is so sudden and 
kaleidoscopic that it is almost im- 
possible to grasp its full meaning. 
Who of us, for instance, is able to 
comprehend the full significance 
and possibilities involved in a 
paragraph uttered in a speech by 
Signor Mussolini only a few 
months ago, just before he be- 
came Prime Minister of Italy, in 
which he said— 


. . We are separated from democ- 
racy by its mentality and our method. 
Democracy believes that principles are 
immortal because applicable at all times, 
in all places, and in all circumstances. 
We believe that democracy will be suc- 
ceeded by super-democracy, because if 
democracy has proved useful and effica- 
cious in the nineteenth century, it may 
be that the twentieth century will create 
some other political form more powerful 
and more in harmony with the require- 
ments of the nation. ° 


An American friend of mine 
who has just returned from Italy 
told me that in a conversation 
with Mussolini, my friend asked 
the question of the Italian state- 
man as to why Mussolini had 
ceased to be a Socialist. Musso- 
lini called attention to the fact 
that he himself had for ten years 
been one of the leading Socialists 
of Italy and then the Italian 
statesman said: 


My observations during the war 
showed me that Socialism was not con- 
structive, that dependence upon the 
initiative and enterprise of the State was 
placing one’s faith in sterility and inertia. 

I then studied what was going on in 
Russia and I found there that in the 
logical development of Socialism and de- 
pendence upon the State everything led 
to a complete breakdown of society. I 
then saw that the only hope of the world 
was by reliance upon personal initiative 
and individual enterprise. 


The world over, there is a rela- 
tion against the claims, the criti- 
cisms and the illusions of Social- 
ism and against the assumption by 
the State of the rights of the in- 
dividual. It is seen that only 
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private industry can ensure the 
initiative and driving force neces- 
sary to pull the world out of the 
slough into which the war and its 
consequences have cast it. It is 
recognized that private industry, 
over the great part of the field cf 
human activity, has incomparabie 
advantages. Private industry, first 
of all, must meet the remorseless 
test of trial balances. Private in- 
dustry tries and sifts and selects 
human capacity, and makes it 
reasonably sure that each task 
will fall to the man who has tlie 
capacity to carry it through. 
Private industry meets the needs 
of the world as they arise and 


develop. 
Do not misunderstand me. 
While I believe that business 


should have freedom to grow and 
prosper, I freely agree that the 
Government has certain proper 
functions of supervision and regu- 
lation. It has the right to insist 
upon adequate publicity, it has the 
right to prevent unfair trade prac- 
tices, it has the right to prevent 
injustice, but its functions of 
regulation do not properly extend 
to the imposition of the business 
discretion of government officials 
against the judgment of those ex- 
perienced in the business. Nor do 
they extend to the right to im- 
pose indirect confiscation of prop 
erty. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EXPERIENCE 


The appeal for less interference 
by governments in business is not 
a movement toward reaction, nor 
an effort to restore any conditions 
which modern business _ ethics 
have shown not to be in the pub- 
lic interest and for the social wel 
fare. Business must be conducted 
upon an ever-higher basis, but the 
fundamental point is that the 
business discretion of men trained 
to practice in their profession 
should not be over-ridden by the 
executive judgment of govern- 
ment officials. Nor should gov 
ernments seek to interfere with 
the normal operations of supply 
and demand. Any such effort in- 
evitably defeats itself. 

Governments should lay down 
the rules which ensure fair play 
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The two over-weight gentlemen, who are looking so askance at 
the story I have just told them, may not be beauty contest win- 
ners, but they are just about the two best writing men who were 
ever photographed for PRINTERS’ INkK—Peter B. Kyne in the 
middle and Irvin Cobb on the right. 

The picture was taken on an afternoon when we three were 
planning the various things we all expect to do to keep Cosmo- 
politan circulation shooting up the hill. 


ae: 


EDITOR. 


Fiction Interprets Life ® 35 Cents 


mopolitan 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


W. S. Birp A. C. G. HaMMESFAHR J. J. Barnett 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 


Pe ee 
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and equal opportunity in the con- 
duct of business, but governments 
should not attempt to direct the 
conduct of business itself. The 
umpires in a baseball game are 
there to see that the rules are en- 
forced; but they do not attempt 
to say what should be the batting 
order of the teams or whether a 
team shall make four runs, or 
none, in a specific inning; nor do 
the umpires attempt to tell a los- 
ing team what: pinch hitters shall 
be sent to bat to obtain victory. 
Is there not a suggestion here 
which could well be applied to the 
relationship government should 
assume to business? 

American business is seriously 
threatened, if many of the pro- 
posals now being agitated should 
be enacted into law. Let us go 
before the people with the facts, 
relying as we must upon the old- 
fashioned doctrine that if we 
know the truth, the truth shall 
make us free. 





Southern Magazine Representa- 
tives Have Field Day 


Representatives in the Southern terri- 
tory of national magazines recently held 
a field day for Philadelphia agency 
executives at the Pine Vailey Country 
Club, Clementon, N. 

George H, Buzby, vice-president of the 
Chilton Company, Philadelphia, was the 
winner in.a golf tournament which was 
played with a score of 106. Raymond E. 
Rubicam, Young & Rubicam, also of 
Philadelphia, was a close runner-up, fin- 
ishing with 107. The consolation prize 
was awarded to Eugene McGuckin, of 
the Eugene McGuckin Company, Phila- 


delphia. 
A. W. Brownell, The Christian 
Herald, was chairman of the field day 


committee. William Hutton, Jr., The 
American Magazine, arranged the golf 
tournament. 


It is the plan of the representatives 
to make this field day an annual event. 
Next year, in addition to the Southern 
territory representatives, advertising and 
sales executives of Southern manufac- 
turing concerns also will be invited to 
attend. 





N. Gist Lamdin Leaves Barron 
G. Collier, Inc. 


N. Gist Lamdin has resigned as 
Western sales manager of Barron G. 
Collier, Inc., to start his own business 
in Chicago. Mr. Lamdin has been with 
the Collier organization for eleven years, 
the last four years being in charge of 
all the Western territory with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 
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Retail 
Grocers to Meet at 
St. Paul 


HE National Association of 
Retail Grocers will hold its 
twenty-sixth annual convention a: 
St. Paul, Minn., from June 25 t 
28. Speakers. scheduled to ad 


dress the sessions include: 

: McLaurin, Jacksonville, Fla. 
president, American Wholesale Grocers 
Association; W. W. Frazier, Jr., Phila 
delphia, president, American Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association; an P. 
Whiteman, Oklahoma City, Okla., presi 
dent, National Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion; ji Herscher, Charleston, W. 
Va., president, National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association; James A. Anderson, 
Morgan City, Utah, president, National 
Canners’ Association; Charles A. Clark, 
Milwaukee, president, National Coffee 
Roasters’ Association; John A. Ulmer, 
Toledo, O., past president, National 
Association’ of Retail Grocers; Hon. 
Raymond M. Havens, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Donald K. David, assistant dean, 
Bureau of Business Research, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, ass.; 
Sidney A. Linnekin, vice-president, Bab 
son Institute, Wellsley Hills, Mass.; :H 
C. Balsiger, secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers; Ernest Buffett, 
Omaha, president, Nebraska Retail Gro 
cers’ Association; Hon. Clyde M. Kelly, 
of Pennsylvania; Wm. Smedley, Phil- 
adelphia, secretary, Retail Merchants 
Association of Pennsylvania; Winfield 
Hartzell, Denver, president, Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Colorado; Hon. J 
A. O. Preus, Governor of Minnesota; 
Hon. Fred Mason, of Minnesota and 
New York, and Thomas K. Kelly, presi- 
dent, The Kelly Sales Company, Minne- 
apolis. 





Chicago Advertising Men 
Hold Annual Benefit 


Chicago advertising men held their 
twentieth annual benefit for the Off-the- 
Street Club at the White Sox baseball 
park on June 9. Baseball teams repre 
senting the Kellogg Switchboard 
Supply Company and the LaSalle Ex- 
tension University entertained over a 
thousand children. The use of the park 
was donated by Charles A. Conia 
owner of the White Sox. OF. 
the-Street Club is the charitable | Seneni- 
zation for children which has been 
fostered by the advertising fraternity 
in Chicago for twenty-three years. 


Joins Campbell-Ewald Staff 


Frank H. Lord has joined the copy 
department of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit advertising agency. He 
recently had been with the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, also at Detroit. 
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Announcing 


100 per cent coverage 
of all retail outlets for 
electrical merchandise 


OR seven years, under McGraw-Hill direction, 

“Electrical Merchandising” has served the established 
electrical distributing industry—electrical dealers, con- 
tractors, jobbers, their salesmen and the merchandising 
departments of electric light and power companies. Today 
its circulation is 15,000 copies each month. ‘Through 
“Electrical Merchandising” the manufacturer has been 
able to reach his customers and prospective customers in 
the established electrical trade, 


RADUALLY but surely, however, a change has 

taken place in the distributing arm of the electrical 
industry and the number of channels of distribution has 
been increased. ‘The remarkable increased demand for 
electrical service and appliances has caused thousands of 
retailers outside the electrical trade to take on electrical 
merchandise as side lines. Electrical devices are now sold 
in hardware stores, housefurnishing stores, department 
stores and in many other stores outside of the ordinary 
distributors of the electrical trade. 

Also with the increased demand for electrical service 
and appliances has come an increase in the number of 
small electrical contractors. 

These new-comers, non-electrical dealers who have re- 
cently taken on electrical lines, and these new small elec- 
trical contractors—must be served alike by the electrical 
business paper publisher and the manufacturer. In a short 
time these new-comers have become an important factor 
in the electrical distributing field. 


S PUBLISHERS of “Electrical Merchandising,” the 
magazine serving the established electrical distribut- 
ing industry, the McGraw-Hill Company feels the re- 
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sponsibility of serving these 30,000 “potential” members 
of the electrical industry with a business publication that 
will help to fit them for graduation into the established 
electrical trade. Obviously an existing electrical publica- 
tion, such as “Electrical Merchandising,” can not ade- 
quately serve this group, because their present problems 
are different from those of the established electrical dealer, 
contractor and central-station merchandising department. 


O SIMPLIFY its problem of serving the non- 
electrical retailer handling electrical merchandise and 
the new small contractor, the McGraw-Hill Company 
has purchased from the Rodger Publishing Company 
“Electrical Retailing,” a publication whose circulation has 
included the non-electrical retailers of electrical goods. 
“Electrical Retailing’s” scope and usefulness will be 
broadened through the resources made available by the 
strong staff of editors and advertising men of the present 
McGraw-Hill electrical papers. ‘Electrical Retailing” 
will distribute 30,000 copies monthly and its present paid 
circulation will be developed by the large circulation force 
of the McGraw-Hill organization. 


O THE electrical manufacturer this linking of 

“Electrical Retailing” with “Electrical Merchandis- 
ing” is of vital importance because the combined circula- 
tion of these two publications—45,000 copies monthly— 
will give him complete coverage of the whole field of 
electrical marketing and installation. Obviously, under 
the changed conditions in the electrical distributing field, 
no manufacturer can develop 100% of his retail market 
unless he is placing his sales message before the established 
electrical dealer and contractor, the “non-electrical” re- 
tailer, the new small electrical contractor and the central 
station with a merchandising department. 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, Inc. 
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An old saying and true | Straw No. 4 





Straws show which 
way the wind is blowing P’ 


Tri: 

And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried by a car 
newspaper year after year in any particular line shows the value 192 
of that newspaper for that class of advertising. has 
The Chicago Evening Post carries less medical advertising than ma 
any other paper in Chicago, and the total receipts from installment ‘ 
furniture advertising would not pay for the ink to dot the “‘i’s” in the 
a single issue. ver 
BUT there are a number of lines of high grade advertising from der 
which The Post receives more advertising than any other Chicago Yo 
paper—morning or evening. I 
And there are several very high grade lines from which The Post id 
receives more advertising than all the other Chicago papers combined aid 
—morning, evening and Sunday. pal 
Straw No. 1° was Insurance Advertising; Straw No. 2 was the wo 
figures for the advertising of Art Dealers; Straw No. 8 showed the qui 
predominance of The Post with the advertisers of mineral waters, Tr 
the figures for which we published in our last advertisement. eeu 
Straw No. 4 is music. Chicago is a great musical center, and here " 
are found some of the greatest teachers and artists in this country. wo 
Can you imagine anything harder than to find an advertising medium tot 
which year after year can prove itself a profitable advertising Th 
medium for several hundred such artists? The Post is such a medium tel 
and has for years practically carried this class of advertising exclu- ° 
sively in Chicago. During the year 1922 The Post carried Iri 
an 

e gel 

57,470 Lines : 

No other Chicago paper carried enough of this class of advertising ie 
to be represented.under this classification, The Post carrying much to 
more than all the other Chicago papers combined—morning, evening al 
and Sunday. th: 
It Pays to Advertise in a Newspaper Read by the Class Z 
of People Financially Able to Become Good Customers sul 
These figures supplied by the Advertising Record Company, ar 

an Independent Audit Company fe 

ha 
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An Individual 
Follow-up of Joint Linen 
Advertising 














LANS are now on foot for re- 

suming the advertising of the 
Irish Linen Society, which was 
carried on in this country during 
1920 and 1921. In the interim it 
has devolved upon the individual 
manufacturers to carry on where 
the association left off. One ad- 
vertiser, who has willingly shoul- 
dered the burden, is Thomas 
Young, Inc., New York. 

For 1923 this company, with the 
aid of a national advertising cam- 
paign, plans to teach millions of 
women to appreciate and ask for 
quality in linens. Thomas Young’s 
True Irish Linen will be adver- 
tised in a list of seven national 
women’s publications having a 
total circulation of seven million. 
The object of the campaign is to 
tell the women of America about 
Irish linens and their advantages, 
and to promote the sales of linens 
generally. 

The copy appears in single- 
column space. Women are asked 
to mail thirty-five cents and secure 
a lady’s handkerchief with colored 
thread border, ready to hem. A 
book, “The Lure of True Irish 
Linens,” containing many valuable 
suggestions on the practical and 
artistic uses of linens, is also of- 
fered. A special window display 
has been designed to tie up with 
the national publicity. This is 
hand-painted on a triple panel 
background and suggests the lore 
of Ireland’s history and atmos- 
phere. Little figures, dressed in 
the accepted Irish national cos- 
tume, appear in the foreground of 
the display. These are so ar- 
ranged that they carry actual 
linens. The display is loaned to 
merchants for a definite period on 
request. In addition, small: litho- 
graphed reproductions of the dis- 
play are being distributed to those 
dealers who ask for them. 

A retail advertising service is 
offered; which is so planned that 
the copy can be used as part of the 
dealer’s regular advertisements or 
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as a separate piece of copy. 
Throughout the series care has 
been taken to refrain from over- 
emphasizing the name of Thomas 
Young. For the greater part the 
retail copy is written around the 
general theme of “Make it of Irish 
Linen.” 


The Press Agent 
Is Passé for Public 
Utilities 


*¢ PRESS agent methods are 
passé for public utilities,” 
W. H. Boyce, general manager of 
the Beaver Valley Traction Com- 
pahy, New Brighton, Pa., told the 
Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention of the A. A. C. of W. 
The company with which he is 
connected has been advertising 
over’ a period of years and as 
a result is able to point to a 
number of rather remarkable ac- 
complishments. 

In the first place the Beaver 
Valley Traction Company was 
able to secure an increase in car 
fares without having to face a 
complaint filed with the Public 
Service Commission. Secondly, 
by advertising that a claim against 
the companies is a business propo- 
sition, and should be settled by 
the two parties concerned, most 
claims are now settled out of 
court. Third, as Mr, Boyce ex- 
plained, “We have also increased 
our traffic by reason of advertis- 
ing our parks, by selling joint 
tickets in connection with moving 
picture shows, by co-operating 
with the Chambers of Commerce 
and giving lower rates on their 
special sale days. Without any 
appreciable increase in the popu- 
lation we have tripled our receipts 
during the past thirteen years.” 











Houston, Tex., Better Business 
Bureau Holds Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Houston. 
Tex., Better Business Bureau was held 
jointly with the Advertising Club of that 
city for the purpose of reporting the 
work of the Bureau during its first 
year. O. C. Lang, president, presided. 
ive D. Collins, secretary, made the re- 











Community Development through 
Advertising 


A Report on Some of the Results That Communities Have Obtained with 
the Help of Advertising 


A SURVEY of community ad- 
vertising, now partially com- 
pleted, by the Community Adver- 
tising Department of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, was reviewed before the 
annual convention of that body at 
Atlantic City by its president, 
Charles F. Hatfield, of St. Louis. 
Returns from about sixty-five 
cities, he said, showed an aggre- 
gate expenditure in 1922 by com- 
mercial organizations, publicity, 
civic,: and tourists’ bureaus of 
$800,000 of which more than $100,- 
000 was spent by the municipal or 
state governments. Indications 
for the coming year from esti- 
mates prepared by these same 


cities point to an outlay of more 
than $3,000,000 of which nearly 
$400,000 is to be spent by munici- 


pal or state governments. 

The cities, according to Mr. 
Hatfield, have been developing 
“The Baltimore Idea,” first used 
by that city about 1917, when it 
expended $25,000 in telling not 
what it had but what it wanted, 
and sending this message to the 
industrial centres of desire, such 
as advertising for automobile in- 
dustries in Detroit, and rubber in- 
dustries in Akron. 

The most money, he said, is be- 
ing expended in sections that had 
been advertising themselves for 
years in a small way, attracting 
tourists because of their scenic or 
climatic conditions; the West do- 
ing at least 75 per cent of the ad- 
vertising. Other outstanding sec- 
tions mentioned were Florida, the 
Carolinas, the Great Lakes regions, 
the Ten. Thousand Lakes of 
Minnesota, not forgetting the state 
movements inaugurated in Georgia, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Maine. 

California, Inc., which had 
raised $400,000 for advertising, 
while not a state movement, was 
cited as a tendency toward a 
state program. The recent organ- 


ization of the Missouri Association 
to advertise that State, also, was 
mentioned. 

In calling attention to the in- 
terest in community advertising at 
universities, it was said that Pro- 
fessor Shipley of Washington 
University recently addressed_ the 
convention of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association on 
the subject. 

“In looking over the last few 
issues of Printers’ INK” Mr. 
Hatfield said, “there are many in- 
stances illustrating this statement, 
not only in the news items but in 
advertising pages. For instance, 
in a page advertisement of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, you will 
find a box, ‘St. Louis, the city 
with $87,000,000 to spend on Mu- 
nicipal Improvement,’ with a pic- 
ture of a viaduct, railroad bridges, 
etc. Another full-page advertise- 
ment of the Detroit News is illus- 
trated by a racing automobile, 
‘Detroit’s Automobile Production,’ 
so that the picture was immediate- 
ly suggestive of Detroit. Toledo 
advertises itself as a seed centre. 
Ocean City advertises itself as a 
family resort. Minnesota is ad- 
vertising for new settlers. C. R. 
Hoffer of the University of 
Minnesota in a recent talk to 
Minnesota editors on ‘The Local 
Merchant’ suggested that many 
towns of less than 1,000 inhabi- 
tants can increase their business, 
population, and importance by ad- 
vertising. He said, ‘Focus the at- 
tention of the public on the good 
things of the community. Point 
out transportation facilities, the 
financial assets, the agricultura! 
conditions and create a _ closer 
bond of relationship between the 
small town and the community it 
serves,” 

The San Diego-California Club 
was mentioned as in the last threc 
years having conducted one of the 
most complete and systematic of 
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Community 
of Interest 


In an editorial published recently The Nation 
said: 







“The thought that it is poor sportsman- 
ship as well as inexcusable human 
cruelty to expose the frailties and weak- 
nesses of erring humans, to the utter 
misery of their innocent relatives, never 
occurs to our American managing edi- 
tors. It will sell, they say, and the | 
papers must be sold. Fortunately, | 
there are still papers, like The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, to prove that 
success can be won by other methods.” 























Clean Journalism, as put into practice by The 
Christian Science Monitor, has its benefits, 
shared by readers and advertisers. The man 
who appreciates the privilege of taking into his 
home a clean daily newspaper is naturally inter- 
ested in the welfare of the manufacturer or 
merchant whose advertisement contributes 
toward that newspaper’s continued well-being 
and success, , 
















The Christian Science Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DatLy NEWSPAPER 






Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World 
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community campaigns. The initial 
fund was $150,000, raised through 
popular subscription. 

In Macon, Ga., stated Mr. Hat- 
field, quoting from replies to the 
survey, no assistance had been re- 
ceived from the municipal gov- 
ernment, but a special committee 
is at present endeavoring to in- 
terest the City Council. Under 
Georgia laws, it appears, county 
commissioners may not appropri- 
ate money for advertising. Spe- 
cial legislation at the next session 
of the State legislature will attempt 
to secure correction of this con- 
dition. 

The Savannah, Ga., City Coun- 
cil allowed $500 expenditure in 
Florida papers for the purpose of 
calling attention of tourists to the 
desirability of stopping over in 
Savannah on their return North, 
and has agreed to request the 
Georgia legislature, which con- 
venes in June, to pass an act en- 
abling the Council to appropriate 
$100,000 for publicity purposes. 

Tampa, Fla., continued Mr. Hat- 
field, with a population of 52,000 
spent $60,000 in 1922 and will re- 
peat this year. Commercial asso- 
ciations, tourist bureaus, etc., con- 
tributed $10,000; the city $20,000, 
and the county $30,000. 

“Two States, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and the Province of Brit- 
ish Columbia, by legislative ac-- 
tion,” he reported, “have author- 
ized an expenditure of $150,000 to 
be used to advertise jointly the re- 
sources and.tourist advantages of 
the Pacific International North- 
west country.” 


Boyce-Ite Account for Dor- 


rance, Sullivan & Company 


The advertising account of the Boyce 
& Veeder Company, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., manufacturer of Boyce-Ite, 
super-fuel ingredient for automobiles, 
has been placed with the New York 
office of Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 
advertising agency. Plans for newspaper 
advertising to follow up the company’s 
sales campaign ‘are being developed. 


With Ault.& Wiborg Company 

Charles L. Chapman has joined the 
sales staff of The Ault & Wiborg Com- 
patty, New York, Reflex writing inks, 
paste and mucilage, etc. 
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Changes in “The Nebraska 
Farmer” 


W. O. Gundlach, general manager of 
The Nebraska Farmer, has resigned, 
effective July 1. He was appointed 
advertising manager in 1912 and has 
continued to fill this position since he 
became general manager in 1921. 

Glenn Snyder, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Guenther-Glaze 
Advertising Agency, Inc., St. Joseph, 

o., has been appointed advertising 
manager of The Nebraska Farmer. 


Georgia Plans Industrial 
Campaign 

More than $50,000 a year will be spent 
to boost Georgia to industrial interests 
of the North and East. The handling 
of the funds will be at the discretion of 
the Georgia Industrial Bureau, as the 
permanent organization of the Georgians, 
Inc., will be known. 

The purpose of the campaign will be 
to advertise the State’s surplus of elec- 
tric power and to induce outside indus- 
tries to locate their plants in Georgia. 


Advanced by Colorado Springs 
“Gazette” and “Telegraph” 


E. A. Powell, formerly advertising 
manager of the Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Telegraph has been promoted to business 
manager of that newspaper. 

F. Riblett, formerly advertising 
manager of the Colorado Springs 
Gazette has been made advertising man- 
ager of both the Gazette and the Tele- 
graph which were recently consolidated 
as reported elsewhere in this issue. 


Four New Accounts with 
Stavrum & Shafer 


H. J. Shultz & Company, Chicago, 
and A. D. Shoup Company, New York, 
manufacturers of paper boxes, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
Stavrum & Shafer, Inc., Chicago ad- 
agency. This agency also has 
obtained the accounts of Handmacher & 
Michel, manufacturers of cloaks and 
suits, and the Angel Dainty Dyes Com- 
pany, both of Chicago. 


Joins Crawford Publishing Co. 


E. N. Grantvedt has been appointed 
Western advertising representative of 
Mill Supplies and Engineering Directory 
published by The Crawford Publishing 
Company, Chicago. He was formerly 
with Hardware Dealers’ Magazine in 
Chicago. 


vertisin 


Atlantic 'City “Gazette- 
Review” Appointment 
_The ‘Atlantic City, N. J., Gazette-Re 
view, has appointed Hamilton-DeLisser, 
Inc,, publishers’ representative, New 
York, as its national advertising repte- 

sentative. | ¢ 
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rerising Choice 


During ‘tie 
The Detroit News, 
“Published 


i §130%More 
: Week DayAdvertising 


27hMore | 
SundayAdvertising 


than any competitor, not- 
withstanding the heavy line- 
age which The News could 
not accommodate, due to 
space being oversold. 


The | Watrete News. 


270, Sunday C 
rr ae reatost Cirestation in. Detrot cate ond Welchaeen. 
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Significant! 


In the general sessions at the Atlantic 
City convention no one subject received 
so much attention as the rapidly increased 
adoption of business principles in the sell- 
ing of farm products—with the conse- 
quent growth in the importance of the 
farm market. 


It is natural that the outstanding leader- 
ship of Farm and Home over a period of 
43 years in the securing of better market- 
ing and credit facilities for farmers is, 
under these present conditions in Ameri- 
can agriculture, being reflected in notice- 
ably increased results for advertisers. 


Read about 
farm marketing developments in 
“The Foundation of Value” 
(Sent free) 


FARM”" FiOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
J. Lewis Draper, Sales Manager 
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Putting Advertising to Work to 
Eliminate Waste in Industry 






Can Advertising Insure Thrift in the Buying Habits of the Nation? 


By Frederick M. Feiker 


UYERS control production. 

Wastes in production and 
distribution cannot effectively be 
solved without intelligent buying. 
Legislation, Government in busi- 
ness, all sorts of social panaceas 
fail in the face of the inexorable 
law of demand and supply. 

The only fundamental way to 
cure industrial production wastes 
is to educate the buyer to demand 
what he needs instead of giving 
him what he wants. Advertising 
has proved its value in selling 
goods. The new task for adver- 
tising is to educate the buyer to 
what he needs. be 

The movement for the elimina- 
tion of waste in industry has gone 
forward for many years in the 
production side of manufacturing. 
It is fundamentally an engineer- 
ing conception of making two 
blades of grass grow where one 
grew before. It is a program 
whereby with the same capital and 
the same investment and plant a 
manufacturer may turn out more 
product at lower cost, better 
wages, and maintain the service 
essential to the sales of his prod- 
uct to his customers. 


The opportunities _ for the 
elimination of wastes in industry 
were first dramatized in the 


United States through the War 
Industries Board when groups of 
experts, industry by industry, 
were called to Washington and 
asked how they might get along 
with less material or turn out 
more in the same space, and in all 
sorts of ways increase the effi- 
ciency of their plants. One of the 
tragedies of the war is the ceme- 
tery of information, filing case 
after filing case, in a great un- 
used war building containing 
literally thousands of methods 

An address before a General Session at 
the Atlantic City Convention of the Asso- 


ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
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and plans which were worked out 
in various industries to eliminate 
waste under the impetus of war. 
No advertising man can visualize 
this picture of fact without wish- 
ing for the power to spread this 
sort of saving before his indus- 
try or his trade or his public. 

The six industries were Metal 
Trades, Boots and Shoes, Textiles, 
Building, Printing, and Men’s 
Clothing. The individual percen- 
tages of waste ran from 29 per 
cent to 64 per cent, or on the 
average 40 per cent of all the 
capital, labor, thought, effort and 
time put into these industries was 
found to be wasted. 

The men who made these sur- 
veys were outstanding engineers 
of national reputation, but engi- 
neers are proverbially bears on 
facts, and perhaps you may feel 
that the findings of any technical 
man should be discounted. Say, if 
you will, then, that they were only 
half right, that the average waste 
in our American industries was 
not 40 per cent, but 20 per cent, 
and you still get the amazing 
figure of some ten billions of 
dollars annual waste. 

I can make no attempt to pic- 
ture the details of this report, 
which is a 300 some odd page 
book, but three or four main 
groups of facts stand out in all 
the investigations, in which ad- 
vertising men will be especially 
interested. 

First, the utter lack of basic 
statistics upon which to make 
manufacturing quotas or sales 
quotas. 

Second, the lack of coordina- 
tion between sales programs and 
manufacturing programs, and, 
third, standardization and elimina- 
tion of excess sizes and. varieties. 

On taking office as Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, taking 
elimination of waste in industry. 
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as a basic idea, set about estab- 
lishing service divisions in that 
department of the Government. 

I need mention only four or 
five outstanding sections of this 
reorganization. The President’s 
Conference on Unemployment 
held two years ago is almost for- 
gotten but it left a standing com- 
mittee with a great industrialist, 
Owen D. Young, Chairman of the 
Board of the General Electric 
Company, as its chairman. This 
committee has recently issued a 
report on Unemployment and the 
Business ‘Cycle which is a basic 
study with suggested remedies for 
the great fluctuations in labor em- 
ployment. 

In another direction the Bu- 
reau of the Census has com- 
piled and published a “Survey of 
Current Business,” a Government 
report which brings together 
existing data from private as well 
as Government sources including 
the Census, so as to give the busi- 
ness man a picture of the trend 
in industry. 

‘Paralleling these activities 
have been surveys and inquiries 
into the constructive activities of 
trade associations in which an- 
other publication is about to be 
issued and which sets down for 
any association the collective activ- 
ities it may profitably undertake 
to the mutual advantage of all 
members of the association and 
the public. The public savings 
possible through the collective 
action of a socially organized 
trade association are reckoned 
not only in dollars saved but in 
conservation of life and property. 

The second dramatization of 
this program for the elimination 
of waste in industry was made by 
Secretary Hoover three years ago 
when he was president of the 
Federated American Engineering 
Societies. Under his leadership 
this organization undertook a sur- 
vey of six leading industries to 
determine the amount of prevent- 
able wastes in their current 
methods and processes. 

But as a practical illustration of 
how advertising men and engi- 
neers can combine to increase the 
knowledge of buying, the Division 
of Simplified Practice is notable. 
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This Division was established two 
years ago to act as centre point 
to which all parties to a trade 
could come for common discus- 
sion of the practical questions of 
eliminating wasteful practices in 
production and particularly with 
regard to simplifying lines of 
commodities, eliminating excess 
styles and varieties and arriving 
by common consent as to trade 
—— which might be simpli- 
ed. 


“STANDARDIZATION” DEFINED 


Engineers have feared that a 
very considerable part of the 
waste in industry is due to lack 
of standardization. Being engi- 
neers, they naturally regard 
“standardization” as the proper 
term, but to many people that 
particular word has come to have 
a most unfortunate sound. No 
sooner do they hear it than they 
begin to think of a world in which 
we shall live in identical houses 
fronting upon reticulated side- 
walks ornamented by rigidly uni- 
form shade trees—a world where 
the Rolls-Royce and Ford shall 
differ only in dimensions, where 
we shall walk and dress with 
identity, where the dear ladies 
must sacrifice devotion to transi- 
tory style and express individual 
beauty through a standard hat 
bearing a standard feather in a 
standard curve. 

This picture represents the per- 
fect antithesis of what I am 
speaking about. Certainly it por- 
trays the direct opposite of 
Secretary Hoover’s purpose. In 
the first place, the men he has as- 
sembled in his Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice leave all questions 
of art, design, invention, true ex- 
pression of individuality, absolute- 
ly alone. They are looking for 
larger, broader American living 
through waste elimination, not 
for any impositions of mass uni- 
formity. Second, they have no 
aspiration to serve as policemen! 
Their function is to support manu- 
facturers and merchants and cus- 
tomers in measures for mutual 
benefit of all interested. And 
finally, the field of simplification 
is not in such complex products 
as complete automobiles, but just 
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Until recently, there were three 
liberal evening newspapers in New 
York—The Globe, The Evening 
Post and THE EVENING WORLD. 
Today there are two! 


HERE are 25,000 school 

teachers in Greater New York. 
Their wants are manifold; their 
influence boundless. 


For many years they have followed 
the school page conducted by 
Tristram Walker Metcalfe. 


This feature, truly representative of 
one of the city’s greatest depart- 
ments, now appears exclusively .in 


MALLERs BUILDING PuLitzER BUILDING ForD BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York DerTRoItT 
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in everyday common-sense meas- 
ures which will gain full advantage 
of interchangeability, mass produc- 
tion, reduced stocks, quick turn- 
over and high quality product for 
American industry. 

Many of the wastes they treat 
result from the outworn belief 
that the only way to build busi- 
ness is to make something 
different. In- every commodity 
each producer has been adding 
different quirks yearly; each dis- 
tributor and user has been edu- 
cated to. demand still more 
different things, until varieties 
have run wild. I wonder if you 
appreciate how far this over- 
diyersification has gone. 

The week of September 11 for 
example, many hardware manu- 
facturers met in Washington— 
one group representing axes. Now 
unless you have had a_ special 
experience you probably think of 
an axe as just an axe! A primi- 
tive tool associated in your mind 
with Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, in diminutive form 
with George Washington, and 
possibly with your own early con- 
ceptions of the meaning of labor! 
The simplest sort of implement, 
isn’t it? And yet, survey of three 
manufacturers’ lines shows these 
three concerns offering the simple 
axe in thirty-four models, in from 
one to four grades, from one to 
thirty-five brands, from one to 
eleven finishes and from five to 
nineteen sizes. Six thousand one 
hundred and eighteen different 
axes competing for your purchase 
from only three manufacturers. 
Further, on the American sales 
managers’ creed of “Give the 
Buyer What He Wan‘s” you can 
probably get any one of the 
thirty-four models in any of the 
four grades, in any of the thirty- 
five brands, in any of the eleven 
finishes, in any of the nineteen 
sizes so you really may exercise 
your discrimination between nine 
hundred and ninety-four thousand 
eight hundred and forty different 
axes. 

The proposed reduction of the 
axe diversity by adoption of a 
reasonable number of these sizes 
and styles as the only recognized 
line isan excellent example of the 
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method of Simplified Practice, in 
contradistinction to the more 
rigid procedure of standardiza- 
tion. To arrive at a simplified 
line by common-sense procedure 
and then tell the buyer so that 
he may have the benefits of the 
standards thus established, is ob- 
vious. 

Consider some of the wood- 
using industries. In furniture, 
varieties have run riot. The sizes 
of sash and doors are probably 
well in the thousands. There are 
260 different building codes in 
these United States. One- inch 
lumber is being sold today in 
New York in seven different 
thicknesses; 2 x 4's are offered 
in fifteen different sets of dimen- 
sions; and even the same old pine 
tree is called by about 30-odd 
names in different parts of the 
country. Possibly simplification 
may have something to offer in 
the lumber field. 


A NATIONAL GAIN 


The first great national demon- 
stration of the advantages of 
Simplified Practice was _ con- 
tributed by the Conservation 
Division of the War Industries 
Board, and if we can only carry 
forward we may yet come to sce 
in simplification one of our major 
gains from the World War. 

As applied to farm implements, 
the Conservation Division’s sim- 
plification reduced 1092 varieties 
to 137—only 13 per cent of the 
prewar diversity retained. This 
elimination is still effective, though 
here and there an _ uneducated 
buyer forces a weak-kneed sales- 
man to some useless variation 
with the resultant expense carried 
all through office records, cata- 
logues, jigs, machine _ set-ups, 
stocks, workmen’s and salesmen’s 
education. So much of the 
elimination program has been re- 
tained, however, that the presi- 
dent of one of the large manu fac- 
turing plants is sure Simplified 
Practice saved at least $10,000,000 
to the industry in 1920. 

A sizable economy! But it was 
compulsion, the power of‘enforce- 
ment, a vital war measure which 


(Continued on page 65) 
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© Pirie McDonald 


Rex Beach 


whose latest and best novel, 
BIG BROTHER, 


commences in the July Issue of 


[feasts Jnternational Magazine 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
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Only One Chicago 
Newspaper Gives AIll- 


Day Radio Service 


The Evening American gives its great army of 
radio enthusiasts all-day broadcasting service. 


Commencing 9:30 a.m. the Evening American 
broadcasts from its office the early market and 
financial news. This is continued until 1:30 p.m. 


Commencing 2:15 p.m. and continuing until 5 p.m. 
the Evening American broadcasts government mar- 
kets, stories of the various major league baseball 
games in progress and highlights on important news 
events of the day. 

From 6:30 to 7 p.m. Burgess Bedtime Stories are 
broadcasted. This is followed by final baseball scores 
and “flashes” on late news events. 

Each Friday night the Evening American presents 
its now famous “Radio Musical Review” in which 
are featured theatrical stars and the best musicians of 
the city. Entire programs are given and thousands 
of Chicagoans listen in. 
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go| What the Chicago 
Il. |] Evening American Did 
ce | for Radio During 1922 


Presented to its readers the radio work of Chicago’s 


of el . 
ny public schools, printing the lessons, drawings ,etc. 
Gave first public Radio Exposition in Chicago. 
on Perfected an agreement with Westinghouse KYW sta- 


tion thru which a radio news bulletin service from this 
t and | newspaper was inaugurated. This service has been fur- 
ther improved by the installation of a direct wire from 


m. ; : ; ' 
the offices of the Evening American into station KYW, 

) p.m. by means of which we now broadcast direct from our 
offices. 

mar- 


Conducted numerous radio demonstrations in clubs, 
seball § schools, public parks and playgrounds. 
Installed, at beginning of 1922 football season, a micro- 


— phone in the press stand at Stagg Field and broadcasted, 
play by play, the Chicago-Princeton, Chicago-IIllinois, and 
on other important games. 


The great majority of radio enthusiasts in the Chicago 

scores —| territory depend upon the coiumns of the Evening Ameri- 
can for information concerning new developments in the 
industry. 

esents The Evening American was the first newspaper in the 

vhich | West to establish its own radio department and it still leads 

— all Chicago newspapers in authentic, up-to-the-minute 

ans of § radio news. 

RADIO ADVERTISERS Appreciate This Fact and as 
a Result the Evening American Carries More Radio 
Advertising Than Any Other Chicago Newspaper. 


isands 


wspaper 
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A paper is known 


by the advertisers 
it keeps 


Advertisers rarely leave the Boston 
Transcript. Quite the contrary. For 
instance, the largest furniture house in 
Boston, the Paine Furniture Company, 
doing business in this rich buying 
area generation after generation and 
habitually giving most lineage to the 
Transcript, increased its space in the 
Transcript 74% in the first four months 
of 1923 over the same period in 1922. 


This represents the largest gain in 
black and white furniture copy regis- 


tered by any Boston paper. 


Just another proof that advertising in 
the Boston Transcript is worth more 


than it costs. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


National Advertising Representative 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


Chicago New York Boston 


14, 1923 


June 14, 1923 
made this very genuine gain 
possible. 

Here is the opportunity for ad- 
vertising to train the buyer to de- 
mand the simplified lines. The 
only force that America wishes to 
control in intelligent manufactur- 
ing and marketing is the old law 
of supply and demand. The edu- 
cated buyer is the hope of a 
thrifty American whether in in- 
dustry or the home. To illus- 
trate: An agreement to make 
only six sizes will fall down if 
enough buyers order a_ seventh 
size. Yet the only American way 
to assure the six, is for the buyers 
to be sold that fast. 

There is no need to emphasize 
before an audience of advertising 
men, how to write such advertis- 
ing. It goes without saying that 
all skill in market research, all 
the finesse of merchandising plans 
are essential. The main idea is to 
have industry police itself by 
using advertising to educate the 
buyers—to substitute intelligent 
buying for whimsical needs. 

Obviously the problem is com- 


plicated by different classes of in- 
dustry. The methods of creating 


intelligent buying of electric 
motors differ widely from the 
methods of marketing breakfast 
foods or package goods. The 
point is to set up the engineer’s 
program of the ideals of efficient 
production for the buyer’s needs 
and translate those ideals into 
practical sales demand through 
the medium of advertising. There 
is precedent enough for action 
through legal restriction, but sim- 
plification and savings must come 
from industry itself rather than 
enforced by Government decree. 
Certainly effective action results 
when simplified practice is initi- 
ated by industry and the buyer as 
well as the seller is informed. 
The American Writing Paper 
Company has reduced from 377 
to 56 sizes in its business —an 
elimination of 85 per cent with 
corresponding reduction of stocks, 
investment and costs. If through 
the good offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce all the paper 
men would act together and arrive 
at some unanimous _ simplified 
practice which they could recom- 
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mend universally, all possible 
economies would result without 
any restriction of the probable 
advance in the industry’s art. 

In the farm implement field, 
one manufacturer has_ reduced 
latches from bewildering. variety 
to a single style. If a latch 
breaks on the machine in use, the 
owner can rob one from an idle 
machine in ten minutes instead of 
waiting days for replacement 
from the nearest big city. Coin- 
cidently the seats of every type of 
implement have been changed 
from twelve to the single one in 
the centre, while complete adjust- 
ment of their entire line instead 
of requiring the conglomeration 
of wrenches is new accomplished 
with the four simple types above. 


AN EARLY AND SUCCESSFUL 
APPLICATION 


One of the most conclusive of 
the simplifications accomplished 
by industry is that of lamp bases. 
Some of you may remember the 
period of the 90’s when with some 
180 different bases developed, to 
get a new lamp for your special 
socket required memorizing a 
specification almost as complex as 
those still imposed upon machine 
tool users. Along in the first 
years of this century, the lamp 
manufacturers at very large ex- 
pense and with urgent misgivings 
after prolonged discussion, stand- 
ardized on six sizes. 

What have been the results? 
Now, you and I never think of 
lamp base but just go anywhere 
and buy any lamp knowing it will 
fit. Probably then the user has 
benefited most, but the distributors 
have greatly reduced their stocks 
and the manufacturers themselves 
have profited largely. 

The world is faced with new 
problems. These problems can- 
not be solved by old methods. 
New facts, new conditions, new 
states of mind have arisen in the 
world following the war. What 
should be the advertising man’s 
part in these new problems? 
Must he assume that the splendid 
contribution he made under the 
impetus of the patriotic appeal of 
war be lost sight of in the times 
of peace? 
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My answer is your answer: 
No. My answer is that without 
the stimulus of war we must 
meet the problems of peace, and 
all it requires is bigger minds, 
clearer thinking, more work. 

Advertising has proved its 
place in selling goods. Can ad- 
vertising take the next step and 
insure thrift in the buying habits 
of the nation? I helieve it can. 
But I believe that if these prob- 
lems are to be solved they must 
be solved by a fresh approach to 
the problems of industry. 

We must set as an ideal that 
advertising must help in reducing 
the cost of living, at the same 
time increasing the standard of 
living in this country. 

In America we glory in our 
sons having greater opportunities 
than we had. We think of our na- 
tion constantly bringing to the 
lowest paid the satisfaction of the 
best paid. We can keep this up 
only by producing more. We can 
produce more only when we con- 
serve our capital and our time, 
our machinery and our labor by 
putting it to work with less waste. 
And finally, unless intelligent ad- 
vertising puts the reduction of 
waste in the hands of the buyer, 
we will have that much more 
difficult task to gain the goal of 
happier living at American stand- 
oa with less waste. 





F. D. Inglis, President, 
Cincinnati Ad Club 


The Cincinnati Ad Club elected Frank 
BD. Inglis, of the Reuben H. Donnelle 
Corp., president at its annual meet- 
ing. Other officers elected were: First 
ge ages = Helen G. Keelor, Keelor 
& Hall, advertising; second vice-presi- 
dent, oy E, Blaney, advertising 
manager, The Roblman & Sons Com- 
any, departmaent store; treasurer, Ben 

mn 4 signs; financial secretary, Joseph 
R. Tomlin, advertising department, 
Cincinnati Times-Star, and recording 
secretary, Albert R. Riggs, printer. 

Directors for three years chosen 
were: Harry J. Plogstedt, advertising 
department, The Union Savings Bank 

rust Company, and Ralph J. Quinn, 
advertising department, Cincinnati Post. 





“Extension Magazine” Ap-— 
points Henry De Clerque 


The San Francisco and Los Angeles 
offices of Henry De Clerque, Inc., have 
been appointed to represent Extension 
Magazine on the Pacific Coast. 
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Philadelphia 
Entertains British Ad- 
vertising Men 





HE Poor Richard Club, 

Philadelphia, entertained the 
British delegation to the conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World on its return 
from Atlantic City. The delegates 
were put through an _ intensive 
and whirlwind sightseeing trip 
from the time they left Atlantic 
City on a special train over the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway, 
until they were seated on the 
Special of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for New York. 

The train up from Atlantic City 
was drawn by the first of a new 
type engine and made the fifty- 
five miles in forty-three minutes. 
They were met at the ferry by 
fifty automobiles driven by Poor 
Richardites. The visitors were 
officially welcomed by Mayor J. 
Hampton Moore. John Cheshire, 
president of The Thirty Club re- 
sponded for the delegates. 

From City Hall the delegates 
were taken through Fairmount 
Park, up and down the River 
Drive, and then to the University 
of Pennsylvania, where an ~ad- 
dress of welcome was made by 
Provost Penniman and the re- 
sponse by E. S. Agnew, owner of 
Punch. 

Later the delegates visited the 
Wanamaker Store as the guests 
of Rodman Wanamaker through 
Gordon H. Cilley, advertising 
manager of the Philadelphia 
store. As the delegates entered 
the store, the huge pipe organ 
sent forth the strains of “Rule, 
Britannia.” Mr. Cilley read the 
message of Mr. Wanamaker, who 
was unable to attend and Joseph 
Appel, advertising manager of the 
New York store. gave a short 
sketch of the policies formulated 
by John Wanamaker at the found- 
ing of his business. 

After luncheon at the Wana- 
maker store the delegation was 
taken to Independence Hall, finish- 
ing its Philadelphia visit with a 
tour through the plant of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 
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“01 Up! 
«0 


IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
in 
NEW ORLEANS 


HE Times-Picayune continues to set new National Adver- 
tising records in the New Orleans field. 














In May just ended The Times-Picayune printed 277,493 
lines of National Advertising. 


This was 32,597 lines more than the combined National 
Advertising lineage of the other New Orleans newspapers, 
each of which is published seven days a week. 


It was the largest volume of National Advertising ever 
printed by any New Orleans newspaper in the month of May. 


It was a gain of 55,904 lines over the National Advertis- 
ing in The Times-Picayune in May, 1922. 


Sell New Orleans Through- 
Che Gimes-Picayune 


ot FIRST FOR THE SOUTH Tip} 








NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis and Atlanta 
Western Representatives: 
R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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Sells Commercial Trucks on 
Fire Engine Record 


The American-LaFrance Fire Engine 
Company, Inc., Elmira, +» is en- 
tering the commercial field with the 
American-LaFrance commercial truck. 
This concern has manufactured fire 
apparatus since the establishment of the 
original company in 1845, and motor- 
driven fire apparatus since 1909. News- 
paper advertising is at present_intro- 
ducing the new product in Boston, 
New York and Chicago markets. 
production increases in the new plant 
at Bloomfield, N. J., advertising will be 
extended to the cities in which the 
fourteen branch offices of the company 
are located. Automobile trade papers 
and direct-mail advertising will also 
be used. The account is handled by 
H. C. Goodwin, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
advertising agency. 


Harry C. Maley Company 


Augments Staff 

William C. Faul, William E. Prickett, 
and Arnold Lorne Hicks have joined 
the Harry C. Maley Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. Mr. Faul, who will 
be art director, was formerly with the 
Ethridge Company, and the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company. Mr. Prickett, form- 
erly with Critchfield & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, becomes an 
account executive. r. Hicks joins the 
art staff. 


New Advertising Club at Palo 
Alto, Cal. 


The Stanford Advertising Club has 
been organized at Palo Alto, Cal. Mem- 
bers are advertising men of that city 
and of the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity. George Montell, advertising 
manager of the Palo Alto Furniture 
Company, was elected president of the 
new organization. 


H. J. Donohoe with Rufus 
French 


Herbert J: Donohoe has joined the 
staff of Rufus French, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, New York. He_ was 
formerly with Drey, Donohoe & Drey, 
New York, and more recently has been 
with Screenland, New York, as Eastern 
advertising manager. 














Battery Account for R. B. 


Newell Company 
The R. B. Newell Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the Eureka 
Battery Company, Chicago. 


Toledo Better Business 
Commission Appointment 


Berlin Boyd, formerly of Kansas City, 
has been Cage assistant secretary 
of the Toledo, O., Better Business 
Commission. 
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Advertising Successful, All 
Year Club Plans Larger 
Campaign 
Plans are being prepared for thx 
creation of an advertising fund of a: 
least $350,000 a year to carry on the 
campai program outlined for the Al! 
Year Club of Southern California ac 
cording to C. S. Milham, executive sec 

retary. 

Henry W. Keller has been elected 
chairman of the club succeeding Henry 

Robinson, who has resigned. Mr. 
Robinson continues as a member of thx 
executive committee. 

Discussing the benefits which have 
come to Southern California through its 
advertising, Mr. Keller said that the 
All Year Club’s campaign was largely 
responsible for bringing millions of dol- 
lars of tourist business to that section 
of the country. Nearly 18,000 families, 
he states, have signified their intention 
of visiting Southern California this 
un in r to the club’s adver 
tising. 

Mr. Milham expects to hear favorably 
from 12,000 more families who will visit 
that territory during the coming summer 
months. In all he estimates that there 
will be an increase this summer of 
more than 100,000 visitors over the 
number of last summer. 

“If this is realized,” said Mr. Keller, 
“it will mean an additional expenditure 
of $10,000,000 here this summer by 
visitors. Our All Year Club advertising 
campaign is costing this year roughly 
$200,000. It figures out that we will do 
$10,000,000 worth more business here 
this summer at a cost of only 2 per 
cent, and this does not take into con- 
sideration any of the other benefits that 
most inevitably accrue because of those 
who are influenced to remain here perma- 
nently.” 





Y 





Co-operate in Publishing 
Woodworking Monthly 


Four non-competing manufacturers 
of woodworking machinery are co- 
operating in publishing a monthly maga- 
zine called Machinery Methods, the 
first issue of which has just appeared. 
The companies sponsoring the new pub- 
lication are Mattison achine Works, 
Rockford, Ill., Baxter D. Whitney & 
Son, Inc., Winchendon, Mass., Jenkins 
Machine Company, Sheboygan, Wis., 
and Greenlee Bros. & Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill. Machinery Methods is an 
outgrowth of the former house-organ 
of the Mattison Machine Works, “Matti- 
son Methods,” 





Join Cuno Engineering 


Corporation 

Edwin E. Coith and Irving Hance 
have joined the sales department of The 
Cuno Engineering Corporation, Meriden, 
Conn.,* manufacturer of the Cuno Elec- 
tric Match. Mr. Coith has the territory 
West of Chicago. Mr. Hance is selling 
the product in Eastern and Southern 
territory. 
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Advertised one item 
—sold the whole line 


ORTON  Ready-to-Fry Fish 

Cakes are advertised exclusively 

in the NEw York Evenine JouRNAL. 

The manufacturers expected to sell this 
one item of their line. They do. 


But the pressure exerted by the selling 
power of a circulation of 643,489 daily 
is easier to start than to stop. Adver- 
tising in the Evenrne Journau for 
Ready-to-Fry Codfish Cakes has over- 
come the inertia of the whole line of 
Gorton-Pew fish foods and is selling 
every item of it. 


But this result is not surprising to 
those who have followed the way the 
EvENING JouRNAL has successfully 
carried other food campaigns. 


To the selling power of the largest 
daily circulation in America add the 
EVENING JouRNAL’S Merchandising co- 
operation, with the largest and best 
trained personnel, in the country, and 
the sales result becomes not a question 
of quantity, but a question of quota. 


New York is big, but its very size is a 


Gorton’s promise of bigger sales, rather than a 
se Aah threat of selling complexity, when ap- 


a Churchill proached through the proper news- 
Hall account paper, plus the proper cooperation. 


NEW YORK EVE 


Largest daily circulation in America 
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sj Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company,inc. 
ish “The Master Fishermen” 











ely Executive Offices 

AL. Gloucester, Mass. april 20, 1923 
his 

ng 

ily 

er- 

for 

The New York Journal, 
er- New York City. 
| of Gentlemen: 
ng Permit us to express our thanks for the splendid 

cooperation accorded us by your Merchandising De- 

partment during our recent campaign on 
to GORTON'S READY-T0-FRY CODFISH CAKES 
the We also want to compliment your staff on the splen- 
lly did work they did for us amongst the retail grocery 
trade. 

The information and data furnished us was very help- 
est ful and enabled us to get a quick distribution, with 
es a small force of salesmen and a substantial saving 
the in selling expense. 
co- Our advertising counsel, Churchill-Hall, Inc., who 

recommended your service to us have, no doubt; al- 
est ready advised you of the very satisfactory results 

d secured during the campaign. 
in 
ion Very truly yours, 
GORTON-PEW FISHERIES COMPANY 
sa = 
na TJG:EGT Sales Manager. 
ap- 





s lee 
EF NING JOURNAL 


erica —and at three cents a copy 
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For drug products 


Templetons, Limited, Toronto, Canada, 
writes, “Display of the package at the point 
of sale ties up the drug store with our 
newspaper advertising. Our packages are 
handsome, but are too small to have effec- 
tive display at a distance. They must be 
viewed on the counter, at close range. 


“The Brooks Display Container has solved 
the question for us. The striking appear- 
ance of your container attracts the attention 
of all.” 


You can secure similar results from a simi- 
lar display of your own product. 


Send us sample of your product, state 
number of units to be packed in a 
container, and let us know the quan- 
tity in which you are interested. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


BROOKS container 


Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 
Advertising 
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When the Copy Writer Turns 
Mathematics into Word 


Pictures 


Statistics, the Algebraic Trend, and Working Out ‘Different Problems for 
the Reader, Make Interesting Sales Material When Wisely Handled 


By W. H. Heath 


NE of the most successful and 

interesting writers of adver- 
tising copy we ever knew was a 
mathematical wizard. He had a 
happy way of lending a touch of 
adventure to dry algebraic sub- 
jects. When a copy-writing prob- 
lem was put up to him, he almost 
invariably saw it through the eyes 
of an instructor in mathematics. 
His alphabet was figures. 

It is popularly supposed that 
people, as a general rule, are bored 
by figures, compilations, the dead 
reckonings of any science. If you 
want to combat interest, present 
an elaborate outlay of mathemati- 
cal data. 

Our mathematical friend, how- 
ever, has always maintained that 
there was. a certain way to go 
about it. Figures could be made 
interesting. They could go further 
than this: they could make the 
pulse beat swiftly and the eyes 
dance. 

He keeps a file of campaigns 
with a mathematical trend, and 
we were privileged to examine 
some of the exhibits. These frag- 
ments from current advertising 
illustrate the point he makes, 
namely, that figures need not 
necessarily be dry, unattractive 
to the reader. 

The bank advertising of a few 
years ago is exactly the wrong 
conception of applying figures. A 
mere listing of vast sums does 
not work on the imagination. The 
best mathematical message is one 
of comparisons, of problems, here- 
tofore unknown to the average 
person, worked out in conjunction 
with other facts. 

From midnight to midnight, the 
New York Central Lines haul 
100,000,000 ton-miles of freight. 
But this statement, as significant 
as it is, might fail, when con- 
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sidered alone, either to impress 
or interest the person to whom 
mathematics is a weary bore. The 


‘writer has the necessary follow- 


A ton-mile, the measure of 
transportation, is one ton moved 
one mile. A hundred million ton- 
miles are equivalent to moving 
a ton a distance greater than from 
the earth to the sun; or of moving 
4,000 tons around the world. 


FACTS MUST BE CORRECTLY IN- 
TERPRETED 


It does not require a mathemati- 
cal-minded person to find inter- 
est in the above. There is some- 
thing of the Jules Verne spirit 
in the drama of the suggestion. 
Moving 4,000 tons around the 
world suggests itself as being a 
tremendous task. But it has re- 
quired a mathematical copy writer 
to figure out these facts. They 
must be correct or they would be 
immediately challenged. 

In the same twenty-four railway 
hours, the passenger trains record 

,000, passenger-miles, the 
equivalent of carrying more than 
10,000 passengers from Chicago to 
New York. Hence figures are 
given an added and inspirational 
interest. Dry statistics are illu- 
mined with an imaginative quality. 

The American public purchased 
580,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
last year! Interesting, but people- 
would have difficulty in vigualiz- 
ing this mighty total. To “grasp 
it is far easier when other facts 
are known, as told in a compelling 
advertisement for The Consolida- 
tion Coal Company. To produce 
580,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas, 
the gas industry consumed 
73,500,000 tons of bituminous coal 
which is 16 per cent of the total 
annual production. 
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In a recent page advertisement, 
Edison Mazda Lamps were linked 
with the store lighting problems 
of Marshall Field & Company. 
And in order quickly to visualize 
the magnitude ef the lighting job, 
a mathematician did some un- 
usual figuring. He found that the 
lighting system of the Marshall 
Field Store is equal to that of 
the entire city of Des Moines, Ia. 

Obvious mathematical facts are 
not apt to interest people. The 
successful copy of this character 
does some tall hustling for the 
little-known figures and _ prob- 
lems which the public has not 
worked out for itself. 

The American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company believed it would 
interest its public to know some 
facts concerning the laundry busi- 
ness in America in one of its 
departments. The advertisement, 
by the way, was in behalf of linen 
supply concerns. 

As proof that it was an es- 
tablished trade, accomplishing 
great things, the advertiser pre- 
sents the astounding message that 
48,800 miles of towels are placed 
at the disposal of the public every 
day. This would mean daily linen 
for an army of 4,000,000 in- 
dividuals. But making mileage 
of towels is the unique phase of 
the message. It constituted a new 
viewpoint. 

Advertisers of kitchen cabinets 
have often referred to the number 
of unnecessary steps taken by 
women, in their kitchens, when 
preparing meals, but it has re- 
mained for the Napanee to em- 
ploy a domestic science expert who 
actually set down on paper the 
mathematical truth. 

She found that the average 
woman walks about 1,000 steps to 
get a simple dinner. 996 steps 
was the exact average result at- 
tained. 651 steps ~were required 
to prepare lunch and 446 steps 
just to get a breakfast of fruit, 
eggs, biscuits and coffee. Women 
do not realize how these steps 
count up in a day and mathematics 
assists in reminding them. 

An advertiser of a public utility 
has found that the American pub- 
lic takes 14,000,000,000 street-car 
rides a year. Properties capital- 
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ized at $6,000,000,000 provide the 
facilities. 

The Selby Shoe Company, in an 
unusually instructive and inter- 
esting advertisement, brought out 
some significant mathematical facts 
which are certain to find recep- 
tive readers. 

The average woman weighs 125 
pounds; walks one and one-half 
miles a day; takes 5,280 steps; 
carries an aggregate weight of 
more than 600,000 pounds—300 


tons! 


HUMANIZING FIGURES BROUGHT 
SUCCESS TO VACUUM CLEANER 


It is said that the success of a 
certain vacuum cleaner was 
founded on an advertising cam- 
paign, covering the fact that by a 
special payment plan, the house- 
wife was only paying approximate- 
ly eighteen cents a day for this 
appliance. The advertising went 
on to figure out the wear and tear 
on womankind, when old and ob- 
solete methods were used. Figures 
were humanized. 

Here is the “catch” in the idea! 
Figures can be given a great deal 
more than obvious, surface signifi- 
cance. Build little stories or 
dramas around them. Lead the 
reader into their intricacies, cau- 
tiously. 

We find in the scrap-book, this 
Timken example of facts and 
figures put into palatable form: 

“The next time you seat your- 
self at the wheel of your automo- 
bile make this interesting, almost 
miraculous experiment. Realize 
first that this inexpensive mechani- 
nism you call an automobile may 
weigh more than two tons (4,000 
pounds). 

“Realize also that the fastest a 
man has ever run the distance of 
a mile—has ever moved his own 
weight a mile—is 4% minutes. 

“Then start your motor, go 
noiselessly, rapidly through the 
gears, and, keep depressing the 
accelerator. In such manner can 
you move—from a dead start—two 
tons one mile in 84 seconds. Sev- 
eral ounces of foot pressure and 
this miraculous mechanism called 
the automobile has done work 66 
times greater than the best man 
has ever done by himself, even 
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All Roads Lead to 
Washington, D. C. 


HE one place, above all others, 
where every good product should 
be represented is in the National Capital. 











Introduce it there—popularize it there— 
and practically the entire U. S. gets to 
know it. 


So easy to accomplish because ONE 
newspaper — THE STAR — completely 
and influentially covers Washington. 


Our Statistical Department will digest the 
local situation for you upon request. 


Che Loening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING SDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. E. 
150 Nassau Street 5 Rue Lamartine Tower Building p 
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by expending thousands of times 
more energy—moved 22 times the 
weight the same distance in one- 
third the time, with no apparent 
exertion. An unseen something, 
under your easy control, moves two 
tons one mile in 84 seconds.” 

We have seen facts such as 
these, in their raw, mathematical 
version, so deadly and dull, that 
few people would care to read 
them in an advertisement. But 
in the Timken copy, figures and 
story and human interest are 
so deftly blended that facts are 
appetizing and wholesome. 

A manufacturer of road sur- 
facing material made no adver- 
tising progress worthy of com- 
ment, until engineers in the 
department given over to that work 
compiled actual figures to show 
how much more it cost to move 
goods or travel in any fashion on 
poor roads. Then some definite 
ebjectives were attained. Figures 
could be brought forward to prove 
just how much more it cost to 
haul a ton of goods over bad 
roads, than over good roads. 

When this series of figures, 
woven into story form, was pre- 
sented to the reader, things began 
to happen in the sales line and 
now, ‘continuing the process, the 
advertising is accomplishing all 
that could be expected. Farmers, 
particularly, seemed to be im- 
pressed and convinced by the 
mathematical copy. It was indis- 
putable. 

One day a member of Col- 
gate & Company’s advertising staff, 
by the simple method of actually 
keeping tabs, finally reached the 
conclusion of a valuable statistical 
record, and it has been used to 
fine advantage in many campaigns. 
In every Colgate shaving stick 
there are 350 shaves. Would you 
have thought there were so many? 

Another advertiser told the man 
about town his average mileage 
on foot a day. It was something 
a never worked out for him- 
self. 

A soap concern told the house- 
wife, mathematically, just how 
many square feet of dishes she 
washed in a year—and it made her 
gasp, and think more of soap 
efficiency. 
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One of the most interesting ad- 
vertisements we ever read, ex- 
plained mathematically the sum 
total in pounds and in calories of 
foods of various kinds required 
and consumed by an average per- 
son in a given period of time. 

Statistics are not dry-as-dust 
when they are served up with the 
right sauce, properly seasoned, 
cooked to just the proper consis- 
tency, and neatly, appetizingly set 
before their public. 

But segregating them, present- 
ing them with solemn dignity, is 
the unwise practice. Then they 
become aggressive and formidable. 

Experiments are being made at 
the present time in the conceiving 
of an entirely new type of 
arithmetic for general school use. 
It is suspected that if the sys- 
tem is entirely changed, the re- 
sponse of the pupil will be greater 
and the ease of teaching and 
learning considerably facilitated. 
Every problem, when put into a 
sort of story, invites the interest 
of the pupil. It has been attempted 
in the older arithmetics, but in a 
too-stilted form. 

And so, in advertising: Figures, 
arithmetic and statistics are read 
by the public only when they are 
presented in a shrewd manner. 
People must not know that they 
are being fed a heavy diet. 


Suggestion Employed in Mark- 
ing Export Shipments 


Suggestion as a method of gaining at- 
tention has been rated as of greater 
value than bold-face poster type by many 
advertising men. Export managers, ac- 
cording to a recent issue of the United 
States Commerce Reports, share that 
opinion. Such precautionary markings 
as “Handle with Care.” ‘Glass—Frag- 
ile,” and “This Side Up,” on cases for 
oversea shipment, they conclude, are 
practically useless as stevedores through- 
out the world are rarely able to read 
English. The medium of suggestion 
necessarily has to be employed. 

A Latin-American firm places a sketch 
of a glass goblet on each package, omit- 
ting other markings. Each barrel of a 
recent German shipment of electric light 
bulbs was stenciled with a representa- 
tion, of such a bulb. A cash register 
company varies the idea. The cases are 
built in the shape of a cash register 
making their position obvious. The 
principle in this growing practice of 
marking is to suggést to the cargo han- 
dlers the nature of the commodity and 
rely on their sense of care to handle it 


properly. 
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When we started out we 
frequently had to explain 
to people who needed us 
what advertising typogra- 
phy was. {They had heard 
of “ad-setting,” of course. } 
Now all we have to say is 
“Bundscho.’ Fine typogra- 
phy is as recognized an ele- 
ment in an advertisement 
as art, copy and an idea. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYRE CAN SERVE YOU 
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The Largest Farm Paper 





First Farm Bureau President 
Reads The Farm Journal 








pros. Bn 







Mr. Quinn was the first president of 
the first farm bureau. Previously he 
was the first Master of Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Grange and Master of County 
Pomona Grange. He continues to 
serve the County Farm Bureau as a 
director and is President of the Bing- 
hamton Milk Producers’ Association. 












It Pays and Proves It Pays 
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a | Circulation over 1150000 
ut J AMES QUINN is a fine example of 


the type of man who during the last 
decade has earned for farming an economic and 
political recognition. He was one of 12 children. At 
the age of 23—in 1883—he bought 100 acres of land near 
the place of his birth. He had no money, but cut and sold 
enough timber to make a payment on the farm, which 
at that time carried five cows. After five years of work 
on the farm he sold it at $8000 profit, having increased 
its carrying capacity to 35 cows. It was on this farm 
that the first Farm Bureau field tests—a pasture demon- 
stration—were made. Today Mr. Quinn owns a 396-acre 
farm worth $50,000, on which he carries 90 head of dairy 
stock. 





Mr. Quinn’s name will be etched deep into the story of 
the Farm Bureau’s beginning. On November 14, 1913, 
he was elected the first president of the Broome County 
(N. Y.) Farm Improvement Association which was the 
initial name of the Broome County Farm Bureau—the 
first bureau organized in the United States. 


To men like Mr. Quinn The Farm Journal has a strong 
appeal, because, as Mr. Quinn says, “The Farm Journal 
is a splendid paper both for its way of keeping the 
people informed on thing, the farmer should know and 
its real good news and ideas good for any farmer and 
his home.” 


ES mn 





Believed In for A6 Years 
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JANT ADS are enlarged 

Jac-similes of magazine 
or newspaper advertisements. 
They can be printed in black 
and white or color, andin any 
size up to 38" x Si 


Giant dis Aid Old Product 
To Reach New Market 


es years Brown & Sharpe hair clippers have 
been the barbers’ favorite. National adver- 
| tising is now being used to increase the sale of 
these clippers through retail stores. 

This new campaign was announced to the 
trade by a broadside, which when opened, pre- 
sents an enlarged facsimile of the first advertise- 
ment—a Giant Ad. These will be stuck up in 
thousands of dealers’ windows to remind, those 
whom the magazine advertising sold on the 
home clip idea, that Brown & Sharpe Clippers 
are for sale inside. 

Because of its exact similarity to the magazine 
advertisement, the Giant Ad is the surest re- 
minder of that advertisement and of the desire 
for the product which it awakened. 


Write for descriptive booklet, rate card and samples 
NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117-119 East 24th Street, New York. Phone: Mad. Sq. 3680 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
1420 Chestnut St., Spr. 1173 28 School _. , 5257 335 Sth Ave., Smithfield 1162 


GIANT ADS 
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Vigilance Work in Great Britain 


How One Publishing House Censors Its Advertising 


By Horace S. Imber 


Associated Newspapers, Ltd. 


HEN America sends _ its 

delegates to the 1924 conven- 
tion in London we Britishers make 
no secret of the fact that the 
visit will be of immense service 
to our salesmanship and advertis- 
ing methods. 

We have made progress in 
England. Within a brief quarter 
of a century our leaders of in- 
dustry and commerce have come 
to accept without question the 
principle that if you wish to sell 
goods you must tell the public 
about those goods or they will 
not buy. 

In Britain we can say, without 
the least exaggeration, we have 
now reached the era of the adver- 
tiser. Advertising, once regarded 
even by men of enterprise as a 
necessary evil, and by others as 
an undignified waste of money, is 
now approvingly acknowledged as 
the keystone of business. 

The last citadel of conservation 
fell when the old-time small shop- 
keeper swept away his cobwebs of 
tradition, and consented to sell the 
things the public asked for in- 
stead of those he thought they 
ought to have. 

There are many points on which 
we would like your guidance and 
co-operation. I will merely deal 
with one important subject in re- 
gard to which you are greatly in 
advance of us. I refer to the 
system which obtains in America 
for the maintenance of a_ high 
standard of business integrity in 
advertisements. We realize, as 
you do, that because publicity is 
the fount of life to industry and 
commerce, it is essential, above all 
things, to keep the waters pure and 
crystal-clear. That, as you have 
discovered, is no such easy task as 
would appear to those outside the 
publishing profession. The power 
of advertising is so tremendous, 

From an address before the Atlantic 


City Convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. 
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and so universally recognized, that 
in the nature of things it has a 
common attraction for all who 
have purposes to serve, the just 
and the unjust, the honest and 
the dishonest, the bona-fide trader 
and the ingenious swindler. 

Now every paper, in its own in- 
terests equally with those of the 
public, would instantly reject an 
advertisement which it knew to be 
a fraud. Newspapers and period- 
icals which have secured the 
full confidence of their readers 
know the value of that confidence 
too well to be willing to jeopardize 
it. For this potent reason -no 
paper would willingly print a 
false advertisement any more than 
it would print false news. Also, 
in the long run, it would mean 
business suicide, and suicide is the 
act of a madman. In America 
you have been quick to perceive 
the vital importance of safeguard- 
ing the public and the honest ad- 
vertiser alike; and, as is your way, 
you have been quick to act upon 
your perception. Here, as in so 
many other things, your genius 
for organization came into play. 

In this matter you in America 
have permitted yourselves to im- 
prove upon the famous ‘dictum 
that you can fool some of the 
people all the time and all of 
the people some of the time. 

In advertising, at any rate, you 
do not tolerate such latitude. 
When a fake advertiser has fooled 
some of the people once, you bring 
him to a dead stop. Never again, 
through a newspaper, can he, iti 
his own personality, fool the same 
people or any new ones in all your 
vast country. That is wonderful 
organization in a country so big as 
America. If you can do such a 
thing, surely we can, seeing that 
all our country, with all its pub- 
lic and all its papers, would very 
nearly go into New York State. 
That is one of the things we wish 
you to tell us when you come over. 





on 
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In individual ways we. have al- 
ready begun to solve the problem, 
but we have no uniform action, 
and it is only in that way we can 
form an effective policy. There 
may be many who do not compre- 
hend what a ticklish question we 
in England have before us. You 
are, of course, familiar with the 
system set up in America for the 
prevention of undesirable advertis- 
ing, however cleverly disguised. 

You will be interested, there- 
fore, in seeing how far we have 
got in the same direction. The 
position in a nutshell is that while 
most newspapers of standing are 
more or less on their guard against 
fraudulent or objectionable adver- 
tisements, there is neither stand- 
ardization nor organized vigilance. 
_As I say, all British papers of 
repute exercise a degree of censor- 
ship over their advertisements, all 
the London daily papers, all the 
famous provincial dailies, and 
numbers of other journals whose 
prestige is high, though they may 
not be so well known outside their 
areas of influence. 

In order, however, to give an 
idea of the magnitude and the 
complicated character of the prob- 
lem we are considering, I will 
tell you the system we have in 
the publishing house with which 
I have the honor to be connected. 
It is the office I know most about. 
The Daily Mail advertisement de- 
partment works strictly to a sys- 
tem which guarantees to readers 
complete satisfaction for any out- 
lay they may make in response to 
an advertisement in that news- 
paper. 

n cases where goods are bought 
over the counter, advertisements 
are only accepted from firms in 
whose trading method the paper 
has full confidence. If, as may 
happen by chance, a Daily Mail 
customer is for some reason dis- 
appointed with a purchase, the 
matter is immediately taken up 
with the firm, which in no case 
hesitates to put things right. Mail- 
order advertisets, whose goods as 
a rule cannot be inspected before 
purchase, are required to sign a 
guarantee form, pledging them- 
selves to return the money in full 
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should a reader have reasonable 
cause for dissatisfaction. 

Just before sailing I glanced 
over our Black List as it stands. 
In one column there are the names 
(and sometimes, too, the aliases) 
of persons whose advertisements 
will on no account be accepted, and 
in another column are the reasons 
why. Here are some of the rea- 
sons: 


Delay in dealing with orders; goods iu- 
ferior; readers’ complaints disregarded: 
cash investments as condition of employ- 
ment; preparations containing dangerous 
drugs; no balance sheet issued; manag- 
ing director formerly controlled "doubtful 
company; snowball system of selling 
things for prizes; offer of lessons from 
great singers on “special terms”; trial 
samples at exorbitant prices; eeiiee- 
tory dealings with customers; mushroom 
firm with name likely to be confused 
with great house of international reputa- 
tion; misleading phraseology; no facili- 
ties ‘for supply on big scale advertised; 
hair preparation with injurious ingre- 
dient; bucketshops, and goods embodying 
special features claimed, but main fabric 
rubbish 


The bans in such instances as | 
have given apply to the advertisers 
themselves on account of some- 
thing which is unsatisfactory about 
their methods of business. We 
have in addition another long 
black list of certain classes of 
advertisements which are auto- 
matically refused, whoever offers 
them. In this category are to be 
found announcements which offer 
to cure maladies which medical 
science declares to be incurable. 
Less blatant advertisements, which 
only promise relief, are subjected 
to very close investigation, and 
are refused nine times out of ten. 
The advertisement departments of 
The Daily Mail have at their dis- 
posal, and regularly make use of, 
the services of specialists in all 
kinds of products. 

In practice they form a jury of 
experts—medical experts, experts 
in boot manufacture, experts in 
clothing, and so on. To them are 
submitted samples of any goods 
which are open to doubt as to 
quality or suitability for public 
distribution. While these goods 
are being analyzed or examined, 
independent inquiry is made as to 
the standing of the would-be adver- 
tisers, their resources, and the sort 
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of premises from which they 
operate. Betting advertisements are 
rigorously excluded, as are those 
of brokers who are not members 
of the Stock Exchange. Mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange are 
not permitted to advertise. Money- 
lenders are also under the ban, as 
in England they are usually sharks. 
Offers to sell land abroad are also 
excluded, except under adequate 
guarantees, such as in the case of 
Government Departments. 

In another category altogether, 
we discovered a man who pro- 
fessed to teach people how to build 
up a big mail-order business, and 
sold his pupils all manner of goods 
so that they might profit by their 
experience. e went on the 
black list, and his method of trad- 
ing made an interesting addition 
to the general ban. All these re- 
strictions, you will understand, are 
made with two objects only. 

(1) To protect readers from 
fraud. : 

(2) To secure the maximum 
results for honest advertisers 
whose advertising would suffer 
and whose goods would be dis- 
credited by association with 
tricksters. : 

As a further indication of how 
thoroughly we put this policy into 
practice, let me give a few more 
typical examples of “barrage. 

No recipes for sale. 

No advertisements from trade 
sources masquerading as private 
offers. 

No adoption announcements. 

No books or periodicals of sug- 

estive character. : 

’ No apartments which forbid 
children on the one hand or 
specify “no restrictions” on the 
other. . 

No personal advertisements mak- 
ing promiscuous appointments. 

No matrimonial advertisements ; 
careful watch on “housekeeper,” 
“gentleman” and “widower” an- 
nouncements. 

No “shares for sale” unless 
previously offered through a pro- 
spectus. 

No such wording as “no ques- 
tions asked” or “portion of lost 

roperty can be retained by 
nder.” 
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No private inquiry agents, mas- 
sage establishments, beauty spe- 
cialists, and the like. 

You may think I could go on 
indefinitely. 

This is not the case, or there 
would be no advertisements at all 
in our paper and its associated 
newspapers, whereas we generally 
have more than we can carry. In 
fact, the advertisement revenue 
last year amounted to $15,000,000. 
That in itself shows the value of 
the policy we so rigorously carry 
out. In the department for which 
I speak we edit advertisements as 
carefully as we edit news. Our 
method is even more drastic, for 
our remedy is more often to re- 
ject than to amend. But this is 
what I wish to impress upon you. 
We should not set up and main- 
tain all this elaborate machinery 
in a single newspaper office if we 
did not consider it absolutely es- 
sential. With it all, we are only 
able to protect the advertiser and 
the public so far as our own news- 
papers are concerned. 

_We have our own system of 
vigilance because in Britain there 
is no counterpart of the national 
vigilance organization which car- 
ries on its work so effectively 
throughout the length and breadth 
of your country. A corresponding 
system is what we desire. It would 
not be feasible for every news- 
paper office in Britain to set up 
such a network of precaution as 
that possessed by The Daily Mail. 
Nor should it be necessary to go 
to such trouble and expense as it 
would mean mostly duplication of 
effort. This is only one direction 
in which you could give us your 
valued assistance and advice. 

When you come to London for 
the 1924 convention, tell our man- 
ufacturers, our merchants, our 
advertisers and our publishers ex- 
actly how you manage this im- 
portant matter in America. Show 
us how you got over your diffi- 
culties. That is just what is 
wanted to give us the start to 
provide the impetus which I am 
confident would lead to the early 
formation of a vigilance organiza- 
tion such as that which has proved 
so successful in America. 
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TWO QUESTIONS 
TO ASK A NEWSPAPER 


Do your readers respond ? 


Have they enough money 
to buy what is advertised? 


Yes—to both questions! There is no 
mooted doubt as to the ability of Enquirer 
readers to purchase anything that strikes 
their fancy—from Rolls Royces to player- 
pianos, Gorham Silver to toilet soap. 


The local dealers know 
it—that’s the reason they 
use The Enquirer con- 
tinuously and more con- 
sistently than any other 
Cincinnati paper. 





Put It On Your Current Schedules Because It 


Covers Cincinnati Every Day 
Covers In the Way That PAYS 


The CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. I, A. KLEIN 
50 E. 42nd Street 142 Market Street 16 W. Monroe Street 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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FIVE 
exclusive features 
of the Dairymen’s 

League News 


Sixty thousand subscriptions 
from the members of the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., alone*. 
Also subscribed to and read by 
thousands of other farmers be- 
cause of their interest in one or 
more of the eight other co-oper- 
ative marketing associations in 
New York State. Thus the 
kly circulation for the past 
12 months has averaged way 
over 60,000 copies. 
Circulation is concentrated and 
specialized. 
Farmer - owned, farmer - con- 
trolled. 
In 1922 showed a larger per- 
centage of total lineage from its 
own home territory, New York 
State, than either of the other 
two state farm papers. 








* Reader interest among this 
group is guaranteed by the fact 
that the League transacts more 
than $2000 annual business 
with the average member sub- 
scriber in selling for him his ; 
chief source of income—milk. , 
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OU can judge a publication 
i pretty accurately by its 
unding with the business men 
pits home territory. 


In 1922, the Dairymen’s League 
ews showed a larger percentage 
total advertising lineage from 
ms in its home territory, New 
ork State, than either of the 
ther two state farm papers. 


The News stands as the official 
pkesman of the co-operative 
marketing movement in New 
fork State and bordering coun- 
es. There are today nine co- 
prative marketing associations 
1 this territory—nine groups of 
mers who are organized to con- 


hey raise. 

Co-operative marketing stab- 
izes the farmer’s income; he 
eceives checks at regular inter- 
als throughout the year. And 





W YORK: 120 West 42d Street 
Phone—Bryant 6081 
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tol the marketing of the crops’ 
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hy New York’s advertisers 
chose this farm paper 


because he is sure of a market for 
his products, he can steadily in- 
crease his productivity—and his 
income. 


Business farmers of this type 
form a profitable, year-after-year 
market for farm supplies of all 
kinds—and for most of the ne- 
cessities and luxuries of modern 
living. 

The News is read thoroughly 
week after week by New York 
farmers who are directly and fi- 
nancially interested in the success 


of the co-operative marketing — 


movement. 


New York’s advertisers know 
these and other equally impor- 
tant facts about New York busi- 
nessfarmersand thefarmer-owned 
faim paper. One of our represen- 
tatives will gladly tell you the 
whole interesting story—if you 
will drop us a line. 


CHICAGO: 1008 Otis Building 
Phone—Franklin 5959 
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Nobody 


loves a fat book 


so the fat and ponderous reference volume 
soon moves away from a busy desk 


OUR over-weight book starts 
out in life under a discourag- 
ing handicap. 
Convenience to the customer 
is part of the value of a book. 


If a reference book is to be 
referred to easily, it must be 
kept close to hand. But a great, 
corpulent volume is too big to 
be kept either inside or on top 
of your desk. It must be put in 
the book-case. Instead of reach- 
ing it from where you sit, you 
must leave your desk and go and 
get it. Generally you don’t. 


Although the book contains 
quite useful information, you 
seldom bother to refer to it. 
Weighed down by pages unnec- 
essarily thick, a perfectly good 
book becomes about one-and-a- 
half per cent efficient. 


Thus, the chief sufferer from 
an over-weight book is the man 
who sends it out. It is hard to 
sell a reference book that people 
refer to but seldom. 


It is equally hard to secure 
your full quota of orders from a 
catalog that prospects dislike 
to handle. 

Make a trade directory, cata- 
log, dictionary, glossary, or any 
book you propose to publish eas- 
ier to handle and you will make 
it more profitable. 

An almost unbelievable reduc- 
tion in size and weight can be 
made by using Warren’s Thin- 
text, a light, compact paper of 
great strength. A book printed 
on Warren’s Thintext contains 
1184 pages to the inch. A sheet 
25 x 38 inches weighs less than 
one ounce. 

Warren’s Thintext prints both 
type and half-tones well. You 
can obtain samples from your 
printer or from the paper mer- 
chantin your 
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Papers. Printing Papers 


The thinness and lightness of Warren’s Thintext are also desir- 
able in sales manuals, data books, price-lists, and broadsides. 


S. D. Warren Company, Boston, 


Mass. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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Miners’ Sales Problems That Ad- 
vertising Will Help Solve 


Why the Advertising Man Will Find It Profitable to Keep Close to the 
Metallurgist’s Elbow 


By James H. Collins 


SOME years ago a wonderful 
deposit of nickel was found in 
the Sudbury district of Ontario—a 
bonanza for Canada, because it 
gave her something to sell the 
United States that is not produced 
in our own borders. 

Yet if Canada found another 
such nickel deposit tomorrow, it 
would be valueless. For Sudbury 
itself can produce more nickel 
than the whole world needs. 

For the same reason, an anti- 
mony mine would have no mar- 
ket value. Some metals are in 
such good demand that their min- 
ing is steadily profitable. The 
world’s supply of platinum is 
never adequate for its needs. Tin 
is absorbed about as fast as it is 
mined. But they are very few, 
these minerals with an adequate 
market. Generally, the miner can 
produce far more of a given metal 
or non-metallic mineral than the 
world wants. Among the staple 
metals, those needing more con- 
sumption are gold, silver, lead, 
zine and copper. Among the rare 
metals, platinum is almost the 
only one with a hungry market. 
Cobalt, vanadium, magnesium, 
tellurium, cadmium, bismuth, 
uranium—these all have unsolved 
marketing problems, the possible 
production far exceeding demand. 

The public calls them “rare,” 
but to the miner they are “nui- 
sance” metals, or have been in the 
past, getting in the way when he 
extracts marketable minerals. 

Platinum was a “nuisance” 
metal when the Spaniards first 
found it mixed with gold in the 
West Indies, and threw it aside 
as valueless.. Today it is more 
costly than gold, and esteemed on 
that account in jewelry. It is also 
a highly useful metal, making 
laboratory utensils with a very 
high melting point, not affected 
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by most chemicals, and also valu- 
able in dentistry, as a catalytic 
agent and for electrical purposes 
such as contact and ignition points. 

Tungsten was a “nuisance” 
metal twenty-five years ago, and 
miners complained bitterly because 
it had to be taken out with silver 
and thrown on the dump. When 
it was adapted to incandescent 
lamp filaments it became more 
valuable than silver. 


WHAT WAS DONE WITH ONE 
“NUISANCE” METAL 


Canada has an outstanding 
“nuisance” metal in cobalt, which 
is found in Canadian silver ores to 
such a degree that 175,000 tons of 
silver ore contain 7,000 tons of 
cobalt. Apart from its limited use 
as a blue coloring substance there 
is little demand, and thousands of 
tons have accumulated as residue 
at the smelters. But the possi- 
bilities in such metals were shown 
by Elwood Haynes’ invention and 
advertising of “Stellite,” an alloy 
of cobalt with another rare metal, 
chromium, which contains no iron, 
yet as a machine-tool metal will 
work at speeds that burn up the 
best tool steel, and take cuts that 
would crumble steel. Laboratory 
uses have been found which may 
ultimately be commercialized to 
put the cobalt market on a ton- 
nage basis. Small percentages in 
pure iron make non-corrosive al- 
loys which might find uses in 
roofing and sheet metal. Cobalt 
electrically plated on steel and 
brass gives a more adhesive coat- 
ing and a better appearance than 
nickel, which it resembles. More 
costly than the latter, it can be 
deposited several times as fast and 
is less easily corroded. It is also 
used to some extent in coinage 
and German silver. 

Few advertising men realize 
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how broad this field is, or how con- 
sumer interest may be needed to- 
morrow for the development of new 
uses discovered in.the laboratory. 

Twenty-five years ago few peo- 
ple outside the laboratories knew 
that there was such a metal as 
vanadium. Hiorns’ comprehen- 
sive treatise on metals and alloys, 
dated 1901, makes no reference to 
it whatever. Del Rio isolated it 
from a Mexican lead ore in 1801, 
but his discovery was discredited 
until Sefstr6m confirmed it thirty 
years later. In 1900, some Pitts- 
burgh steel.men, having vanadium 
deposits in Peru,. undertook to 
create a demand for this unknown 
product. As a laboratory propo- 
sition it had been found valuable 
in. imparting anti-fatigue proper- 
ties to steel, but the steel men had 
not taken it up. The Flannerys 
had’ some first-rate technical 
articles written by metallurgists 
and engineers, showing the su- 
periority of vanadium _ steel. 
Booklets were also prepared, but 
no periodical advertising done, 
chiefly because the promoters 
didn’t know how to go about such 
a.campaign. In the course of 
their promotion work, they inter- 
ested Henry Ford, who adopted 
vanadium steel for his cars. That 
gave it the greatest single impetus, 
because Ford. told the public about 
the advantages of this alloy steel 
in wear and lightness. Another 
novelty that brought wide. public- 
ity because it was something ap- 
pealing to the popular imagination 
was a “vanadium shovel,” having 
wearing properties and lightness 
due to vanadium steel. Today the 
market for vanadium steel is being 
still further increased by the ad- 
vertising of several tool and ma- 
chinery manufacturers who use it 
in their products. 

‘Even the commonest metals 
have undeveloped advertising and 
marketing possibilities. 

-Take the best advertised metal 
of the moment—copper. The pub- 
lic has not only responded to pub- 
licity pointing out the durability 
of copper, but manifested wide- 
spread interest in copper advertis- 
ing as information. But the use 
of the red metal for roofing, 
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plumbing and hardware is just a 
beginning in the possibilities. 
Only yesterday, for example, 
copper was thought to be “poison- 
ous” to iron, and even Govern- 
ment contracts specified that iron 
should contain not more than a 


certain percentage of copper. 
Metallurgists were set making 
tests. They demonstrated that, 


far from being injurious, copper 
improved iron and steel, making 
them resistent to corrosion. As 
an outcome of advertising in tech- 
nical journals, this old supersti- 
tion has been scotched and Gov- 
ernment contracts now specify 
certain percentages of copper. in 
iron and steel. 


A NEW DEMAND FOR COPPER 


A growing new demand for 
copper is found in the use of 
copper sulphite for purifying city 
water. A very small amount of 
this chemical, about two pounds 
per million gallons, added before 
filtration, kills vegetable pollution 
and removes unpleasant flavors, 
Copper shingles, copper kettles 
and other copper products are 
now advertised in large space. 
Copper sulphate is being used in 
building a new type of road, three 
per cent added to asphalt protect- 
ing the latter against “running” in 
hot weather. Copper oleate is 
used for impregnating fishnets so 
they will not be affected by marine 
pests, replacing tar which has al- 
ways been used for that purpose. 
Copper alloyed with steel, the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany advertises, adds to the. per- 
manence of black and galvanized 
and roofing tin plates. 

It may well be that later on. 
when the merits of copper metal 
have been impressed through ad- 
vertising, the research association 
will turn to the many brasses 
made by alloying copper with 
other metals. The public knows 
the bright golden brass of the kit- 
chen faucet, made of copper and 
zinc, but it does not know the 
many white and red brasses in 
which nickel, tin, lead, iron, gold 
and other metals are also used, 
for jewelry, silverware and other 
purposes. “German . silver” | is 
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Open Letters to 
Advertising Agents 


The NATIONS BUSINESS 


“so 


Published by 
The Caamper of COMMERCE of 
the Unrrep States of AMERICA 


Washington 
June Fourteenth 
1923 


Dear Mr. Powers: 


Wi'’: the May issue, The NATION'S BUSINESS crossed the hun- 
dr d thousand line. In June our net sale was 104.00¢, and 
for July our print order is 113,000. 


The strength of The NATION'S BUSINESS, however, as you ap- 
preciate, does not lie in mass of circulation, but rather 
in the character of the business men who read this magazine 
every month. They are 


Men with a national point of view 

wen in tHe thick of business action 

wen controlling big operations with 
enthusiasm for their sound development 

Men accustomed to leaa in their 
respective communities 

Men so interested in American business pro- 
gress that they subscribe to a magazine 
devoted exclusively to it. 


That you appreciate the force of annorncements spread before 
such men is evidenced by your consistent recommendation and 
use of The NATION'S BUSINESS. 


And you will be glad to know that ovr monthly advertising 
gains as indicated by Printers‘ Ink figures have been 504 or 
over for the last eight months. 


with heartiest good wishes. 


! ‘ + A ‘ 
Mr. Marsh K. Powers, President Victor Whitlock 


Powers-House Company, Director of Advertising. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


20M THENATIONS BUSIN 
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really a white brass, made of 
copper and nickel. And so with 
the bronzes, which are copper-tin 
alloys to which other metals ‘are 
added for ornamental and utili- 
tarian purposes—“gun-metal” is a 
familiar example known to every- 


ly. 

Zinc is another everyday metal 
that needs advertising—needs it so 
badly, in fact, that a campaign 
was started several years ago by 
the American Zinc Institute, but 
halted by the business depression. 
The advertising was resumed re- 
cently and in May of this year the 
institute passed a resolution “to 
perfect and execute a plan to 
raise and expend all of the moneys 
so raised in a sum not exceeding 
$100,000 for the purpose of con- 
ducting a national advertising 
campaign for zinc products for 
the coming year.” Like copper, it 
goes on the toboggan slide in hard 
times, falling below the cost of 
production, and even in normal 
times could be mined in much 
larger quantities than are needed. 
Unlike copper, which we export, 
there is vigorous foreign zinc 
competition in our metal markets. 

Zinc needs advertising even 
more than copper because it is 
handicapped by popular prejudice. 
People generally know the virtues 
of copper without being sold—the 
only question in the public mind is 
that of cost, with which advertis- 
ing is dealing. But one of the 
principal uses of zinc is for gal- 
vanizing iron and steel. Because 
the latter are perishable and even- 
tually rust, the public has come to 
believe that zinc is also perishable 
when it is really a most durable 
metal pure, taking on a firmly 
adherent coat of zinc suboxide 
that protects it from the atmos- 
phere. It has also been handi- 
capped by such nicknames as 
“spelter,” a medieval Low German 
term for pewter and solder, now 
used chiefly in the brass industry 
for ingot zinc. Still another mar- 
keting handicap in this industry 
was pointed out by Charles M. 
Schwab who, in speaking to zinc 
mien several years ago, expressed 
surprise that they had so many 
business secrets in the way of cost 
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data, the operation of mines and 
the reduction of the metal. This 
has undoubtedly saddled the in- 
dustry with wasteful methods and 
kept up production costs. 


A WAY TO INCREASE SALES 


One excellent way of selling 
more zinc, it is said, would be 
improving the quality of galvan- 
ized articles. Another, to encour- 
age the use of pure sheet zinc for 
cornices, gutters, roofs, eave- 
troughs and so forth. During the 
war there was an extensive de- 
velopment of our zinc rolling 
facilities, the metal being used for 
lining cartridge boxes and other 
military purposes, and these facili- 
ties are not being employed any- 
where near capacity. Great quan- 
tities of zinc oxide are used as a 
filler to improve the resiliency and 
durability of automobile tires. 

The public never thinks of lead 
and silver as twin metals, but they 
are to the miner, from both the 
production and marketing stand- 


points. A considerable proportion | 


of these metals are extracted from 
ore that contains both, and ac- 
cording to the state of the market 
one is a by-product of the other, 
sometimes silver paying for the 
extraction of lead and vice versa: 
On this basis, a great deal of sil- 
ver is mined at a profit because 
lead pays part of the cost where 
pure silver ore cannot be profit- 
ably worked. 

In hard times, lead goes on the 
toboggan slide with copper and 
zinc. American. producers are 
under a handicap of imported for- 
eign lead. Indirectly, advertising 
is constantly creating .new lead 
consumers, for 10 per cent of our 
total output is used in the tele- 
phone industry as covering for 
telephone cable — the Western 
Electric Company purchased 53,- 
000,000 pounds for that purpose in 
1921. Another indirect consumer 
lift is given in the advertising of 
modern bathrooms and sanitation, 
for the metal is used for plumb- 
ing, water, gas and fuel pipes. 
Still another important new use, 
created largely through the ad- 
vertising of handy packages for 

(Continued on page 97) 
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At the Great Convention 
in Atlantic City 


6¢FET’S continue truth telling—know a greater unity— 
and achieve advertising’s greatest success through 
world-wide co-operation” might-be referred to as the 
spirit of the A. A. C. W. Convention at Atlantic City. 
“The House of Transportation” is proud of the Con- 
vention’s accomplishments. 





Quite naturally we enthuse over the activities of the 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association and the Associated 
Business Papers. They helped to make the Convention 
great through a keynote of “Know the market thor- 
oughly” and “Serve the field intensively.” 


Of equal import was the influence of the A. B. C. This 
accepted standard of “Truth in circulation” leaves un- 
questioned its value to buyers of white space. The 
purchasing power stands out-front through an A. B. C. 
statement. 


Our confidence in the I. A. A., the A. B. P. and the 
A. B. C. is made stronger through the many manifesta- 
tions of their worth at this great Convention. 


Conventions like this give the tested and proven plans 
that make results more certaip, and we are more than 
ever aroused to our responsibility in the matter of making 
known the sales possibilities in the Railway and Marine 
markets. 


If you are interested in seeing how aggressive in these 
fields are many advertisers, ask us to send you a current 
copy of Railway Age, Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Age, or any of our publications. Their timeliness, facts, 
figures and inspiring advertising will prove informative. 


Simmons-BoarRDMAN PUuBLISHING Co. 
“The House of Transportation” 
30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Simmons-~BoaRDMAN PuBLICATIONS 


ALL A.B.C. ALL A.B.P. 
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Dental ‘Aas from" 
a Garage Mechanic 


A car owner may daily come in contact 
with, or be “reached” by, an automobile 
mechanic, but he would not seek ad- 
vice from him on his teeth nor respect 
it if given. 


ee a | 


This is.elementary psychology; we all 
know that to influence the mind we must 
make the right approach, through the 
right channels, in an appropriate atmos- 
phere. 


No craftsman would attempt to build a 
house with a hammer—one tool won’t 
do everything. Even one type of a 
salesman cannot sell all kinds of people. 
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Yet we find some bizarre thinking and 
acting when it comes to advertising. 
Such thinking as attempts to throw these 
fundamentals into the discard, and tries’ 
to make one kind of advertising in one 
kind of a medium do it all. 


If a man wants to sell Farmers, Retail- 
ers, Manufacturers, Engineers, or any 
other well defined class, why does he 
not use the high grade publications spe- 
cially built for each group, each possess- 
ing the highest known degree of reader 
interest ? 


A. 
B.p 


Perhaps it is for the same reason that a 








duffer played through the entire game 
with a niblick—he did not know how to 
use the other clubs. He went around 
the course all right, but, oh gosh, the 
score. 





“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” , means proven cir- 


culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 


other departments. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


100% A. B. C. Audited. Reaching 54 
Different Fields of Trade and Industry 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street . New York 
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true-talk 


about SEATTLE and 


her newspapers ~ ~ ~ 


The Friendly 


Voice 


OME papers are militant. Some 

sleep along placidly. Some thunder 
at mole hills and quite overlook moun- 
tains. 


And some are friendly! 
The Seattle Star has a friendly soul— 


its readers are its sincere friends. From 
its editorial thrusts to its local news and 
its features, including the widely read 
Sunshine Column, it has an unusual 
technique that breathes the spirit of good 
natured friendliness. 


Add to the fact that this spirit has gained 
for the Star the greatest local circulation 
in Seattle and its trading zone, the 
obvious additional fact that its readers 
are thus in the best mood to act on your 
sales story and you know why the Star 
is the best advertising buy in this fertile 
territory. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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dentifrices and toilet goods, is the 
collapsible tube, made sometimes 
of pure tin, but sometimes alloyed 
with lead. The metal is also used 
for solder, type metal, weights, 
sinkers, storage batteries, bullets, 
shot and lining for. acid- proof 
tanks. The National Lead Com- 
pany is also spreading a better 
knowledge of lead in a special 
campaign. 

Silver is not a precious metal to 
the miner. By and large, it prob- 
ably sells at a closer margin than 
steel. The North American conti- 
nent is the greatest producer, and 
Asia the largest consumer in bul- 
lion and coin. The moving picture 
industry has created an important 
new outlet in recent years—lead- 
ing film manufacturers are said to 
use three tons weekly, or one- 
twelfth the domestic output. Con- 
siderable quantities are used for 
still photography, mirrors, silver- 
plating, indelible ink and like pur- 
poses. But the most promising 
market for this metal, say investi- 
gators, is in the substitution of 
sterling silver for plated ware— 
that is, substituting silver for its 
own substitutes. The cheapness 
of silver until recently was not 
properly demonstrated to the pub- 
lic. The International Silver 
Company is advertising to dispel 
this misconception. -An interest- 
ing argument formerly used by 
Tiffany’s clerks—it may be used 
today—was putting sterling silver 
articles like spoons on the scales 
and figuring their close approxi- 
mation to the value of silver bul- 
lion per ounce. Generally, solid 
silver is much better value than 
plated ware, manufacturers main- 
tain, partly by reason of the higher 
value of the raw material, and 
partly because silver, being softer 
than the alloys from which plated 
ware is stamped, can be much 
more easily worked. 

Gold is another problem to the 
miner. It is sold at an unvarying 
price all over the world, but pro- 
duction costs are not “pegged,” 
ind since the war they have been 
higher than the value of gold in so 
many cases that production is not 
profitable. Besides being the basis 
of currency, gold has many indus- 
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trial uses, quantities being worked 
up into jewelry, beaten into gold 
leaf for gilding, signs, the brand- 
ing of pencils, hat bands and other 
goods, and it is also used in den- 
tistry. But advertising to in- 
crease these outlets will not in- 
crease the price, so of all metals 
‘gold presents the knottiest mar- 
keting problem. 


MINING EXPERTS HAVE GIVEN AT- 
TENTION TO ADVERTISING 


Almost the first attention given 
to marketing metals and minerals 
is a series of articles in Engi- 
neering & Mining  Journal- 
Press, each devoted to a single 
product. Some of these articles 
have been written by engineers, 
others by metal dealers, and still 
others by Government experts, and 
will ultimately appear in book 
form. They deal largely with 
the commercial channels through 
which metals pass from the mine 
or smelter to purchasers who buy 
them as raw material. The con- 
sumer and advertising angles of 
marketing are occasionally touched 
upon, but only suggestively. 

Many of these products the ad- 
vertising man will never have 
heard of, much less their market- 
ing problems. 

There are selenium, tellurium 
and cadmium, three sad cases of 
metals in abundant supply with 
negligible consumption. They are 
used to some extent in medicine 
and for tinting or decolorizing 
glass. Magnesium is a lustrous 
silver-white metal, a light-weight 
relative of aluminum and beryl- 
lium, of which small quantities 
are used in flashlights and fire-- 
works, but with nothing like the 
demand that is needed to make it 
a sound mining proposition. Of 
tellurium only a few hundred 
pounds are used yearly, for color- 
ing glass, making dyes and medi- 
cine, staining silver, and as an in- 
gredient in resistance alloys. But 
new possibilities are suggested by 
a recent discovery that it makes 
an anti-knock and carbon-elimi- 
tia compound for automobile 


by story told of palladium, one 
of these rare metals, reveals a 
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market obstacle of a peculiar kind. 
Palladium is used to a limited ex- 
tent in chronometers, watches, 
surgical instruments and other 
delicate apparatus. Technologists 
suggested that $1,000 might be 
spent profitably to develop other 
uses, but the principal producers 
of palladium, according to the 
story, said that while they didn’t 
mind spending the money, they 
would do nothing to lower the 
price of palladium by increasing 
consumption. 

When the advertising man be- 
gins talking to the miner, let him 
bear in mind the astounding de- 
velopment of the first advertised 
metal—aluminum. When he was 
a kid, glowing predictions about 
what this wonderful light metal 
would do constantly appeared in 
the press. It was well known by 
hearsay to most people before 
they ever saw a specimen. The 
first marketing of aluminum was 
in the form of disc like coins, 
sold for a_ nickle apiece. With 
cheap methods of extraction, 
aluminum has gained a reputation 
as the “heavy duty metal,” replac- 
ing other metals in automobile 
parts, being widely used in the 
form of alloys, and popular with 
the housewife in advertised 
aluminum utensils. Despite com- 
petition of foreign aluminum, it is 
practically the only non-ferrous 
metal that shows considerable in- 
crease over pre-war figures of 
production and consumption. Cop- 
per, zinc and tin have suffered de- 
creases from 25 to 60 per cent, but 
aluminum holds its own, and un- 
questionably the advertising of 
aluminum utensils to the public, 
and aluminum alloys and parts in 
technical publications, together 
with its original appeal ‘as a 
novelty, has done the business. 

One chap the advertising man 
must keep close to in this new and 
almost unexplored field of mar- 
keting. That is the technical man 
who seeks new uses for the 
neglected metals and minerals. In 
the laboratory of the metallurgist 
and chemist, and the office of the 
engineer, promising new uses may 
be found any day, and consumer 
or technical advertising will be 
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needed to put them on a commer- 
cial basis. 

Canada’s joy at the discovery of 
the Sudbury nickel deposit was 
dampened somewhat by the later 
discovery that much of the ore 
contained copper, which was diffi- 
cult to separate. “Why separate 
them?” asked Ambrose Monell, a 
metallurgist, and studying the 
alloy smelted from the metal as it 
came from certain parts of the 
mine, containing nickel, copper 
and traces of other metals, he 
found that it was a valuable new 
alloy in itself. Thus “Monel 
metal” was originated and patent- 
ed, with such virtues of its own 
that, with technical exploitation 
and advertising, it has become an 
important separate product of the 
Canadian nickel industry. 

So let the advertising man keep 
close to the metallurgist’s elbow, 
for each, in his own technique, 
will undoubtedly have marvels to 
show the other. 


The Alltone Company Formed 
at Milwaukee 


The Alltone Company, Milwaukee, 
electrotyping, color engraving, etc., has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Wisconsin. Vernon J. Everton, for- 
merly secretary-treasurer, Everton En- 
graving Company, Detroit, is president 
of the new organization. G. Harmon 
Simmons, formerly operating the Sim- 
mons Studios, Chicago, is vice-president 
and art director. E. George Myers, for 
the last three years with the Trade 
Press Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
is secretary-treasurer. Mr. Myers was 
formerly a sales representative of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, both in 
the Chicago and New York agencies. 


Has William Davies & Com- 
pany Account 


William Davies & Company, importers, 
makers and retailers of women’s ready- 
to-wear cloaks and suits, New York, 
have placed their advertising account 
with the Hicks Advertising Agency of 
that city. Newspapers in New York 
territory and a few national style pub- 
lications are being used. 


George H. Corey Joins Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Company 


George H. Corey has joined the Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, as 


advertising manager. He has been with 
The Vulcan Soot Cleaner Company, 
Du Bois, Pa, 
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The Humorous Demonstration Is 


Advertised 


A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc., Combines Two Ideas in an Unusual Piece of Copy 


DVERTISERS have often 

called upon humor to get 
across an idea. Many times when 
weighty and ponderous “reasons 
why” would have been out of 
place the whimsical appeal has 
carried conviction and 
inspired action. 

A. Schrader’s Sons, 
Inc, maker of 
Schrader valves and 
pressure gauges, real- 
izing that humor has 
an appeal that is 
nearer universal than 
fact, logic, or detailed 
argument has long 
been a_ believer in 
quaint illustrations 
and whimsical copy. 
A recent advertise- 
ment has added a 
new note to humor in 
advertising — the 
humorous demonstra- 
tion. Instead of a 
pressure gauge show- 
ing one of its valves 
at work or a chart 
showing results of air 
pressure on the rub- 
ber and fabrics of 
automobile tires, the 
illustration of the 
full page of copy 
shows a jolly individ- 
ual emulating the 
famous puffing adder, 
as he fills his mouth 
with air, closes it and puffs out 
his cheeks, 

“Air wants to get-out,” says the 
caption. To show how important 
it is to use a good valve so that 
air under pressure can be confined, 
the copy suggests a simple test: 

“Air fights confinement. Puff 
out your cheeks as far as you can. 
In a few seconds those strong 
cheek muscles, with which you can 
chew gum for hours, will be tired 
from retaining the extra dir 
pressure. 

“Air under pressure is an active, 
elusive prisoner, hard to hold. It 
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ADER’S SON, INC., Brooklyn, New York 
Toronto London 


is ever on the alert to escape, to 
rush out. Under too great pres- 
sure it will literally burst the 
walls that seek to retain it.” 
Another illustrative idea is used 
to advantage in the right-hand 


Air wants to get OUT! 4 
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SCHRADER ==: 


GETTING THE READER TO USE HIS REASONING POWER BY 


TICKLING HIS FUNNY BONE 


margin. Each component part of 
the valve is shown by itself and 
its function described. Then the 
final product with all its parts in 
place is shown. 

“Add the dust cap,” says the 
copy, “and you have the complete 
Schrader valve which should be on 
your tires.” 

This page approaches the reader 
by means of his funny bone and 
then gives him plenty of reason- 
why argument for his brain to 
consider. Such a combination as 
this would seem to have a wide 
appeal. 
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RE: ‘Prosperity 








N his address last week at Atlantic City, 
Roger Babson said: 


“The prosperity of the country is ultimately 
dependent upon the efficiency and prosperity 
of the retailers.” 


We know, and you know, that the pros- 
perity of any product sold in dry goods or 
department stores depends on the merchants’ 
estimate of that product. 


When a manufacturer or his agent has 
learned how to influence the retailer’s selec- 
tive judgment, he has put in action automatic, 
high-power sales mechanism—he has found 


the golden key. 




















THE ECONOMIST GROUP 
239 West 39th Street New York 
Reaching 45,000 executives and buyers in 35,000 


stores in 10,646 towns—stores doing 75% of the  - 
_total business done in dry goods and allied lines“~-, 
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understanding of advertising if he depe 
or turned from sight. 

The Goodall Worsted Company, manuf: 
using the only form of advertising that ad 
adults in the cities follow the same route e 
with illustrations of cool, comfortable-look 
advance of and during the hot days when t 
the heat, and wish they were inside of a Pal 

The Goodall Worsted Company started wire 
Car advertising in every State on long term 


STREET RAILW: 


Central Office Home 
Borland Bldg., Chicago Candier } 


At Your Clothiers 
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think they know all about, has the wrong 
the kind of publicity that can be passed by 


bf Palm Beach Cloth, realize the necessity of 
constant ‘‘follow-up system.’’ (90% of the 
ness day.) Their attractive Street Car cards, 
in Palm Beach suits, are sure to be seen in 
ible customers are actually sweltering from 
Suit. 

en States four years ago and now use Street 
s. 


DVERTISING CO. 


Western Office 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
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—“That part of a press upon 
which the type-form rests.” 
—Tue Parinrer’s Dictionary. 


In the Goldmann establishment 
the business of “putting a job 
to bed” is considered a most 
important piece of work. It 
is performed by expert and 
painstaking craftsmen whose 
skill and experience are comple- 
mented by the finest and most 
complete equipment that money 
can provide—every device for 
perfecting results and effecting 
economies for Goldmann 
customers. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Printers Stace Gigfiteerr Seventy Six 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 




















Elimination of Irregular Mediums 
Furnishes Fund for Joint 
Campaign 


How the New: Orleans Banks by Preventing Dissipation of Individual 
Appropriations Are Conducting a Co-operative Campaign at No 
Additional Expense 


By Fred W. Ellsworth 


Vice-President, Yd Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans 


LTHOUGH banking facilities 

have been used by the business 
and social community for centu- 
ries, and in our modern civiliza- 
tion are as common and as neces- 
sary as meat markets or grocery 
stores, there exists an appalling 
lack of information, and a world 
of misinformation as to the varied 
functions the bank performs and 
the essential and intimate part that 
it has in the general program of 
society. 

Most bank customers are super- 
ficially acquainted with the ordi- 
nary details, such as the drawing 
of a check, or the preparation of 
a deposit ticket, but the economics 
of banking, the value of personal 
thrift, and the invaluable fiduciary 
functions offered by our trust de- 
partments are to them a closed 
book. And if this be true of our 
customers who have constant con- 
tact with the bank, what of the 
millions who have yet to enter a 
bank for the first time? 

The banks, if they are to serve 
the people competently and com- 
prehensively, must make up their 
minds to do some school teaching, 
and to begin it now, and to con- 
tinue doing it year in and year out 
until the general public is intel- 
ligently saturated. 

With this ideal before them, the 
banks of New Orleans some four 
years ago conceived the idea of 
establishing and maintaining a 
continuous joint program of in- 
formative advertising. 

To put this purpose into practi- 
cal operation a committee known 
as the “Associated Banks’, Adver- 


From an address before the Financial 
Advertisers Association at the Atlantic 
City Convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. 
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tising Committee” was. organized 
in May, 1919. This committee, 
which consists of one official from 
each of the participating banks, is 
charged with the job of preparing 
and publishing this. continuous cam- 
paign of educational advertising. 


WEEKLY MEETINGS ARE HELD 


The Associated Banks’ Adver- 
tising Committee meets every 
Tuesday at lunch, where are dis- 
cussed (a) advertising copy, (b) 
general policy, (c) periodicals of 
questionable merit that have so- 
licited advertising, (d) requests 
for advertising from all conceiv- 
able kinds of organizations, legiti- 
mate and otherwise, and also per- 
emptory “demands” for “support” 
from societies that suavely claim 
that they are entitled to such “sup- 
port” because their treasurer does 
business with the bank. 

A complete record of each meet- 
ing is made by the secretary, and a 
copy sent to each member. These 
records are lodged in the adver- 
tising departments of the respec- 
tive banks so that the advertising 
managers will be constantly fa- 
miliar with the policy and activi- 
ties of the committee. 

The arrangement that exists be- 
tween the several banks is an in- 
formal one, and can be discon- 
tinued at any time, except, of 
course, in so far as the participat- 
ing banks are jointly obligated on 
advertising contracts. 

There is nothing in the “New 
Orleans Plan” that in any way in- 
terferes with the advertising poli- 
cies of the various participating 
institutions; nor is the individual- 
ity of their advertising affected at 
all. Each of the banks conducts 
whatever individual advertising it 
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may desire, just as though no co- 
operative arrangement existed. 

The schedule of advertising con- 
templates advertisements in the 
New Orleans dailies every busi- 
ness day in the year, and this has 
been going on now for exactly 
forty-eight months. The two sub- 
jects that predominate in this ad- 
vertising are “trust service” and 
“thrift.” Occasionally, whenever 
the fake investment coyotes be- 
come active, the copy carries warn- 
ings against these get-rich-quick 
bonds and stocks; and during the 
months of December and January, 
the advertisements are devoted al- 
most exclusively to Christmas 
Savings Clubs. Right now the 
advertising consists of the series 
of educational talks on Banking 
and Elementary Economics pre- 
pared by the Committee on Public 
Education of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

The preparation of the adver- 
tisements is handled in turn by 
the advertising departments of 
each of the participating banks, 
and each bank handles the copy 
for two months at a time. 

The committee has made a very 
careful and thorough investiga- 
tion of the circulation, prestige 
and other qualifications of the va- 
rious trade, fraternal, religious 
and other periodicals published in 
the New Orleans territory, and as 
a result has selected the best, and 
are running joint advertising in 
these, following the same general 
plan as that employed with the 
daily press. When applications 
are received from other periodi- 
cals they are investigated, and as a 
rule are either accepted or re- 
jected unanimously, although any 
participating bank that desires to 
use such periodicals is at liberty 
to do so. 

Unfortunately for the general 
good of advertising as a business 
force, there are all kinds of “fake” 
and “graft” advertising proposi- 
tions which the advertising man- 
ager is compelled to consider. I 
refer, of course, to ephemeral pro- 
grams. year books, church papers, 
school and club periodicals, fra- 
ternal publications, catalogues, etc., 
etc. One of the functions of the 
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New Orleans Associated Banks’ 
Advertising Committee is pain- 
lessly, but effectually, to decapitate 
these nuisances of the advertis- 
ing field. 


CERTAIN APPLICATIONS FOR ADVER- 
TISING MUST BE IN WRITING 


Every application for advertis- 
ing, the value of which is at all 
doubtful, is required to be made 
in writing, and the member who 
receives it submits it to the com- 
mittee and here, after thorough 
investigation, usually it is swiftly 
but painlessly put to rest. 

Now the actual cost of the con- 
structive advertising published by 
the Advertising Committee runs 
about $15,000 a year. Each bank 
pays its share of this cost based 
on the proportion that its deposits 
bear to the total deposits of all the 
banks. All bills are submitted to 
the bank handling the advertising 
for the current period, and this 
bank acts as a clearing house, 
makes the necessary adjustment 
and submits the individual bills to 
the various banks. 

But this campaign occasions the 
New Orleans banks no additional 
advertising expense for through 
this co-operative effort, by elimi- 
nating all questionable advertis- 
ing, the banks are able to save 
annually much more than the cost 
of the co-operative advertising. 
Thus, under the plan, the Asso- 
ciated Banks are actually able to 
do more advertising at less cost, 
for practically all of the advertis- 
ing expenditure that formerly was 
devoted to undesirable or ineffi- 
cient advertising, and which ran 
into many thousands of dollars, is 
now saved. In his report for 1921, 
for instance, the secretary of the 
committee exhibited a saving of 
$42,460 covering so-called adver- 
tising which was declined during 
the year, practically all of which 
would have been used had not the 
banks organized the co-operative 
committee. His report for that 
year also carries the following sig- 
nificant statement: 

From our experience during the past 
two years (the committee having n 
appointed in May, 1919) requests for 


advertising and contributions involving 
many thousands of dollars, which were 
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formerly presented to the banks, are no 
longer presented, because it has become 
adie known that they will be sum- 
marily disapproved. Thus, in addition 
to saving considerable money, much time 
is saved as well. : 


Obviously, it is almost impossi- 
ble to trace direct results from 
trust company or savings bank ad- 
vertising, and the banks that are 
co-operating in the New Orleans 
plan have not yet expected any 
direct traceable results, particu- 
larly to their trust departments, 
even though the campaign has 
been running ‘for nearly fifty 
months. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is interesting to know 
that the trust business now being 
handled by the New Orleans banks 
is greater in volume than ever be- 
fore in the history of the city, and 
the managers of our various trust 
departments report that business 
is daily coming to them from “off 
the street,’ and the only reason 
that they can give for it is the ad- 
vertising which has been con- 
stantly running in the daily press. 
The savings departments of the 
banks also report the largest totals 
that they have ever enjoyed, and 
the increase has been noticeable 
since this co-operative plan was 
inaugurated back in 1919. 


H. E. Smith with Cellucotton 
Products Company 


Herbert E. Smith has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Cellucotton 
Products Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of Kotex sanitary pads. Mr. Smith 
was at one time with the George Batten 
Cees, New York, and the Snitzler- 
Warner Company, Chicago, advertising 
agencies. 


Specialty Manufacturers to 
Meet at Minneapolis 


The board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Specialty Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting at Washington, 
D. C., decided to hold the annual con- 
vention of the Association at Minne- 
apolis on September 26, 27 and 28. 


W. E. Ingersoll with Procter 
& Collier 


W. E. Ingersoll, for five years in 
charge of sales promotion for the Mon- 
itor Stove Company, Cincinnati, has 
joined The Procter & Collier Company, 
Cincinnati advertising agency, as a 
member of its’ service department. 
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An Association Reports on 
Its Campaign 


Tue Common Brick MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
CLEVELAND, O. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We began our national advertising 
campaign in the spring of 1920. Dur- 
ing that year we spent about $45,000 
in space; during 1921 about $28,000; 
and a similar amount in 1922, and we 
expect in the current year to spend not 
more than that sum. These amounts 
do not include expenditures for plan 
books and literature and architectural 
service, which are a part of our adver- 
tising campaign. 

We have reason to feel that the com- 
paign is successful in as great a degree 
as we hoped for. We are getting re- 
ports from our members in all parts of 
the country to prove that there not only 
is an increased interest in brick con- 
struction, but that there is a great in- 
crease in the actual number of brick 
homes built. 

The inquiries coming from our ad- 
vertising are mounting in volume and 
since January 1 we have received ap- 
proximately 35,000 responses bringing 
money in payment for our books or lit- 
erature. The names of these persons 
are sent to our members for follow-up, 
and they are resulting in sales. 

Throughout our campaign we have 
aimed to use selling copy, not simply 
publicity. We have perhaps sacrificed 
general publicity to some extent in order 
to get direct returns, using smaller 
space in a greater number of publica- 
tions than could have been used had 
we sought publicity alone. 

Ve have no thought of discontinuing 
our national advertising campaign, but 
hope with the growth of the Association 
and with the increased sales of brick to 
augment our fund and expand the cam- 
paign. 
Tue Common Brick MANUFACTURERS’ 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 

Ratepxu P. Stopparp, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Trade-Marked Fishing Lines 
Are Advertised 


The Newton Line Company, Inc., 
Homer, N. Y., manufacturer of “Mer 
maid” fishing lines, recently was 
granted the trade-marked name of “Lake 
Sheen” for one of its products. A. W. 
Gibbs, treasurer of the company, in- 
forms Printers’ Ink that an advertising 
campaign has been started in sporting 
goods a on “Lake Sheen” 
and others of the company’s trade 
marked fishing lines. 


Campaign Planned for New 
Perfume 


An advertising campaign is bein 
planned by the Sakele Perfume Cone 
pany, New York, which has recently 
made —— for the trade-marked 
name of “Salome” for use on perfume. 
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The Outlook Company 


announces 
the appointment of 


RAYMOND B. BOWEN 


as Vice-President and Business Manager 


e 


ARTHUR E. CARPENTER 
Advertising Manager 


ROGER C, Hoyt 


Eastern Advertising Manager 


The Outlook 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Western Representatives, Core & Freer, 122 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
New England Representatives, Sweeney & Price, 127 Federal Street, Boston 
Facific Coast Rep., Biancnarp, Nicuots & Coteman, 1014 Union Bank Bidg., Los Angeles 


Hanetd V Riteter 


President 








TheBuying Power| 
this Vast Market}; 
Yours af ONE Cos 











The Buying Power of Northern Ohio’s Three 
Million People i is tremendous because of this 
great territory’s industrial stability and agricul- 
tural richness. Cleveland, the pivotal point, is 
at once the clearing point ‘for the Great Lakes 
iron ore fields; Ohio’s extensive coal mines and 
the iron and steel industry directly to the east. 








J. B. WOODWARD D 
110 E, 42nd St., New York The 
WOODWARD & KELLY 
Security Bidg., Chicago 


Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit 








The Greatest = 
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Every dot on this map represents 10 
families—ALL readers of The Plain Dealer. 
There are 19 jobbing centers in this territory. 





A glance at the map discloses The 
Plain Dealer’s complete coverage of 
Northern Ohio. Here you have 
Buying Power delivered by one 
blanketing medium at one single 





a ie R. J. BIDWELL CO, 
Ir Times Building, 

) \ Los Angeles, Cal. 

I 742 Market Street, 








1 Of ANY-Priced Merchandise ~aaoame 
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“All Work and No Play 


make Jack a dull boy”—and Jill a dull girl, the old saying should 
have added with equal truth. The 350,000 12 to 16-year-old girl 
subscribers of THE GIRLS’ COMPANION are anything but dull 
girls, for while they have plenty of fun they have their share of work. 


A recent questionnaire gave us very interesting facts as to their activ- 
ities in all household duties—with a special preference for cooking 
and a special dislike for ‘‘doing dishes.” Their play covers almost as 
wide a range as the boys, with basketball, tennis, camping, swim- 
ming, skating, hikes, and the like, repeatedly mentioned. 


Added to these are their social activities, their love for books and 
music, their pride in clothes and personal appearance and in home 
improvements. So the girl field, we believe, is perhaps of more im- 
portance to advertisers than the known, provenly responsive boy-field. 


An agreeable surprise is in store for the advertisers whose nation- 
wide message to these “housewives of tomorrow” will be particularly 
appropriate and resultful, some of whom we are now serving to their 
substantial profit. It is a most effective way to reach the home. 


THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY &. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Cook's Weexty Irio:A Mituion Boys anv Giris 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Boys’ WorLD ‘THE GirRLs’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
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A Whole Line Basks in Reflected 
Glory of an Advertised Leader 


Quaker Hosiery Company Introduces Chiffon Hosiery with a New 
Copy Angle 


By James True 


ANEW copy angle—an angle 
that is vivid and appealing 
because of its difference from the 
ordinary, and convincing in its 
logical arguments! It is a thing 
that is more frequently discussed 
and theorized about than prac- 
tised, judging from the advertis- 
ing pages of various general 
mediums. But an _ occasional 
campaign shows the remarkable 
value of such a new angle, and 
illustrates the fact that it is often 
baffling only because of its sim- 
plicity. 

Recently, such a campaign has 
not only quickly introduced a line 
to the trade and the public, but 
it has made something of a staple 
of a novelty in a highly competi- 
tive field. Since the first of the 
year, a double-page spread pub- 
lished in four trade journals cir- 
culated to department and shoe 
stores and specialty shops, has pro- 
duced several hundred orders by 
mail from new accounts, and is 
now bringing them in at the rate 
of about seventy a week. 

The company is only three years 
old. Previous to the first of the 
year it had advertised very little 
to the trade, and to the public not 
at all. After three months of 
advertising, its salesmen reported 
that they did not call on any deal- 
ers who were not familiar with 
the advertising, and the factory 
was thirty days behind on spring 
deliveries. 

These results were not attained 
by a dominant campaign, but by 
a carefully worked out advertis- 
ing appeal which did not reach 
the public until the latter part of 
February, and then in only four 
specialized magazines. The prin- 
ciples involved, applied to silk 
hosiery in this case, can be ap- 
plied to the merchandising of 
many lines with just as satisfac- 
tory results. They are not new, 


but the ideas they produce have 
the attraction of newness, and be- 
cause of the simplicity of this 
campaign its details should prove 
helpful to every manufacturer who 
feels that he is not getting the 
return from his advertising that 
he should. 

The advertiser is the Quaker 
Hosiery Company, of Philadel- 
phia. The other day, George F. 
Murphy, sales manager, explained 
that the company had been delayed 
in all of its merchandising plans. 
Three years ago, adequately fi- 
nanced, and with officers who were 
well-known to the department 
store trade, it started as a full- 
grown manufacturing concern with 
a large capacity. And although 
the time was inopportune for such 
a venture, the company made head- 
way for a few months, until a 
strike closed the factory for near- 
ly a year. 


THE NEED OF A LEADER TO GET A 
HEARING 


“Until last summer,” Mr. 
Murphy said, “our selling problems 
were all in the future, and when 
we began to plan this year’s cam- 
paign we felt the need of a 
leader, something to get us a hear- 
ing. Our goods are of the finest 
quality and make up a complete 
line. But there are several lines 
that are similar, lines that have 
been sold and advertised for years, 
and we knew that we had to have 
something to attract attention and 
to break down the resistance to 
any new line in a rather crowded 
field. 

“Furthermore, quite naturally, 
we did not want a price leader. 
We wanted something so attrac- 
tive that it would make money 
for both our customers and our- 
selves. Something of a problem; 
wasn’t it? 

“We soon decided that adver- 
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tising, in some way, must be made 
to carry a large part of the load. 
After several conferences, during 
which we discussed every pos- 
sible appeal of the line in rela- 
tion to the demand, we decided to 
feature chiffon hosiery. Our ad- 
vertising manager, R. S. Tibbals, 





uaker All- Silk Chiffon Stockings 
<Sheer- Strong -Low Priced 
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“Last year, chiffon. stockings 
were considered a fairly good 
spring novelty. The sale for them 
stopped about the first of June. 
This year we are selling them for 
July and August delivery, and we 
believe that they will prove to be 
an all-year, fair-selling staple. Un- 
doubtedly, our adver- 
tising has had a good 
deal to do with this 
extended demand. 

“Our analysis of 
the demand showed 
that many women 
wanted the fine sheer 
hose. But in the less 
expensive grades the 
chiffon is fragile, and 


because the cheaper 
grades will not wear 
“My dear! Hew well, the impression 
tel tanpeaie” generally prevails 


that all chiffon hos- 
iery is easily torn. 
This is the reason, 
we decided, that chif- 
fon hosiery was 
merely a novelty. 


RAW your hand through Spring Stocking Colors “In our line we 
QUAKER ALL-SILK CHIF- A k h h hif 
PON STOCKINGS—stretch them “Naw sacking calors for the Spring ow Rue | now that the chif- 
iy la Pax ave thre: cranamen, 
perc tesketee! ont Sepep cy od dd = fons we offered the 
coy ete retailer at $20 a 


Sheer as a veil—look through them! 
Flawless as 2 jewel—hold them 


‘These three are made in QUAKER 
ALL-SILK CHIFFON STOCKINGS, 


dozen were just 


hdaeciene canoe about as durable as 
PTA KE Wouldn't you just as'soon pay any other silk hosiery 
Maas at the price. The 

For sale atthe bet shops at 8.00 the pair a _ the = 

ightfu ransparen 

QUAKER HOSIERY COMPANY  gheerness attractive 


MILLS, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


HOW THE QUAKER LEADER HAS BEEN INTRODUCED TO 


WOMEN 


prepared the advertisements of 
the campaign, and we went to the 
dealer with a double spread. early 
in January. This was the ‘how 
many legs has a foot?’ idea, which 
explained to the dealer in striking 
fashion that Quaker chiffon stock- 
ings oblige any size of ankle and 
calf, for out of six women who 
wear a certain size. of stocking, 
each has a different sized ankle 
and calf. In this first advertise- 
ment we also emphasized the 
beautiful sheerness and unusual 
strength of the hosiery, and quoted 
the price of the chiffon number 
the dozen. 


WHOLESALE SALESROOMS, 336 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


to all women, and it 
also has a surprising 
resistance to every 
wearing test. 

“The advertising of hosiery in 
general had fallen pretty much 
into a pleasingly pictorial rut. 
Chiffons had not been advertised 
extensively by any manufacturer; 
in fact, they had not been fea- 


gtured at all, except in the most 


expensive grades and in a very 
limited way. And it had been 
many months since any advertiser 
had gone to the trade with any- 
thing new in a silk stocking appeal. 

“So chiffons appeared to be the 
leader we were looking for. They 
seemed to be our one best bet, an 
attractive proposition that all of 
the other advertisers of hosiery 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Such as comes seldom 
to one man 
Sd 


WAnTED immediately, by agency ot unques- 
tioned leadership, a man worth at start $8,000 
or $10,000 a year, to act for us as contact man 
and director of all advertising for one of our 
clients—a large national advertiser. 


We want, if possible, a man who, in addition 
to advertising, has had sales executive experience, 
preferably in connection with products moving 
through the hardware or housefurnishing trade, 
as, for example, vacuum cleaners, stoves, wash- 
ing machines. 

It is possible, however, that a man lacking 
such specific sales experience might be suitable 
if he has had wide, general business experience, 
is thoroughly bhetios in advertising, and has the 
personality, “eon and tact to effectively sell 
advertising plans to client’s officials. 

He will be supported by a group specializing 
on this particular account, as well as by the 
agency’s facilities as a whole. 

Once master of the account in question, it 
would not require his entire time. He could 
undertake other matters for the agency, so that 
the position in reality offers an opportunity prac- 
tically limited only by the man’s own capacity. 

The suitable man is probably employed now. 
If interested, he may communicate with full 
assurance that the: matter will be held com- 
pletely confidential. 


Write your qualifications fully enough to in- © 


dicate desirability of interview, but please-save 
your time and ours by not writing at all unless 


~*~ you know you can meet the requirements. Address 
~ Box, 255, Printers’ Ink. 
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had overlooked. And in our next 
double spread we began to tell 
the retailer our merchandising 
story. We offered a line of chiffon 
stockings with the appeal of 
strength and wearing qualities, and 
the series of dealer advertise- 
ments combines our advertising in 
the,women’s publications. In tell- 
ing the dealer about our goods, 
we also tell him about our adver- 
tising to his customers.” 

Each of the double-page spreads 


It IsnttaTug oWar- 
Ik aPull ona 
Chiffon Stocking 


And Quaker All-Silk Chiffoa 
Stockings win! 

Pull them as hard as the silk will 
stretch—as far as the illustration 
shows—and not even a “pick” or 
clouded streak appears in them. 
Question: How is it possible to 
make sheer hosiery so 
strong? 

By using the finest 
grade of thread silk 
ever knitted into 





Answer: 


Verdict: 


QUAKER 2 ok 
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are typical of most of the user 
copy: 

At last _ can have the joy of wear- 
ing the sheerest chiffon silt seeing 
and your conscience won’t even whisper, 
because Quaker All-Silk Chiffon Stock- 
ings, while frail to look at, wear as well 
as the heaviest silk stockings, 

Run ‘the tip of your poe a through a 
tautly held Quaker All-Silk Chiffon 
Stocking. Don’t hesitate because of its 
fineness—it won’t tear. 


Compare them with sheer hose at $20 


a pair—the only difference lies in the 
price, 


It isrit Thin Air~ 
Iks a 
Chiffon Stocking 





cures HOSIERY 


HOSIERY COMPANY, SASS" rem wees 


BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISING THAT EXPLAINED THE PRODUCT TO DEALERS 


in the trade publications carries 
two of the general advertisements, 
with a statement as to schedule. 
All of them illustrate the sheerness 
or strength of the hose with at- 
tractive methods and tests. In 
one, a woman is holding a stock- 
ing before a lighted lamp, and the 
details of the lamp-shade are plain- 
ly visible through the fabric. In 
another, a woman is_ looking 
through a. chiffon stocking and 
her features can be plainly seen. 
In still another, one woman holds 
a stocking before her face and it 
is more nearly transparent than 
the veil her companion is wearing. 
In all, the unusual sheerness is 
featured and the strength and 
wearing qualities of the stockings 
are emphasized. The following 
paragraphs from one of the texts 


There is also something said 
about the prevailing colors, and 
readers are assured that they can 
buy Quaker Hosiery in all of the 
popular and fashionable shades to 
match gowns and shoes. Atten- 
tion is attracted by the illustra- 
tions and such headings as, 
“Luxury at a Sensible Price,” and 
“You can see through them—You 
can’t wear through them,” and 
“Sheer as they are, they won't 
tear.” 

“Although the advertising has 
created a great deal of favorable 
comment,” Mr. Murphy continued, 
“we have not made the mistake 
of selling our goods on an ad- 
vertising basis. That sort of sell- 
ing, in our opinion, has been the 
cause of ultimate failure of a 

(Continued on page 121) 
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(in the May American Magazine) 


““ALL SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISES. .... 
make their course of action so plain. ..... and 

impress themselves on your mind so dis- 
tinctly, that by and by, when you happen to want 
something in their field, you naturally turn to them.”’ 


Advertisers and Agencies are turning to People’s 
Popular Monthly, because: 


@ It is a magazine for the SMALL 
TOWN. 

@ Its circulation is largely in the SMALL 
TOWN. 


@ It is sold only as a magazine of the 
SMALL TOWN. 





@ We believe that the SMALL TOWN 
is a wonderful market, and that from a 
magazine standpoint, it is an uncrowded 


field. 


@ We believe that People’s Popular 
Monthly is now, and will continue to be 
a leader in the SMALL TOWN mag- 


azine field. 


@ Just one theme—SMALL TOWN. 


We know where we are going. Let us carry your 
sales message to these SMALL TOWN people. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Carl Proper Graham Stewart 
Editor and Publisher 
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More than Half Million Subscribers 
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Introducing 
Mr. Harrison Jones 
Vice-President and Sales Manager 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 








Quality Folks 
Series No. 1 


Southern | | 
South’s Foremost 7 


J. C. Billingslea A. H. Billingslea 
Chicago New York Atla 
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Guaranteed January First 1924 
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<Ow voee COCA-COLA BUILDING 
ATLANTA. GA. 


Southern Ruralist, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Gentlemen: 


We want to congratulate you on the 
announcement that. you will guarantee half— 
million circulation on January lst, 1924. 


We feel a keen pride in the growth of 
another Atlanta organization to a point 
beyond that of any other in its field in 
the Southern States. 


Ever since we started advertising in 
farm papers, more than a decade ago, we have 
been using Southern Ruralist almost 
continuously. The confidence your readers 
have in the products advertised in your 
columns, doubtless had wide influence 
in quickly Sy merry COCA-COLA in the 
country, and building distribution in 
rural communities. 


ger With best wishes for continued 
success and prosperity. 


Very truly yours, 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


> 


Vice-—Presidén ales Manager. 











Southern Ruralist has the largest 
circulation and the lowest milline 


R ura / 7 S ft rate of any Southern farm paper. 
rn Farm Paper 
emost nta A. 4 - ed & Sone 


Atla , st 
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ERWIN, WASEY &? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


PARIS 


LONDON 








The professional charac- 
ter of this organization 
rests fundamentally up- 
on the information at its 
disposal,which constant- 
ly is being renewed by 


competent investigation 


We have complete advertising organizations in both 
London and Paris, for the service of clients doing 
business in the United Kingdom or on the Continent 


“ 
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great many campaigns in this line 
of business. Advertisers some- 
times forget that the American de- 
partment store is a powerful seil- 
ing organization, and that the 
average store is qualified to sell 
anything that its buyers consider 
good enough for its trade. 

“We do not want our customers 
to think that all they have to do 
is to stock our goods and then let 
our advertising clear them from 
the shelves. We want our ac- 
counts to push our hosiery, to talk 
it, me hs it and sell it. Al- 
though one of our salesmen has 
been in the habit of introducing 
himself with a proof of one of our 
advertisements instead of a card, 
and has not found a retailer who 
did not at once recognize the 
line, we instruct our men not to 
take orders on the strength or as- 
surance of the advertising. 

“In fact, we want them to say 
as little as possible about the ad- 
vertising, and to make all of their 
sales on the quality and merit of 
the goods. Of course, the adver- 


tising makes it much easier for 
them to do this, because the aver- 
age buyer already knows more 
than the average salesman about 
the effects of advertising. So, 
in our selling, we devote at least 
nine-tenths of our time and effort 


to convincing buyers that our 
stockings are made of the right 
quality of materials for his trade. 

“This policy is winning. It is 
based on the fact that if the deal- 
er is enthusiastic about your ad- 
vertising he will say very little 
about your goods and expect the 
advertising to sell them. But if 
you make him enthusiastic abott 
the high quality and exceptional 
value of your merchandise he will 
instruct his sales people to recom- 
mend it. Then, if the goods are 
advertised, so much the better.” 

Mr. Murphy then told of sev- 
eral experiences which show how 
the sales plan is working out 
The mail orders, as a rule, are 
small; but in practically every in- 
stance they open accounts for the 
entire line. Last year, one of 
the salesmen, who previously sold 
another hosiery line, made two 
calls on one of his old customers 
whom he considered one of his 
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best prospects; but he could not 
convince the retailer of the ad- 
visability of changing his line of 
hosiery. This year, however, the 
dealer sent in a small mail order 
for chiffon hosiery in response to 
the advertising. A few days after 
he received the goods he reordered 
them in larger quantity, and when 
the salesman called again he pur- 
chased a stock that was representa- 
tive of the line. Experiences of 
the kind have been numerous, for 
the ‘salesmen are reselling prac- 
tically one hundred per cent of 
the dealers who have bought 
sample orders by mail. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE ADVERTISING 
HAS BEEN SHOWN 


The effectiveness of the advertis- 
ing has been demonstrated in many 
interesting ways. The New York 
buyer for a large chain of stores 
bought a small order of Quaker 
chiffon stockings for each store 
early in the season. A number of 
the stores, however, promptly sent 
them back to the New York head- 
quarters and explained that chif- 
fons would not sell in their locali- 
ties. Then the campaign started 
in the women’s magazines, and 
the stores ordered the stockings 
to be returned to them. All have 
since reordered, and most of them 
have complained because ship- 
ments have been delayed. 

“Tt’s all the result of quick-ac- 
tion advertising,” Mr. Murphy 
concluded. “If we had advertised 
in the old, stereotyped fashion, I’m 
sure that we’d still find selling a 
hard, up-hill proposition. But we 
discovered a new and mightily at- 
tractive angle for our advertising, 
an angle that everybody else had 
overlooked. In my opinion, it has 
made the advertising worth ten 
times its cost. It has introduced 
us admirably. It is enabling our 
salesmen to pile up very  satis- 
factory totals.” 


Appoint H. H. Conger 
Company Representative 
The Hollywood, Cal., Filmograph, re- 
cently established newspaper of that city, 
and the Trans-Pacific Magazine, Tokio, 
Japan, have appointed the H. H. Conger 
Company, publishers’ representative, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, as their 
Pacific Coast advertising representative. 


NK 





How Shall Advertising Managers 
Be Judged ? 


A Uniform Basis for Computing Advertising Costs in Order That Com- 
parative Figures May Have a Real Significance 


By G. W. Brogan 


Advertising Manager, The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 


T is very lovely, from the 

standpoint of advertising man- 
agers, to say that business is roll- 
ing in—that our books show a 
nice profit—that our house is roll- 
ing up a snowball of invaluable 
prestige. But it would be much 
more lovely to be able to say that 
we are acquiring these results 
through efficient expenditure of 
the large sums turned over to us. 
Whenever I become a little bit 
cocky, I ask myself whether some- 
one else might not be able to ac- 
complish identical results at less 
expense and correspondingly larger 
profits for the company. 

I have been trying for a num- 
ber of years to check my adver- 
tising costs with those of other 
successful advertisers in kindred 
lines, but have never been able to 
get information of real value, for 
the reason that an analysis of how 
the various costs were made up 
invariably showed a difference of 
opinion as to what should be in- 
cluded. 

I do not know of any better 
way of starting than to specify 
what we are doing. 

I separate advertising from 
sales by including in the adver- 
tising all printed’ matter pertain- 
ing to sales, except, of course, 
order blanks, ledger sheets and 
office forms, although I might 
state here that for the sake of 
uniformity and price control all 
printing of any sort done for our 
company is handled through the 
advertising department. In the 
case of departmental forms the 
expense is charged back to the 
department using such forms. In 
other words, with the exception 





From an address before the Industrial 
Advertisers Association at the Atlantic 
City, Convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 


of forms, “if it’s printing it’s an 
advertising expense.” 

My advertising appropgi 
divided into three te 
lows: 

(1) Space. 

(2) Sales Promotion. 

(3) Advertising Department 
Expenses. 

These groups in turn are di- 
vided as follows: 

(1) Space Account: 

This includes all advertising 
space which is contracted for by 
the advertising department in 
publications, billboards and _ in 
other places. Additional space 
taken in programs for various 
benefits by executives of the com- 
pany is charged to Charity Ac- 
count. 

(2) Sales Promotion is divided 
as follows: 

Cuts and Art Work Account: 
This includes all art work, cuts 
and photos. 

Printing and Paper Account: 
This covers all paper and print- 
ing material purchased for ac- 
count of advertising. In general 
this means catalogues, mailing 
pieces, price lists, circular letters, 
printed signs, reprints, inserts, 
novelties. In fact, all printed 
matter which is used, except gen- 
eral office forms. 

Postage Account: In order to 
avoid the considerable expense 
which would be entailed by keep- 
ing am accurate check on postage 
used by various departments, the 
entire headquarters postage has 
been arbitrarily divided between 
the sales and advertising depart- 
ments, two-thirds being charged 
to advertising and one-third to 
sales, on the basis that 66 per 
cent of the mail sent out is ad- 
vertising material. 

Show Account: 


ation is 
as fol- 


We have sepa- 
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rated this from the space. account, 
to which show space might other- 
wise be charged. The advertis- 
ing material used at shows is 
covered in other accounts. The 
traveling expenses of advertising 
department representatives in con- 
nection with shows is covered by 
a traveling expense account, and 
the expenses of sales representa- 
tives in connection with shows, of 
course, charged to the sales de- 
partment. The advertising de- 
partment is in charge of all shows 
or exhibits.- Special material 
made for exhibition purposes only 
is charged to this show account. 
Standard material exhibited is 
consigned to the branch office in 
whose territory the show is held. 
(3) Advertising Department 
Expenses 

Salaries: This includes my own 
salary and the salary of all em- 
ployees of the advertising depart- 
ment. The mailing department, 
which handles the mail for the 
entire headquarters organization, 
is a part of the advertising de- 
partment. This was done for the 
reason that 66 per cent or more 
of the mailing work is for ac- 
count of advertising. 

Traveling and Entertaining: 
This covers expenses of myself 
and assistants in traveling and en- 
tertaining in connection with the 
company business. 

Delivery Truck: We have 
found it advantageous to operate 
a Ford delivery truck in connec- 
tion with the mailing department. 
This is used for making regular 
trips to the postoffice for incom- 
ing and outgoing mail, about 66 
per cent of which, as mentioned 
above, is advertising material. 

Miscellaneous: This is a small 
account covering miscellaneous 
advertising expenses, such as 
maintenance of typewriters, ad- 
dressograph machines,. multi- 
graph machines, etc. 

This is the way we handle our 
advertising costs, but we would 
willingly change it to conform to 
a uniform plan if such were to 
be adopted by the Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. 

In discussing this matter with 
one man who is interested he 
asked what value there would be 
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in having a uniform basis, say- 
ing that if the business of a cer- 
tain concern was being secured 
with an aggregate sales and ad- 
vertising cost which enabled the 
company to show a _ reasonable 
profit, the sales and advertising 
costs of this company could be 
considered as proper and reason- 
able, but that if sales and adver- 
tising costs were so high as to 
eat into the profits there was nat- 
urally something wrong with 
these expenses. 

My answer to that is that my 
concern is operating at a total 
sales and advertising expense of 
about 22 per cent, and we are 
paying dividends on both preferred 
and common stock, our orders 
being such as to keep our factory 
operating to capacity at practi- 
cally all times. Yet it may be 


that we are spending one per cent 
more for advertising than is nec- 
essary and that if this one per 
cent could be saved it would mean 
so much additional profits without 
sacrificing anything in the way of 
sales building for the future. 


Plan Program by Questionnaire 


The program committee of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association which will 
convene at St. Louis on October 24, 25, 
and 26, is using direct mail to determine 
the program likely to be most popular. 
This idea is being worked by use of 
a questionnaire sent to each member. 

“You are the Program Committee” 
reads the first page, and continues, “If 
a program for the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Convention could be built just 
for you, what subjects should be 
featured, what speakers should address 
you, what discussions would be of 
most value to you, what changes would 
you make in the general program com- 
pared with other years? 

“You are an advisory member of 
the Committee; whether or not you are 
now planning to attend the Convention 
makes no difference. Your advice is 


before the program is 


needed now, 
built.” 

In the pages following nearly thirty 
subjects are suggested and plenty of 
space is provided for additional ones 
and the choice of speakers on each 
selected. Subjects for departmental meet- 
ings are likewise suggested. 


With “Shipper and Carrier” 


Arthur LaMalice has joined Shipper 
and Carrier, New York, as advertising 
director. He has been publicity director 
of the Servidor Hotel Service Books 
Company, New York, for the last four 
years. 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advert 2S2RG 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


e 


If you want to know about our work, watch 
the advertising of the following products: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH GLASSES 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
TARVIA 
WALLACE SILVER 
ENCORE PICTURES 
NEW-SKIN 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR SPRINGS 
“QUEEN-MAKE” WASH DRESSES 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 
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Save in Packing Costs 
Gain in Display Value 


In these days of high-priced containers, 
Canisters are a real economy. 

They cost less than other containers 
suitable for quality products, yet they 
have unsurpassed display value on the 
deaier’s shelf. 


The Canister is moisture proof and’ air- 
tight. It will retain the strength and 
flavor of your product until the last 
ounce is used. Lined with a non-ab- 


sorbent grease-proof parchment, it is an 
ideal container for the most delicately 
flavored food product. 


Made in all shapes and sizes, to hold 
from 1 ounce to 15 Ibs. 


Canisters will save you money and give 
you a more attractive package. 


May we send you samples and prices? 


THE CANISTER CO. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
Established 1900 


17 Battery Place New York, N.Y. 
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SYRACUSE HERALD 


Maintaining and Strengthening Its Leadership 
Dominant in Central New York 


First Here is the official score: 

Total City 
EVENING HERALD 43,065 23,528 
Syracuse Journal 42,447 21,470 


First Here is the official score: 

Total City 
SUNDAY HERALD 80,563 29,377 
Sunday Post Standard 49,010 15,151 


The Eveming-and Sunday Herald are not only first 
im e@reulation in the homes of Syracuse and Central 
New York but enjoy a commanding lead in all 
leading classifications of advertising. The Herald 
carries more than 2,000,000 lines more adver- 
tising a year than its nearest competitor. 





First in National Advertising 
in Local Display Advertising 
in Want Ads. 


F rst in Department Store, Womén’s-Wear, 
Men’s Wear, Furniture, Musical Instruments, 
Food, Automobile, Jewelry and all other impor- 
tant lines of advertising. 


First in service to National Adveftisers and 
maintains an active and efficient Merchandising 


Department. 


Advertising in the Herald Assures the Success of Any 
Nationa! Campaign in Syracuse and Central New York 


Special Representatives: 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 
286 Fifth Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
Sharon Building San Fernando Building 

Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
































Keeping Branch Stocks Down by 
Localizing the Catalogue 


National Casket Company Issues Thirteen Different Catalogues for 
Twenty-three Branches 


By Henry Burwen 


MANUFACTURER who 
deals in an extensive line of 
merchandise, some of which is 
popular in one section but does 
not appeal in another and who 
lists the entire line in his cata- 
logue, is apt to find that certain 
difficulties are created for branch 
offices or distributors. It may be 
necessary, for instance, for the 
latter to stock slow-moving items. 
The National Casket Company 
of Pittsburgh finds this one of 
its major problems. Tastes and 
habits vary in different parts 
of the country, and even in 
different parts of the same 
State. The company manufac- 
tures an extensive line, hundreds 
upon hundreds of different styles 
to accommodate these varying 
tastes. There are some twenty- 
three branch offices. Were the 
entire line to be illustrated in a 
general catalogue and used by 
each, it would necessitate each 
branch being able to furnish any 
of these hundreds almost instan- 
taneously. 

With large units that run into 
money, there would be a very 
considerable investment in stock, 
the major part of which would 
turn over slowly. 

So the company gets out thir- 
teen different catalogues for the 
various territories, each one illus- 
trating those styles which appeal 
and sell well in particular locali- 
ties. For instance, there are four 
catalogues for the State of New 
York alone. Of course, this is ex- 
pensive and troublesome; but 
much less so than stocking or be- 
ing prepared to manufacture each 
of several hundred styles on a 
few hours’ notice. 

This is really a basic problem 
of merchandising and financing, 
even more than of advertising. 
Thirteen separate catalogues per- 


mit the stock of twenty-three 
branches to be confined to the par- 
ticular numbers selling well in 
their localities. Styles not in gen- 
eral demand are omitted from 
some sections and included in 
others. Each of the styles shown 
in the localized catalogue can then 
be stocked readily and immediate 
shipments made. 

The total number of styles in 
the company’s thirteen catalogues 
is approximately 1,250, while the 
average number shown in each 
book is about 225. Only about 5 
per cent of the numbers appear in 
all catalogues, although two cata- 
logues for adjoining territories 
may duplicate each other to the 
extent of 50 or 60 per cent. 

The plan in addition to speed- 
ing turnover, also facilitates sell- 
ing. The aim in each catalogue is 
to show a sufficient number of 
styles to prevent the customer 
feeling he is being limited as to 
selection, but not to show such a 
great number of units that con- 
fusion results and. selection is 
made difficult. When a customer 
is obliged to go through a numer- 
ous array of exhibits which for 
one reason or another are outside 
the possibility of consideration he 
is apt to get into a negative frame 
of mind which will make selection 
difficult and possibly lead to a de- 
sire to see some other manufac- 
turer’s illustrations. The case is 
analogous to that of the customer 
in a clothing store. As long as the 
salesman keeps approaching close 
to his tastes by exhibiting possi- 
bilities, the customer is in a re- 
ceptive frame of mind and ready 
to buy; but once let him get the 
feeling that he is not going to find 
anything in the store that he 
wants and the salesman might as 
well stop then and there—the cus- 
tomer is looking only as a matter 
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of sufferance, with a keen desire to 
get away quickly to another store. 
The catalogues have a life of 
about three years, being renewed 
for one branch or section at a 
time, and when the cycle is com- 
pleted the operation is started over 
again. As each catalogue is re- 
vised a careful check-up of sales 
is made and slow selling numbers 
eliminated, being replaced by some 
of the newer styles. New styles 
generally go into all the cata- 
logues, so that the lines are con- 
stantly being brought nearer to- 

gether. : 
' 

Fire 
Insurance Advertised to 
Farmers 


““F7OR every risk the farmer 
takes, there is a Hartford 
policy,” is the slogan which fur- 
nishes the copy keynote of a farm- 
paper campaign recently instituted 
by the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. The 
new campaign is designed to reach 
farmers in every section of the 


country. At the same time it is 


to be concentrated in those lo- 
calities which offer particularly 
good fields for the operation of 
Hartford farm department agents. 
A fist of twelve publications is 
being used. 

What the company believes is 
the most interesting feature of the 
campaign is a booklet entitled: 
“My Property.” This is offered free 
to all farm owners or managers. 
The booklet is really a carefully 
prepared inventory of farm prop- 
erty. It serves a triple purpose. 

First, it gives the farmer an op- 
portunity to estimate his prop- 
erty values and to complete what 
so many farmers lack—a real 
inventory. Second, it quickly dis- 
closes any serious lack of fire 
insurance protection. Third, it 
furnishes Hartford agents with a 
practical method of tackling the 
farmer’s insurance problems and 
supplies a splendid basis for talk- 
ing business. 

Each piece of copy features the 
booklet, urging farmers to send 
for it and use it. Of course the 
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rain effort of the advertising is 
not merely to build up a demand 
for the booklet. The fundamental 
purpose is to sell farmers the 
idea of complete fire protection. 
In other words it is the company’s 
purpose to enable agents to de- 
vote more time to selling the 
particular coverage the farmer 
needs and less to arguments that 
adequate insurance be carried. 
To enable agents to tie up with 
the agricultural paper campaign 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is offering three distinct 
forms of advertising service. One 
is a series of ten farm insurance 
advertisements which are shipped 
to agents on request, in plate form, 
ready for insertion in local news- 
papers. Second, agents are invited 
to send to Hartford a carefully 
selected list of farmers. To these 
the company will. mail the booklet 
“My Property,” with a letter 
recommending the local agency 
as the place to buy Hartford farm 
insurance. There is no charge 
for this service. Third, certain 
standard farm advertising material 
is available, and the suggestion 
made that during the progress of 
this campaign is the time for the 
agents to talk farm insurance in 
newspapers, by mail, and by in- 
tensive personal solicitation. 


Salt Lake City Ad Club Elects 
Officers 


The Salt Lake City, Utah, Advertis- 
ing Club at its annual meeting elected 
. S. Diamond, manager of Pantages 
Theatre, president. H. F. Fernstrom 
was elected vice-president and L. D. 
Simons, secretary. 

Members of the vigilance committee 
investigated fifty alleged cases of fraudu- 
lent advertising during the year. 


Kansas City, Mo., “Times” 
and “Star” Staff Changes 


W. T. Harney has been advanced to 
succeed R. A. Barrows in the promo- 
tion department of the Kansas City, Mo., 
Star. Mr. Barrows is now news editor 
of the Kansas City Times. 


G. F. Brophy Joins F. W. Van 
Name, Inc. 


George F. Brophy, for the last four 
—- with Cavanagh & Bensinger, New 
York, is now with F. W. Van Name, 
el advertising art organization, New 
ork. 
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ADVERTISING 





“Creating” 





a Market 


fie E market for an article is really 

made by the appeal of the article. 
Manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers merely serve that consumer 


interest. 


ND from the beginning, 

the public must be made 
aware of the new product’s 
desirability. —The manufacturer 
must advertise it by some 
method, or the trade that ex- 
pect to deal in it must present 
it with the means at their dis- 
posal. 


In both instances the manu- 
facturer pays the cost of adver- 
tising. ‘The experience of this 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., 425 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOSS CHASE 






organization with many prod- 
ucts shows that when a manu- 
facturer frankly faces this 
problem, he can figure the 


‘expense of advertising as a 


fixed cost of doing business. 
When he can undertake, him- 
self, the task of telling the 
public by national advertising, 
he finds acceptance for his 
product in a shorter time and 
with less expense. 















Selective Methods in Advertising 
Machine Tools to Manufacturers 


How the Best Market Is Located and Developed 


By E. Payson Blanchard 


Advertising Manager, Bullard Machine Tool Co. 


HERE are in use, under 

modern methods, a wide va- 
riety of machine tools and 
obviously, all of the types are 
seldom, if ever, required in any 
one shop. Bullard Boring Mills 
are not used in every machine 
shop, and cannot be so used to 
advantage. 

The problem is to know the con- 
ditions under which their operation 
and economy will assure a reason- 
able return, to know where these 
conditions exist and to tell the man 
responsible for equipment how to 
obtain the advantages. The attitude 
of these men is “to sell me, save 
me money.” And selective adver- 
tising endeavors to confine its 


greater efforts to those prospects 


and those conditions where 
money can be saved in terms of 
men, materials, machines, or 
manufacturing expenses. 

Selective advertising applies to 
a restricted market; restriction 
imposed by utility of the goods, 
economic and engineering. Each 
product has its various uses, and 
each is sold to a particular pros- 
pect on the basis of its utility in 
his case. The railroads do not 
use boring mills under the same 
conditions as automobile tire 
mold manufacturers. The job- 
bing gear shop does not use Mult- 
Au-Matics as the Ford Motor 
Company does. So to meet the 
existing conditions in each case, 
we classify our prospects and 
customers in accordance with 
their possible uses of our equip- 
ment. 

Machine tools are 
goods.” They are continually 
changing with development in 
machine tool design and the ap- 


“producer 


From an address before the Industrial 
Advertisers Association at the Atlantic 
City Convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 
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plication of new principles. Their 
field of use is, therefore, con- 
tinually extending to include ad- 
ditional operations and new 
types of work. The products or 
pieces which they are built to 
machine are also subject to 
change in design or in process of 
manufacture and new pieces are 
always coming within the field of 
economical manufacture while 
others are dropping out. 


ENGINEERING ANALYSIS MADE OF 
EACH TOOL 


In order to follow these condi- 
tions, an engineering analysis of 
each type of tool is made and 
kept up to date. Aside from me- 
chanical features of design and 
construction, uses of the tools 
are shown as operations, types of 
work or combined operations, and 
methods of operation and adapta- 
bility under various manufactur- 
ing conditions. 

These factors are illustrated by 
typical pieces from the various in- 
dustries. The market or rather the 
list of prospects is classified to 
bring similar types of work and 
similar methods of manufacture 
and production within the same 
group. With this analysis, the spe- 
cific data of interest to the pros- 
pects of any particular group are 
brought to bear on that group with 
what one might call intensive per- 
tinence. Obviously, this scheme is 
most applicable to industrial adver- 
tising. The method by which it is 
applied may be of some interest. 

The product analysis needs no 
discussion. It is a process which 
has been done and must be done 
to formulate the selling points. 
But the uses of the product and 
the segregation of the prospect 
list require more thought. 

It starts as all good things do 
from a review of past records 
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What would you say ? 


OU believe in your goods. If 

a dozen people, looking for. 
such goods as yours, came to you 
about yours, you’d make a dozen 
sales, right then. You know it. 


What would you say to them? 
Ask yourself.. Because that’s the 
way your goods ought to be adver- 
tised; what you'd say about them, 
not what some “clever” advertis- 
ing man says. 





Whatever gift we have lies right 
there. If the maker or seller of the 
goods will tell us about them, we 
know how to tell the public. 

It’s really quite a gift; it cer- 
tainly does sell the goods. 


Williams & Cunnyn 


‘Whose business is the study an 
execution of good advertising 


yagham 
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and sales. Classifications are de- 
termined, each indicating a type 
of work. These are the indus- 
trial divisions of customers. With 
the same classification, the pros- 
pect list is analyzed and grouped. 

The prospect list usually con- 
sists of cards or _ envelopes 
carrying the customary data. Gen- 
erally they are filed geographi- 
cally and alphabetically. The 
identity of a prospect with one 
or more industrial groups is indi- 
cated by tabs so that by a quick 
review of the file, the prospects in 
any group are immediately evi- 
dent. (If you desire to know the 
extent of this analysis in my own 
work, just let me state that we 
have found application of our 
machine tools, up to the present 
time, in sixty-three manufactur- 
ing lines, which, by industrial 
grouping, have been classified in 
nineteen industrial divisions.) 

This constitutes the basic plan 
for selective advertising. Its 
uses and its effect on the func- 
tions of advertising may now be 
discussed. 

These effects are what might 
be termed internal and external. 
In the organization of the de- 
partment and in its work, it pro- 
vides a source for copy informa- 
tion and a start for production 
operations. An engineering an- 
alysis of the equipment and its 
uses provides a source of ideas 
for production of copy. The 
qualitative and quantitative anal- 
ysis of the prospects provides 
an admirable basis on which to 
judge the efficient use of me- 
diums, 

Suppose we accumulate a few 
important facts concerning the 
market and the industrial di- 
visions which we have set up. 
General statistics may be ob- 
tained from census reports, trade 
association reports, from unbiased 
trade-paper reports and from 
other sources. . This information 
will consist of the number of 
plants, their size, and figures 
such as number of employees or 
other relative data from which 
productive capacity and propor- 
tionally, the approximate amount 
of work available for certain types 
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of machines may be estimated. 

Accumulate similar _ figures 
from your own prospect list 
and figure the proportional 
amount of business available in 
any of the industrial divisions. 
Rate the comparative importance 
of industrial divisions. Know the 
methods of buying in each di- 
vision where these are fairly 
standardized. Then tackle your 
problem of mediums. 

The fundamental plan for se- 
lective advertising makes pos- 
sible a tie-up with sectional, in- 
dustrial or economic conditions. 
With geographical and industrial 
divisions of our market all deter- 
mined, and with their compara- 
tive ratings established, we can 
judge the temporal importance of 
any division by varying the 
normal Tratings with the influence 
of the conditions existing in any 
industry or in any section of the 
country. 

Selective advertising pays just 
as intensive cultivation pays. It 
is an application of an old ad- 
monition, “make hay while the 
sun shines.” Selective advertis- 
ing will show you where it is 
shining on your particular mar- 
ket, and remember it’s always 
shining somewhere. 


A Hartford Refrigerator with 
a Scandinavian Name 


The Automatic Refrigerating Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of 


automatically controlled refrigerating 
and ice-making plants recently has reg- 
istered the trade-mark “Odin” for use 
on electric refrigerators. According to 
L. M. Church, sales manager, the com- 
= production is not yet sufficient 
or an extensive advertising program. 
In direct-mail advertisi the com- 
pany credits the origin of its trade- 
mark to Scandinavian mythology. It 
gives the following explanation: Odin 
was a wind god who descended from the 
frost giants and who became ruler of 
the world with his throne in the frozen 
North din’s blue 
atmosphere and his ei 
steed symbolized the eight winds. 


E. Ralph Cheyney Returns to 
Remington Arms Company 


E. Ralph Cheyney, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., New York, and 
more recently service manager of the 
Washington Post, has returned to the 
Remington Arms Company. 





- Helpfulness—the Big Idea in 
Advertising to Women 


What Can Be Said in Advertising That Will Induce Women to Buy 
By Ida Bailey Allen 


HEN a woman sees a pack- 

age inclosure—or writes for 
a booklet she expects help. What 
does she often get? A group of 
intriguing statements, trying to 
make her spend her money. 

Don’t you know that the way 
to get the woman to buy your 
product is to show her how it can 
be used to save her money, time 
or energy—or to help her acquire 
beauty and loveliness at less cost 
than that for a “Beauty Doctor,” 
or style minus the modiste's prices, 
or charming rooms without a 
decorator’s charges? 

She handles the national pocket- 
book, therefore she must be helped 
to make that money go around 
plus. 

She is eager and anxious to 
learn about a thousand womanly 
things. If it’s silver you’re fea- 
turing, show her how to entertain 
easily—give her diagrams of how 
to set.the table that she can turn 
over to her new maid, and she’ll 
demand your silver for every 
birthday and wedding anniversary. 

If it’s a food product you have 
to sell, show her how to build it 
into meals that are first easy to 
get—second, delicious—third, eco- 
nomical—give her the whole meal 
—not just a recipe. The Food 
Administration taught women to 
think in terms of the Balanced 
Ration—and they’ve gone a long 
way since. 

If it’s cloth you have to sell— 
say cotton goods—show her what 
she can make for her house with 
it, and tell or show her how. If 
necessary, sell some patterns for 
appliqués. Not in the business of 
selling patterns? That’s just the 
trouble, we’re afraid to add a bit 
to make our talent grow! A lazy 


From an address before the Direct- 
Mail Advertising Association and Graphic 
Arts Association at the Atlantic City 
Convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, 
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mind—a _ sluggish business. To 
detour, I never could understand 
why business is not made to dove- 
tail. If I sold coffee I’d add 
canned cream and a_ percolator. 
If it was linen I’d add a fine 
table-setting book that I’d keep 
up to date. If it was baked beans 
I’d sell the Boston kind and 
canned brown bread. Things come 
in logical sequence. Don’t say 
they “can’t be done.” They can. 
They sometimes are—that’s why 
15 per cent succeed ! 


AN EXPLANATION OF A SPECIFIC 
CASE OF HELPFULNESS 


But to go back to the idea of 
helpfulness. What is a corset? It 
isn’t really—any more—but what 
is the corsetless corset of today? 
It’s a foundation for clothes. 
What sells corsets? Not com- 
fort—not first—but the idea of 
how the woman will look in it. 
Comfort is second—first the 
vision, then the detail. Show the 
woman, in a booklet, how she 
should dress—not only as regards 
the corset—but every detail of her 
costume for every type of figure 
and forget to mention your corset 
every other minute and you'll sell 
her forever—and her children, 
and her neighbors, and her club 
members and the women in 
her sewing circle! Your corset 
literature will show her how to 
look beautiful and the corset gets 
the credit—and women will talk! 
That’s what advertising helpful- 
ness means to her—and to you. 

I cannot conceive of an ad- 
vertisement or advertising booklet 
that will not bring business, if it 
is helpful, and if the article ad- 
vertised has been standardized 
and fills a real need. Exactly 
what do we mean by truthful? 
The advertisement must state cor- 
rect facts—not camouflage—either 
in words or illustrations. It is the 
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E know that "<“"“*“<"eim 

i 
some manu- Peet 
facturers of pharmaceutical SS “2 
tablets are stocked up with 
enough glass or tin containers-to last them 
two or three years. 


We also know it would pay everyone of these manu- 
facturers to scrap every such container on hand — 
regardless of the amount of money represented—and 
adopt Sanitape packing. 

Sanitape will save enough the first year to show a 
net profit on the change—and after the cost of any 
scrapping involved is absorbed, the yearly saving is all 
clear gain. 

Let us submit concrete figures and comparisons— 
then judge for yourself. 

* * * * 

Sanitape machines automatically wrap, seal and count 
any desired number of tablets from 1 to 100, as a sales or 
sampling unit. 

Any packing requirements, large or small, can be met— 
either by the installation of one or more Sanitape machines 
in your own plant, or by turning the entire packing job 
over to our Contract Department for handling in our plant. 
Either way there is a big saving. Full information on 
request. 


IVERS-LEE COMPANY 


215 Central Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 
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insincerity and understating of 
‘the real facts of the case by word 
and illustration that has, for ex- 
ample, made failures of so many 
washing-machine campaigns. Why 
tell the woman that the wash can 
be on the line in twenty minutes 
when she knows it can’t—or show 
her how to do the washing in a 
tea gown, which she knows she 
would spoil? Such advertising not 
only defeats its own purpose, but 
it antagonizes the woman, For- 
tunately, this idea of truthfulness 
has seeped into most advertising, 
but there is still a debt to the wo- 
man that has to be paid—the debt 
of years of untruthfulness—and it 
is a good thing. “The opponent 
who is permanent, reliable,” as 
Mark Twain says, “keeps one on 
one’s toes.” 

The other day I asked a little 
girl how she made toast. “First 
I cut the bread,” she said, “then 
I light the gas stove, put in the 
bread, and pretty soon I take it 
over to the sink and scratch it.” 
That’s what is so often done in 
advertising an article—it’s started 
right, but for lack of attention 
doesn’t measure up and has to be 
scratched ! 

To go back to the washing ma- 
chine—what could be done to put 
the idea across? First there is the 
woman’s prejudice to that which 
is mechanical to overcome—she 
needs to be shown by a diagram 
or a series of illustrations—movie 
style—how to operate it. She 
needs to be truthfully told how 
much time she can save. Figures 
from physicians, showing how 
much backache exists because of 
wrong postures while washing, 
can be shown her—all this is 
sensible. She can grasp it be- 
cause there is something to it— 
it’s true—and it should be backed 
up by two or three kinds Of 
booklets : 

1. The principles of laundry 
work, including starch making; 
how to hang out the clothes; how 
to iron them, etc. 

2. Fine laundering and the re- 
moval of stains. 

3. The chemistry of 
work. 

4. Washing dolly’s clothes. 


laundry 
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Why the four? To take care of 
housewives everywhere by either 
the first or second, or both; to 
serve the domestic science teachers 
and their students in schools and 
colleges everywhere by the first 
three—they could be made good 
enough to use as text books; and 
the fourth? Don’t you know that 
the only non-saturated market we 
have is the wife of tomorrow? 
Take the child as a little girl; 
win her confidence. Make possible 
for her doll’s house a cardboard 
cut-out of your washing machine 
and a booklet on Washing Dolly’s 
Clothes your way. She will buy 
your product later on. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A BOOKLET 
FILLS A NEED 


All around you are advertising 
diamonds. The little girl is one; 
the domestic science teachers— 
the home demonstration agents— 
the clubs are others; the hos- 
pitals, tea-rooms, hotels and res- 
taurants—all offer wonderful op- 


portunities. But—the literature 
must be made to fit the channel. A 
while ago, the Joint Coffee 


Roasters’ Association issued a lit- 
tle book on “How to Install a Cof- 
fee House.” The edition ordered 
was 5,000; it was little adver- 
tised. Within three months 50,- 
000 requests came in for that 
booklet from hotels and restau- 
rants and would-be restaurants. 
Why? Because it filled a need— 
and because it was timely. 
There is a news slant to every- 
thing. Find it—and show it to 
the public. Change your adver- 
tising literature with the times 
and see the sales go up! For a 
year I have watched a cereal 
firm that is experimenting with 
vitamines. They have a special 
chemist—a fine laboratory. Their 
work is fascinating — thorough. 
Have they told the public about 
it? Not a word. Yet just a few 
pictures of that laboratory—the 
pigeons on which they are experi- 
menting and a little talk on 
vitamines would make the public 
see that they are really up to date. 
Their sales would increase. Why 
bury your talent and let your sales 
stand still? That’s not advertising. 
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The 
. Foreign Language Market 
in America 


The first complete guide to a market of 26 million 
Americans. Indispensable to Advertising Agencies 
and National Advertisers. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
1. Foreword wy, James O’SHaucunessy, Executive Secre- 
tary A. ng 


2. Preface “ yb Foreign Language News- 
paper Comm. A. A. 


. Introduction tee Natuan H, Se1pMAn. 
Our Foreign Language Press by Gen. CoLEMAN Du Pont. 
. Extent of Market. 


. Historical, Social and Economic Summary of Each of 
the 36 Races in America. 


7. Geographical Distribution Charts. 
8. Selection of Media. 


9. A. B. C. and the Foreign Language Press by STANLEY 
Cracuge, Executive Director A. B. C. 
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10. Launching a Campaign. 

11, Market Analyses. 

12. Handling of Foreign Language Copy. 

13. Foreign Language Printing and Translation. 


i 14. Functions of the American Association of Foreign Lan- 
Price, guage Newspapers, 


$10.00 15. Statistical Tables of Foreign Language Groups—by 
a Copy Zones, States, Cities, Occupations, Languages, etc. 


16. Directory of Publications, | onl detailed description, 
rates and other Rate Card Data 


17. Supplementary Newspaper Sie 


a. Language Lists. 
b. Territorial Lists, 
c. A. B. C. Papers. 


A limited number of copies have been re- 
served for complimentary distribution among 
Advertising Agency executives and National 
Advertisers who request it. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
Nathan H. Seidman, President 


30 East 23rd St. New York 


Offices in Chicago, St.Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles 
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No. 4 of a series 


Leadership 


During 1922, Good 
Housekeeping  car- 
tried more house 
furnishing accounts 
than any other of 
the five monthly 
magazines in the 
‘general woman’s 


field. 


aii 








Good Housekeep- 
ing, during the same 
period, led in the 
total number of ac- 
counts carried. 














Draw your own 
conclusions. 
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A Printer Is as Good as His 
Equipment Plus His Organization 


Our Equipment includes the latest 
and most efficient time-saving machinery 
—Linotypes, Monotypes, Color, and 
U. P. M. Presses, Type-casting Ma- 
chines, and complete facilities for 
Binding and Mailing. 


Our Organization is composed of 

men and women who are experts in their 

work, and who are intelligent enough to 

realize tha: your interests are as im- 

cia ad portant as their pocketbooks. That 

Bioetiic guarantees Quality! : 

Ts equipped printing 

plants in the United ‘States Our Plant is in operation day and 
night 12 months a year—constantly 
turning out work for firms all over the 
United States. That guarantees 
Delivery! 


Our up-to-date labor-saving facili- 
ties and the efficiency of our manage- 
ment enable us to take advantage of 
every possible turn of the market and 
figure closely on materials. That 
guarantees a Fair Price. 


Thus, we are right on Quality, De- 
livery and Price. 


In addition, we offer you every possible help in 





1g 8 np » 1g as- 
sistance, editors, copy-writers, and everything 
e a ion, prep tion, 
printing and mailing of your catalogue or 
publication. 





Specialists in the Art of Catalogue and Publication Printing 
For More Than Thirty Years 


Business methods and financial standing the highest 
(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill.) 


Printing Products Corporation 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL CO. 


woram o. Executioes «vara ¢ Catalogue and Publication Printers 
, E. LAXMAN, President and Gen. Manager ~ Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 


Be os ey Publication Belen” “7 "4 Phone Local and Long Distance WABASH 3380 
W. E. FREELAND, Secretary and Treasurer. 
FeO ty Catalogue Sean. Polk and La Salle Streets - - CHICAGO 
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A Suburban Company Invades 'the 
City for New Customers 


Public Service Company of Northern Illinois Advertises Directly to 
Tomorrow’s Suburbanites for More Business 


TS attraction of the city store 
for suburban dollars is an old 
story. To find a company located 
out of town going to the nearby 
city and advertising for more 
business in city newspapers is per- 
haps not so common. That is pre- 
cisely what the Pub- 
lic Service Company 

of Northern [Illinois I 


We want him to know that the 
electric and gas service is right on 
a par with the best that he has 
been able to get in town. This 
advertising campaign is to make 
him realize that. 

“Besides this we hope that it 





is doing. 

This utility com- 
pany furnishes gas, 
electricity and water 
to a number of 
counties in the 
northern part of 
Illinois adjacent to 
Chicago. Within: the 
last few days it has 
begun an advertising 
campaign in Chicago 
newspapers. It is a 
campaign of what 
might be termed 
“long-haul” selling, 
since it seeks first of 
all to induce the city 
dweller to come out 


into the suburbs to 
live. Once he has 
left his apartment 


for a suburban home 
of course it follows 
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| In the Suburbs of Chicago | 
There’s the Home of Your Desire 
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OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 





that he is a live pros- 
pect for some of the 
essentials that the 
company supplies. 
“It is obviously to 
the company’s interest to help fill 
up the suburbs of Chicago,” said 
one of the public service company 
officials to Printers’ INK con- 
cerning the advertising. “Viewed 
from one angle it may look like a 
selfish interest, if you please to 
call it that. Actually it is a broad 
gauge effort to make the hundred 
and one attractive towns that sur- 
round Chicago more attractive to 
city families. When the city man 
decides to move out he finds out 
about transportation and rents. 
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NEWSPAPER COPY THAT ENDEAVORS TO INCREASE THE 
POPULATION OF CHICAGO’S SUBURBS 


will be the initial step toward 
bringing out into the suburbs 
many a man who has not yet 
given the matter much serious 
thought. The aim is to show him 
that the suburban town is clean 
and friendly and healthful with 
splendid educational and recrea- 
tional facilities. Of course as 
Chicago fills up people will nat- 
urally go out of the city to live. 
The Public Service Company’s 
business will expand of itself, but 
we can supply more gas and elec- 
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tricity now than our territory uses 
and we don’t want to wait for de- 
velopments to follow their own 
course. Advertising, we believe, 
can control these developments to 
a considerable degree.” 

Just how the Public Service 
Company is selling more of its 
service by speeding up the growth 
of the suburban town is indicated 
by the little advertising that has 
appeared. 

From a copy angle it is rather 
unusual, for the company and 
what it has to sell scarcely figure. 
It is not inaccurate to say that it 
hews pretty closely to the line of 
the real estate promoter. 

“On the Edge of Tomorrow,” 
“Where Will You Live in 1940?” 
“In the Suburbs of Chicago 
There’s the Home of Your De- 
sire.” These are a few of the 
captions of advertisements in the 
campaign. 

A cross section from one of the 
pieces of copy is enough to give a 
general indication of the appeal 
that is being made: “Chicago, city 
of marvelous growth, is bursting 
its bounds to house a constantly 
increasing population. In this vast 
and rapid expansion, city dwellers 
must be concerned about their 
homes, insuring to their children 
the advantages of healthful air 
and proper surroundings, where 
educational facilities are adequate 
and the church’ extends a wel- 
come. Chicago is encircled by 
towns and cities of rare residen- 
tial attractiveness and industrial 
opportunity, forming north, south 
and west the edge of tomorrow. 
‘ Home-makers and business 
men, look out beyond the edge— 
out where the country beckons 
and opportunity is new. And in 
the making of your plans it is 
important for you to know that 
the same full measure of electric 
or gas service which you now en- 
joy will be available to you in the 
widespread territory of this com- 
pany.” 

Nearly a quarter of a million 
customers are now served by the 
Public Service company, but the 
facilities are equal to a much 
heavier load. The load must 
.come from the customers of to- 
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morrow, in other words, today’s 
city dwellers. Nothing could be 
more logical than taking the story 
of the suburbs to them by adver- 
tising. In this case the company 
cannot take its goods to the mar- 
ket, the market being Chicago, 
which is served by its own electric 
and gas companies. But a part of 
the market can be brought to the 
company. That is just what the 
Public Service Company intends 
its advertising shall do. 


Trade-Mark Agreement Signed 
at Pan-American Congress 


The importance to American manu- 
facturers of the trade-mark agreement 
recently signed by the congress of dele- 
gates to the Pan-American Union con- 
ference at Santiago, Chile, was dis- 
cussed in an address by the Hon. 
Agustin Edwards, principal speaker at 
the eighth Latin-American pe lunch- 
eon of The Pan-American Advertising 
Association. Mr. Edwards, who is pub- 
lisher of several Chilean newspapers 
and magazines, is president of the 
League of Nations and Chilean Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. 

The luncheon was held at New York 
on June 8. The trade-mark conference, 
Mr. Edwards said, has solved a very 
serious problem which has been _inter- 
fering with business between the United 
States and South American countries. 
The agreement for the regulation of in- 
ternational trade-marks, he stated, met 
with the approval of all the representa- 
tives of the various nations which are 
members of the Pan-American Union. 

Hon. Bainbridge Colby, former Sec- 
retary of State, also addressed the meet- 
ing, which was attended by more than 
two hundred people interested in South 
American trade and advertising. James 
Carson, of the National Paper & Type 
Company, president of The Pan-Amer- 
ican Advertising Association, presided 
as chairman. 


F. E. McGee Joins The Anti- 
dolor Manufacturing Company 


F. Edgar McGee has been made ad- 
vertising manager of The Antidolor 
Manufacturing Company, Springville, 
Y., dental specialties. Mr. McGee was 
formerly assistant advertising manager 
of the Rand Company, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. More recently he 
has been in charge of the plan and copy 
department of the Matthews-Northrup 
Works, Buffalo. 


Sterling-McMillan-Nash Add 
to Staff 


H. H. Hertell, formerly with the 
financial advertising staff of the New 
York Times, has joined the copy de- 
artment of Sterling-McMillan-Nash, 
nec., New York advertising agency. 
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MAKING THE SUN 
STRUCTURALLY SOUND 


HE most successful newspaper amal- 

gamation in newspaper history was 
the amalgamation between The New York 
Morning Sun and The New York Herald. 
Now the country has another amalgama- 
tion equally successful, the amalgamation 
of The New York Globe with The New 
York Evening Sun. 


The Sun-Herald amalgamation at once 
rehabilitated The New York Herald, 
bringing it strength, vigor and a bigger 
circulation than it had ever had in all its 
history. 


The New York Evening Sun needed no 
such infusion. It did need the Asso- 
ciated Press. It got it through The 
Globe and it got a big push in circulation 
as well, but increase in circulation was 
not my object. 


The best is none too good for The Sun 
and the Associated Press is the best news 
service. The Sun wanted the best and 
could afford to buy it at any price. Price 
should never stand in the way of making 
a great newspaper structurally sound. 


FRANK MUNSEY 
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Benefits That Come 
from Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies 


At a meeting of the American 
Association of Advertising 
Agencies at the Atlantic City 
Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
James. O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the agency associa- 
tion, spoke of the work and plans 
of the agency association. 

After telling of the formation 
of the Association as the first 
step, he said: 

“The next step was to improve 
the proficiency of members. The 
trade secrets of each member 
were brought to the common table 
and made the property of all the 
members. The pinnacles of indi- 
vidual achievement were com- 
monized. All the members sat 
down together to relate their 


guiding experiences, and to work 
their 


together common 
problems. 

“Big agencies and little agencies 
gave to one another and took 
from one another until the funda- 
mentals, so far as they could be 
isolated and studied, were equally 
in the knowledge of all. Ethics 
were outlined and phrased and 
subscribed to. Bad practices 
were pointed out and warred 
against, and good practices were 
indicated in their place. 

“The association has given to 
the advertising business its first 
general statutes. All of this has 
been for the advancement and 
betterment of advertising; or, in 
simpler terms, for the purpose of 
making the advertising dollar pro- 
duce more, and with certainty. 

“Since the advertising agencies 
occupy the broadcasting station 
of advertising the association be- 
gan the work of standardization 
with all related interests as well 
as within its own shops. The 
work of standardization has al- 
ready produced substantial econo- 
mies for both publisher and ad- 
vertiser. 

“In reducing the variance in 
page sizes in one class of mediums 
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alone our association is turning 
back to the national advertisers 
of America approximately a mil- 
lion dollars a year.” 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy toward the 
close of his address gave an indi- 
cation of a new endeavor of the 
association in these words: 

“In another medium field we 
are working for a simplification 
that will enlarge the possibilities 
of advertising operations by giv- 
ing back to the advertiser twelve 
cents which he now loses through 
waste out of every dollar.” 


Music Trades Convention 
at Chicago 


The annual convention of 20,000 mem- 
bers of the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Associa- 
tion of Music Merchants was held at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, June 4 to 7. 

Charles E. Byrne, secretary-treasurer, 
Steger & Sons Piano Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, addressed the con- 
vention on “Advertising and Selling.” 

Reference was made by Mr. Byrne 
in his address to the action of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
through its Better Business Bureau 
in cleaning u fake publicity in 
the investment feld and jewelry trade, 
by requesting the newspapers to refuse 
to publish advertising that was unfair to 
the public. 

The election of officers took place at 
the closing session of the convention. 
Richard W. Lawrence, vice-president of 
Printers’ Ink was re-elected president 
of the chamber of commerce; Ralph L. 
Freeman, Camden, N. J., was elected 
first vice-president; Alfred . Smith, 
New York, secretary, and Col. F. B. T. 
Hollenberg, treasurer. 

The new officers of the National As- 
sociation of Music Merchants are: 
Robert N. Watkin, Dallas, Texas, presi- 
dent; W. C. Hamilton, Pittsburgh, first 
vice- president; George "A. Hughes, San 
Francisco, second vice-president; Matt J. 
Kennedy, Chicago, secretary, and Carl 
A. Droop, Washington, D. C., treasurer. 


Death of Edward Stern 


. Stern, head of Edward Stern 

& Company, Inc., Philadelphia printers, 
died at Philadelphia on June 7, of heart 
disease. He had been in the printing 
business since 1871. Mr. Stern was 
president of the National Typothetae 
Association in 1903 and 1904. He was 
seventy-four years of age. 


The Medical Economic Publishing 
Company, New York, will publish in 
September the initial issue of a business 
magazine for the physician, to be known 
as Medical Economics. 
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M‘Call Street 


Age. ROADWAY is 
> 14 miles long. 
Mun McCall Street in the 
wt e~ city of New York is 
150 miles long. It 
would stretch from 


/, 
a 


shade 


the Battery to Albany, with 
houses every 25 feet on botk 
sides, for the entire distance. 

That is a good way to vis- 
ualize the size of the circulation 
of McCall’s Magazine in New 
York City. 

Take any other city or town 
in America and the story is the 
same. McCall Street in Mont- 
clair, N. J., is twice as long as 
Mountain Avenue. In Jamaica, 
Long Island, Hillside Avenue 
runs for 25 blocks. McCall 
Street, Jamaica, is 9 miles long. 
Main Street, New Rochelle, is 
less than half as long as McCall 
Street, New Rochelle. 

In Chicago, McCall Street is 
105 miles long, more than ten 





McCall Street is 
always the longest 
and most important 

street in every 
community 


times longer than Michigan 
Boulevard. In Boston, McCall 
Street is 50 miles long, six times 
longer than Washington Street. 
And in Philadelphia, San Diego, 
or Waterloo, McCall Street is 
much the longest and most in- 
fluential thoroughfare. 

For the distribution of commodities, 
McCall Street is the great national 
thoroughfare. Its circulation is largely 
concentrated in states where 80% of 
all advertised goods are sold. Sweep- 
ing across the country, through every 
city, town and hamlet, its millions of 
homes want the same brands of mer- 
chandise. The women of McCall Street 
order the same kinds of food; make 
the same kinds of clothes; are inter- 
ested in the same reading; have the 
same problems of homes, husbands 
and children. That is why they read 
McCall’s Magazine with the same 
eager interest in Kokomo, in Kansas 
City, and in every state from Maine 
to California. 1 

If you make or sell a product that 
8,000,000 prosperous people can use, 
tell about it in McCall’s, the magazine 

t goes into every home on the most 
important street in every American 
community. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 232-250 W. 37th St., N. Y. C. 


Chicago San Francisco 


Boston Atlanta Toronto 


MAGA ZINE 
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“Tom, Dick and Harry’”’ 


Calling attention to a too general lack 
of appreciation of Relative Values in 
Cost Accounting. 


Tom, Dick and Harry are never permitted to 
make requisitions on bank accounts. Yet, too 
often, are they allowed to requisition stores, 
or, at times, just to take and use materials as 
they see fit. 


The one or two percent cash discount on 
materials purchased is never lost sight of. 
Equal concern is seldom given to the fact that a 
physical count of the inventory shows a shrink- 
age of one to three percent. 


In nine cases out of ten the inventory’ is the 


largest of all the current assets. The value of 
materials on hand is usually much greater than 
the cash in bank. Yet many concerns estimate 
their profits on a Cost System which permits 
of a shrinkage factor in inventory. 


Accurate and persistent control of inventory 
on hand and unfilled commitments, is the safe- 
guard against shrinkage or loss. It is just as 
important as accurate and persistent control of 
the bank account. It is simply a matter of 
recognizing relative’ values—adopting a Cost 
System which is based on relative values. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK cHicaGo CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANO 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT woRTH 
PROVIDENCE sf. tours DETROIT 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY GINGINNAT® BALTIMORE OSNVER 


MILWAUKEE 
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The Value of the “Special Occasion” 
Advertisement 


Surrounding .a Display with Anniversary or Other Atmosphere Gives 
It the Value of Authentic News 


By A. L. Townsend 


if was a Cadillac agent talking, 
in a Florida town, and as he 
spoke he pointed to a just-pub- 
lished newspaper ad, four columns 
wide by twice that in depth. 
“That has helped sell more cars 
for me and has been of greater 
selling benefit generally than any 
other advertising the company 
ever sponsored in this territory.” 

The advertisement in question 
was a bold display commemorat- 
ing the birthday of one Antoine 
de la Mothe Cadillac. The royal 
coat of arms, déubly significant, 
since it is also emblazoned on 
the automobile, as a badge of 
honor, is featured pictorially, 
along with a beautifully drawn 
pen-and-ink drawing of the 
French soldier, surrounded by 
priests and Indians. In all of its 
details the advertisement sug- 
gested good taste and studied re- 
finement, 

We quote the text as signifying 
the tie-up: 

“It is fitting taat the builders 
of the Cadillac should pause to- 
day to commemorate the birthday 
of Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, 
distinguished French soldier and 
explorer, from whom the Cadil- 
lac car takes its name.” 

The automobile man _ smiled. 
“Do you know,” said he, “as long 
as I have been agent for the Cadil- 
lac, this is the first I knew where 
it got its name. And lots of 
folks here in town have said 
the same thing to me. The ad- 
vertisement has attracted all kinds 
‘ef favorable attention. Believe 


' me, it isn’t often that the man on 


the street takes the trouble to tell 
you how he likes. your advertis- 
ing.” 

The message continues: “Born 
March 5, 1658, in the little village 
of St. Nicolas de la, Grave,sof old 
France, Cadillac.is remembered as 
an intrepid adventurer and dis- 


coverer, as the founder of the 
City of Detroit (1701), and gov- 
ernor of the great French terri- 
tory of the Mississippi. So great 
has been the influence of his life 
story, and so rich in romance is his 
memory that the name of Cadil- 
lac is associated with thoughts of 
daring pioneers, of leadership, of 
steadfast purpose and of self- 
imposed duty nobly accomplished. 
It is a name that signifies high 
and outstanding achievement, The 
builders of the Cadillac are frank- 
ly proud of this name.” 

This advertisement was run 
just when showrooms were in a 
position to exhibit a special new 
model of the Cadillac, and a con- 
cluding paragraph mentioned the 
fact, while extending an invita- 
tion. 

Interrupting the steady flow of 
a campaign with special-event ad- 
vertising is invariably stimulating, 
and when, as in this case, the 
event is intimately related to the 
product, the idea is all the more 
helpful. To thousands of persons 
who never knew the story of 
where the Cadillac got its name, 
this news advertisement will as- 
suredly perform a useful purpose. 


RECALLS AN OLD SOUTHERN 
CHARACTER 


Baker’s Coconut advertising for 
a month has , in a sense, a 
commemoration of a very old and 
picturesque idea—that of “The 
Coconut Man,” once famous in the 
Old South. In the well-known 
Lexington Market of Baltimore, 
for example, “Your Old Reliable 
Coconut Man” was a familiar 
figure. His shredded coconut, di- 
rect from the West Indies, spiced 
the air and was a promise of 
finest quality. In merchandising 
shredded coconut, the: Baker= firm 
has successfully provided news 
atmosphere, and finds that it is 
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exceedingly profitable to pay a 
seasonal tribute to the early 
vendor. 

Peggy Paige Dresses have been 
advertised this year by means of 
the special event campaign, trans- 
forming the usual material into 
news, and surrounding it with a 
sort of publicity halo, calculated 
to intrigue women everywhere. 

Here was the basic scheme: 
You, Madam, right in your own 
home town, regardless of how 
small it may-be, may enjoy the 
advantages of a real National 
Style Show. It is unnecessary for 
you to go to New York, Paris, 
London. The better, brighter, 
more modish dresses will be on 
exhibition right around the cor- 
ner from you at your own local 
style shop. 

But see how attractively the 
idea is set forth in double-page 
magazine spreads: 

“A notable showing of the new 
modes—in your own town; in 
your favorite shop. An artistic 
grouping of original creations, 
displayed with all the sophisti- 
cated smartness of Fifth Avenue 
and the exclusiveness of New- 
port. This is an event to which 
the Peggy Paige Shop in your 
town invites you, March 1 to 15. 
During these two notable weeks 
this Peggy Paige Shop, with more 
than a thousand other fashionable 
women’s shops in the United 
States, will co-operate in a Na- 
tional Spring Style Show.” 

In other words, where the 
usual custom is merely to send 
out new models and let it go at 
that, the Peggy Paige idea is to 
surround the fresh stocking up 
with glorified style atmosphere. 
The retailer is pleased because his 
store becomes a link in an im- 
portant chain. The consumer is 
interested, because she is asked, 
not merely to look over some 
dresses, but to attend a style 
show. And advertising profits 
because the theme is a genuine 
“event.” 

In order to assist in every possi- 
ble way, the Peggy Paige plan 
incorporated generous space in 
women’s publications, and just 
as an added feature, a_ series 
of single-column advertisements, 
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placed elsewhere through the 
same magazines, called attention 
to the double spread. Local news- 
paper advertising, beautifully il- 
lustrated, gave the individual 
dealer the culminating exploita- 
tion. 

The reawakening of interest in 
an old product and in its own 
advertising is the equivalent of 
“spring tonic” to the individual. 
These pegs upon which to hang 
special announcements and new 
selling ideas are as welcome to 
the dealer and the road represen- 
tative as to the actual consumer. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO PLAY UP 
PRODUCT TO THE FARMER 


A farm implement concern 
“goes easy” on advertising expen- 
ditures until the season of county 
fairs and farm section expositions. 
Then it goes in heavily for newsy 
advertisements, built around the 
happenings of the various events. 
If any one of the company prod- 
ucts happens to win a blue rib- 
bon, so much the better. It is 
realized that farmers everywhere 
are interested in all county fairs, 
and the copy thus produced is 
certain of extra attention. 

A product sold largely through 
drug stores, and on the market 
for something like forty years, 
began to show the signs of wear 
and tear. The stiffest kind of 
competition was apparent on the 
monthly sales sheets. The direc- 
tors agreed to increase the adver- 
tising appropriation one-third, 
mounting to a higher figure than 
ever before in the history of the 
company’s activities. But at the 
end of the year they were no 
better off. The product had ob- 
viously struck a snag. 

The advertising man who at- 
tempted to solve this problem 
made no suggestions until he had 
thoroughly looked over the field, 
talked with druggists and studied 
his chessboard. Then he made a 
move. His idea was to handle the 
space in a different manner. Use 
larger copy for a month, even if 
this would mean dropping out for 
a while. Heretofore, single and 
double column copy had been the 
accepted plan. ' 

And for this month or two, the 
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Buried in the fertile fields of 
the South lies a treasure val- 
ued at $3,178,794,000.00 in 
1922. It cannot be found 
with chart and compass, for it 
is scattered over 380,000,000 
acres of the finest farm land 
in the world. Yet more than 
50,000,000 thrifty, industrious 
farmers are daily uncovering 
this wealth and turning it into 
purchasing power. 


The four groups of 19 South- 
ern Methodist publications 
with a combined circulation 


of almost 2,000,000 (75% in 


country homes) present the 
keys that will unlock this 
treasure-chest for you. 


An analysis of Southern 
markets and complete 
data regarding this al- 
most virgin field will 
be gladly mailed free 
on request. 
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campaign- would announce a spe- 
cial anniversary jubilee. The 
company wished to take this oc- 
casion to thank the public for its 
forty years of loyal patronage. 
Forty years was a long time to 
serve it, and during this period 


‘the product had been unchanged. 


The anniversary thought was writ- 
ten in bold letters and symbols on 
every display advertisement. Com- 
pany letter-paper carried the an- 
niversary suggestion in red type. 
It was stamped on packing cases 
and emblazoned on_ one-sheet 
posters, window trims, counter 
cards. It was even placed on a 
ribbon tied around the cartons for 
that particular period. 

As a direct consequence of this 
advertising idea, the veteran prod- 
uct was brought back to life. In- 
terest in it was rekindled. Drug- 
gists began to think about it once 
more. And all up and down the 
line, the flying banner of the an- 
niversary. went fluttering in the 
wind. The sales manager ad- 
mitted that results were little short 
of startling. It was as if new 
blood had been injected into the 
product and the organization. 
Salesmen on the road caught the 
spirit of the awakening interest. 
A new generation had really 
needed this reminder of the sturdy 
service performed by the manu- 
facturers for forty years. 


Changes in Salt Lake City 
Agency 

Thaddeus Evans has joined the L. S. 
Gillham Advertising Company, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, as space buyer. He was 
formerly with the Salt Lake City Tele- 
gram and more recently has been with 
the Deseret News of that city. 

D. R. Fellows, who has been produc- 
tion manager of the Gillham company, 
has been appointed an instructor in ad- 
vertising at the summer school of Boston 
University, which is conducted at Ells- 
worth, Me. 


Buys Piggly Wiggly Stores in 
Chicago 

Ninety-seven Piggly Wiggly stores in 
Chicago have been = by the National 
Tea Company. According to George 
Rasmussen, president of the National 
Tea Company, a new company will be 
organized under the name of the 
Chicago Piggly Wiggly Company. The 
stores will be operated as they have 
been in the past, but the company will 
act as a subsidiary to the National Tea 
Company. 
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The Time 
Element in Classified 
Advertising 





O whatever extent the de- 

mands for inserting want ad- 
vertisements are immediate, it is 
important that advertisers should 
have the opportunity of getting 
quick results. The sooner a news- 
paper is able to publish these 
classified advertisements, after the 
need for them arises, the more 
valuable is the service rendered to 
advertisers, 

Talking before the Association 
of Newspaper Classified Adver- 
tising Managers at the A. A. C. of 
W. Convention, C. C. Armstrong, 
of the Cleveland Press, related 
how that paper had put into effect 
a system of changing want ad- 
vertisements twice daily instead of 
once. Changes are made in the 
first edition in thé morning and in 
the home edition just after noon. 
Mr. Armstrong said: 


From our viewpoint the change had 
the general effect of very greatly in- 
creasing the efficiency of work through- 
out the department. The advertiser no 
longer could say to the solicitor during 
the afternoon “My ad would not start 
until the Home Editicn anyway, so I'll 
wait and give it to you in the morning.” 
Of course, it is taking time to change 
the habits of the advertisers who were 
used to preparing their copy during the 
forenoon. 

We find that the percentage of busi- 
ness brought in during the afternoon 
is gradually increasing until it now 
exceeds considerably the business 
brought in during the forenoon to start 
in the afternoon. A recent analysis 
of business over a two weeks’ period 
showed that 59 per cent of it was se- 
cured during the afternoon as compared 
with 41 per cent in the forenoon. 


Hotels Meet Unusual Con- 
dition with Joint Advertising 


Just before the Shriners’ convention 
at Washington, D. C., there was much 
publicity given to the great number of 
eople who would visit the city. The 

ashington hotels felt that this would 
hurt their motor tourist business over 
Memorial Day so they turned to printers’ 
ink and used space in the newspapers to 
advertise the fact that there would be 
plenty of room in the Washington hotels 
over Memorial Day, and that the Shriners’ 
convention did not start until June 4th. 
“Parking space for automobiles the same 
as usual, No advance in prices,” read 
the me lines of the joint advertise- 
ment. anveer 
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In New York City 


THE EVENING MAIL 


NOW occupies ALONE a field heretofore divided 
with another evening newspaper—the field of liberal, 
optimistic opinion and policies. 


THE EVENING MAIL regards itself as a vital 
part of the community. In its news and editorial 
pages it seeks to serve solely and unselfishly the 
interests of the community. Progressive, aggressive 
and absolutely independent of all alliances. 


ALFRED W. McCANN 


Foremost food expert of the nation 
now writes EXCLUSIVELY for 
THE EVENING MAIL 


A recognized authority, his re- 
search work is the guide for 
thousands of housewives. His 
commendation is valued beyond 
price. His fearless exposé of 
food frauds of all kinds is more 
dreaded than court rulings. 

In coming to THE EVENING 
MAIL he finds a broad field and 
sympathetic support for his ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. McCann’s department in 
THE EVENING MAIL will be 
eagerly followed, not alone by the 
housewife intent upon the food 
roblems that come uppermost in 

er daily life, but by the student 
of modern tendencies in the law of 
supply and demand, in which the 
item of foodstuffs plays so impor- 
tant a part. 


Circulation Now: Over 200,000 Net 
THE EVENING MAIL already shows big gains 


in national and local advertising. 


THE EVENING MAIL 
NEW YORK CITY 


Foreign Representatives 
Paul Block, Inc., New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit 
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He Found $120 Worth of In- 
formation in This $5 Book! 





John Morris, adver- 
tising writer of Philz- 
delphia, sent his 
check for Crain’s 
Market Data Book 
and Directory, and 
added _enthusiastical- 
ly: 

*““Your book ar- 
rived only the other 
day, but I have al- 
ready collected $120 
for some information 
I found in it.” 

It contains equally 
valuable information 
for your use! 


Real Information Service for 


Advertisers and Agencies ! 

Since Crain’s Market Data Book and Directory has 
been in service, advertisers and agents have been 
wondering how they got along without it before. It’s 
the only book containing statistical and marketing 
facts about every trade, industry and profession. 


The Massengale Advertising 
Agency says, “We do not know 
of its equal as a reference book 
for advertising agencies.” 

The Dodge Scale Company 
says, “We are very much 
pleased with the book and 
thank you.” 

The R. E. Lovekin Cor- 
poration says, “The one book 
we constantly refer to is 
Crain’s Market Data Book 
and Directory.” 


The Hartwig Advertising 


Company says, “Crain’s Mar- 
ket Data Book and Directory 
has been very helpful to us.” 


Graham Brothers said, “This 
book is of use to our sales pro- 
motion department in many 
different ways.” 

Goldman, Carrigan & Co. 
say, “Crain’s Market Data 
Book and Directory has been 
found very useful.” 

Jesse H. Whiteley & Co. say, 
“It surely is indispensable in 
agency work.” 
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Contains Thousands of 
Facts About Markets 


No matter what you want to find 
out about a given market, you_can 
gct the facts in Crain’s Market Data 
Book and Directory. 


[f you want the volume of busi- 
ness in the furniture trade, the rat- 
ing of the automobile dealers, the 
buying methods of the iron and 
steel industry, the distribution of 
cotton mills, the number of public 
schools, the horsepower of the cen- 


tral stations, you will find it in 
Crain’s Market Data Book and 
Directory. 


This is the day of market re- 
search. The sales manager or ad- 
vertising man who does not find 
out the facts about the markets he 
wants to reach before he begins his 
campaign for business is needlessly 
handicapping himself, and adding to 
his sales costs, 


By using Crain’s\ Market Data 
Book and Directory, the facts may 
be found immediately,, and authen- 
tic data substituted for guesswork. 


Wouldn’t it be worth your while 
to have on your desk a book that 
you can refer to constantly for 
exact statistics and market data 
about the fields that you are inter- 
ested in? 
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Information Organized 
by Trades and Industries 


The information contained in the 
500 pages of this book consists of 
thousands of facts, They are as- 
sembled and organized by trades 
and_ industries, beginning with 
Architecture and running through 
to Woodworking. 


The aim in each field is to give a 
cleancut picture, including the num- 
ber of buying units, volume of busi- 
ness, distribution by ratings, buying 
methods, buying seasons, range of 
products used or handled, recent 
changes and tendencies, etc. 


The sales manager interested in 
getting business from a given field 
need only to turn to the correspond- 
ing section in Crain’s Market Data 
Book and Directory to get the facts 
regarding the field. 


It furnishes the basic data, and 
supplies the outline upon which to 
build a definite sales plan formu- 
lated with reference to the particu- 
lar product or line which the mer- 
chandiser is planning to market. 


Crain’s Market Data Book and 
Directory does not take the place 
of individual research—but it sup- 
plies authentic material upon which 
to build up quickly and accurately 
detailed research material. 


Complete Publication Data 


For the benefit of advertisers, complete classified lists of publi- 
cations serving each trade, industry and profession are supplied, 
immediately following the market data for each field. 

This information consists not only of the names and addresses 
of publications, but also exact data regarding the fields covered, 


circulations, rates, closing dates, 


mechanical requirements and 


other facts of interest to advertisers making up lists and prepar- 
ing estimates of the cost of campaigns. 


Sent on Five Days’ Approval—Use the Coupon 


CRAIN’S MARKET DATA BOOK AND DIRECTORY 


537 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


As offered in Printers’ Inx, please send on five days’ approval one copy of 
If retained after five days, $5.00 will be remitted on 


your 1923 edition. 
receipt of bill. 
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Vermont 


First in Production of 
Granite and Marble 


fA , Vermont leads all the states 
Stone 4 in the Union in the pro- 
i duction of monumental and 
| 4p in building granite and is a large 
Ne ig producer of marble. The 
normal annual production of 
these stones amounts to 

J $18,000,000. 


Buying The State’s stone industry— 

Power divided as follows: 

No. 8 Granite . $11,500,000 
Marble . . 5,000,000 
Slate . . . 1,500,000 
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Sign Posts 


Are you reaching these high- 
ly-paid industries with your 
advertising ? 


Vermont 4ted Dailies 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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How Seventy-three 
Manufacturers Are 
Fighting Summer Slump 





(Continued from page 8) 


As a final note Gorham adds that 
there are just as many birthdays 
in summer, and that if there are 
not as many wedding anni- 
versaries, perhaps, there are cer- 
tainly a number of engagements, 
and a present given at the time 
of the engagement is one that is 
always remembered. 

The Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen 
Co., silversmith, strikes much the 
same note. This company notes 
the increasing vogue of July and 
August weddings with the great 
possibilities of silverware gifts. 
It also indicates the increasing 
trend of summer entertaining. 

The Standard Textile Products 


Company reveals new _ oppor- 
tunities for summer sales of 
Sanitas. Many houses, started in 


the spring, are ready for decora- 
tion in the summer. Formerly 
decoration was postponed until 
the house “settled,” but with 
Sanitas this period is not neces- 
sary, since Sanitas will not crack 
when walls settle. 

The company adds: 

Selling Sanitas at the time rugs, 
draperies and other furnishings are se- 
lected, gives the merchant an excellent 
opportunity to match colors and secure 
extremely attractive effects. Right now 
is the time to push Sanitas, not only for 
walls, but also for the decoration of the 
summer home in a hundred ways. 


The Berkey and Gay Furniture 


Company has some pertinent sug- - 


gestions for the sale of a line of 
merchandise, furniture, which or- 
dinarily is a slow summer seller. 

In its July advertising the com- 
pany is going to feature a spe- 
cial suite, which will give re- 
markable value to the buyer. To 
assist in selling the suite the 
company offers the merchant 
handsomely printed brochures for 
distribution, suitable illustrations 


and copy for retail advertising, 
and other promotion suggestions. 

In addition the company has a 
new policy whereby it offers all 
dealers attractive extra discounts 
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on lines that are to be discon- 
tinued. This will give a new in- 
terest to August clearance sales. 
Going still further the company 
plans to help merchants with 
their August sales by attractive 
advertising and by a series of 
sales helps, such as window cards, 
cuts and copy for local advertising. 

Lace for curtains is a product 
that has been one of the slow sum- 
mer sellers. Therefore the Scran- 
ton Lace Company is going after 
summer sales with a particularly 
heavy advertising campaign, to be 
the- greatest summer advertising 
campaign of the company’s history. 
In addition it will give the deal- 
er window- display suggestions, 
newspaper cuts, and other plans 
that will be explained by Scran- 
ton salesmen. 

Let it be noted here that most 
of the companies mentioned in 
this article are planning to in- 
crease their summer advertising. 
They realize that a slump in ad- 
vertising is an invitation to both 
dealer and salesmen to let their 
own selling efforts slump. Almost 
every company makes quite defi- 
nite mention of its summer ad- 
vertising campaigns, emphasizing 
the fact that there will be no 
slump so far as advertising is 
concerned. This gives the dealer 
a renewed confidence in these 
companies’ products because it 
shows him that the companies 
have a real faith in what they 
are planning to do and are not 
just passing the buck to dealers. 

The Empire Silk Company ad- 
mits frankly that silk sales slump 
in summer and then proceeds to 
knock over a number of the deal- 
er’s favorite phantoms. Vaca- 
tions spread over only a third of 
the year, the company demon- 
strates, and even then few people 
take more than two or three 
weeks. Women dislike shopping 
in warm weather, but there is no 
evidence that women lock the 
family pocketbook during July 
and August when attractive mer- 
chandise is offered. Also women 
cannot buy all they. need in the 
spring. 

On the other hand in summer 
men ard women wear twice as 
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many clothes as they do in winter. 
Laundry bills demonstrate that. 
In a word, the demand is there, 
if it is but stimulated. 

The company then shows the 
dealer that washable silks are 
ideal summer sellers. Women 
like to wear silk in summer, but 
are frightened from it by its 
non-washable qualities. Empire 
solves this difficulty and is there- 
fore a good product to feature in 
the hot months. 

The Jersey Silk Mills, manufac- 
turers of Truhu silks, also em- 
phasize the sales possibilities of 
washable silks. This company 
goes further and says: 


However, it is not enough to depend 
upon the facts we have presented (fast- 
color and washable qualities) if you are 
to obtain your full share of this summer 
business. We suggest that you display 
Truhu silks in a way that will suggest 
their proper use. For example, these 
fabrics could be shown very well in con- 
nection with a golf display. It also 
would be possible to design a very strik- 
ing tennis display. A country club scene 
might make a very good background for 
a Truhu window. But in all these dis- 
plays the style note should be predomi- 
nant. You should never miss an oppor- 
tunity to point out that these are silks 
which have a remarkable style value, but 
are at the same time washable and are 
as practical, or even more so, than many 
fabrics which are distinguished only be- 
cause they will stand hard wear. 


Onyx Hosiery, Inc., tells deal- 
ers that women are always on the 
lookout for a light weight, durable 
sport stocking. A small assort- 
ment of sport stockings in the 


sporting goods department is 
suggested as an added stimulus. 
It is also pointed out that a 
shoe store can do well to stock 
this grade of hosiery. 

The McCallum Hosiery Com- 
pany approaches the summer 
slump from a still different 
angle. Stocking styles this sum- 
mer are more varied than ever 
and with the McCallum line the 
dealer can fulfil any require- 
ments, especially when it comes 
to odd colors, etc. Chiffon and 
sheer silk are emphasized as pos- 
sible leaders, although dealers 
are cautioned to stock heavier silk 
for more conservative demand. 

A number of toilet goods 
manufacturers have joined the 
movement. Coty, Inc., suggests 
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great possibilities for talcuris 
during the hot days when a coc!- 
ing, refreshing and Sempra nt it 
powder is wanted. Talcum poy 
der should go well with bathing 
accessories, says the company, A 
account of its use after sunburn. 
A greater amount of face pow- 
der is used during the summer, 
and Coty’s Ocre powder is espe- 
cially desirable because it blends 
with tan. The company offe‘s 
the dealer a number of sales 
helps for use in his store. 

The Alfred H. Smith Com- 
pany brings out much the same 
points, and emphasizes its argu- 
ments by a chart which shows tlie 
variation of sales during tiie 
year and their drop in the sum- 
mer. The company also suggests 
special sales of seasonable products. 

Squibb & Sons tell of 
new packages and heavy advertis- 
ing which will influence summer 
sales. Park & Tilford point out 
that the clean, refreshing fra- 
grance of Angelus Lemon Creams 
will appeal to women in summer 
and suggests that dealers keep an 
open box where women can catch 
the odor. The Standard Labora- 
tories, Inc. show how _ the 
strenuous outdoor life led by 
women in summer means dis- 
ordered hair. This means, in 
turn, the need of Stacomb. Prim- 
rose House asks dealers to fea- 
ture its special traveling kit, 
ideal for the vacation traveler. 
Armand, Inc., lists several rea- 
sons why its product sells in 
summer ; its lasting qualities even 
in wind and sun, its cold cream 
properties, its natural blending 
with the skin, its protection for 
the skin and its purity. 

George Borgfeldt & Company, 
distributors of Rigaud toilet ac- 
cessories, bring out a new point 
that is of utmost importance, al- 
though it is frequently over- 
looked. They say: 


Every alert storekeeper knows there is 
nothing like newness of stock to re- 
juvenate a clerk’s interest. The green 
paling fence you see every day—as a 
matter of fact you don’t see it, until 
somebody paints it white. It is much 
the same with your sales force—unless 
their stock is constantly rearranged, un- 
less the best of new things are added— it 
is a very human failing should they neg- 
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Frederick E. Potter 


@ Governing Director of Fredk. E. Potter, Ltd., Kingsway, London, is 
visiting America, and gives as his chief reasons— 
Ist—To attend the Advertising Convention at Atlantic City, 
June 3-7, and 
2nd—To attend the Rotary International Convention at St. 
Louis, June 18-22. 
There are other reasons, but these are paramount. 
QJust another indication of the great interest Rotarians take in their 
organization. More than 10,000 reservations have been made for the 
St. Louis Convention—they are coming from all quarters of the globe. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Eastern Representatives Mid-West Representatives 
ne tantine & Jackso Wheeler & Northrup 
7 1 West 16th St., Sow York CHICAGO 1340 + nee Fin Bldg. e9 Chicage 
Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S., Newfoundland, Cuba, and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 





THE UNDERWEAR & HOSIERY REVIEW 


SWEATER NEWS & KNITTED OUTERWEAR 


REACHING DEALERS, JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE KNIT GOODS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


321 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Warning A Man 
Not To Expand 


after he’s done it, doesn’t help much, 





Helping him to find something to occupy idle tools 
and floor space, to reduce the burden by spreading 
the overhead of a good and otherwise effective 
staff riding to bankruptcy on a limited output, is 
really constructive work. 








To find the article or the product to meet require- 
ments of plant and sales organization, to procure it 
on satisfactory and reasonable terms, and to get it 
quickly are all difficult problems to solve. 









Through its thousands of contacts, FEDCO is 
continually offered the things you may be looking 
for, and is also being asked to supply them. Our 
engineering organization, the most unique in 
existence by virttie of its undoubted qualifications 
to cover an exceptionally wide range of engineer- 
ing work, enters into the sifting out and selection 
of everything finally submitted to our clients. One 
in twelve hundred is the average acceptance of 
articles, devices, processes, etc., submitted to our 
Examining Board. Is it strange then, that the indi- 
vidual manufacturer has such great difficulty in 
finding that satisfactory addition to increase his 
earning capacity? 



















This represents only one department of FEDCO. 
We are giving it this space because right now it 
is of great interest to so many manufacturers, 
bankers and investors. 








For this special service, no charge is made to the 
manufacturer. Write us your problem and request 
such detailed information as desired. 







Address 
DEPARTMENT P. S. 
FEDERATED ENGINEERS 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


154 Ogden Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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lect. to. observe. even the articles that 
surround them most clesely, Freshness of 
stock is never lost upon customers, either. 


The Andrew Jergens Company 
shows dealers that Jergens lotion 
should be a good summer seller 
because it offers women protec- 
tion from sunburn. 

As has been brought out before 
almost all of them emphasize the 
‘act that summer will not mean a 
let-up in their advertising activi- 
ties. This emphasis is particu- 
larly desirable because it shows 
the dealers that the summer 
stimulus will be worked all along 
the line. It asks for co-operation, 
not just for help. 

In analyzing the plans there are 
several features that stand out. 
First is that a number of manu- 
facturers are emphasizing neg- 
lected selling points. They are 
showing dealers that while they 
may have to cast aside arguments 
they use to sell certain products 
in the winter, these arguments can 
be replaced by others that are ap- 
plicable to summer selling. In 
addition they show dealers how 


easily some of the November 
arguments can be twisted for 
July use. 


Other manufacturers show that 
their goods have always been 
good summer sellers, but that in- 
stead of being content with this 
dealers should increase their sales 
of these and thus bring up the 
general sales figures of the store. 
Others show how good summer 
sellers can be made to carry other 
products by the use of allied dis- 
plays. This is particularly con- 
structive for the dealer who will 
get a number of suggestions for 
moving products other than those 
specifically mentioned. 

Each one of the plans offers 
the dealer at least one excellent 
suggestion, and many of them 
open several new fields of selling. 

For the advertiser these manu- 
facturers have two big messages. 
The first, and more obvious, is 
that summer slumps are often the 
effect of a let-down in advertis- 
ing effort. 
expect his dealers and salesmen 
to put more selling effort behind 
his product in the summer months 
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No advertiser should , 
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when the advertiser himself’ is 
hanging one of his most effective 
weapons, advertising, on the wall 
until the fall season. 

Second, and not so obvious, is 
the realization that it is the 
dealer who is at the bottom of 
the summer slump. Once the 
dealer is given new ideas, con- 
structive ideas that will help him 
make sales during the hot months, 
he will be in a position to give an 
added impetus to the movement 
of overpowering summer slumps. 
Work of the kind being done by 
these seventy-three advertisers will 
get the dealer’s co-operation be- 
cause it offers him definite plans 
which he can use. 





McGraw-Hill Is Host to 
Industrial Advertisers 


More than three hundred people inter- 
ested in industrial advertising were 
present at a luncheon and _ open house 
reception given by the McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., at its New York office 
on June 8. After the luncheon the 
visitors were conducted on a tour of in- 
spection through the offices and plant 
of the company. 

A motion-picture film on _ industrial 
advertising which was exhibited at the 
meeting of the Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion, also was shown. 





Pacific Coast Campaign for 
Auto-Pas Light 


The Beggs-McKay Manufacturing 
Company, Oakland, Cal., maker of the 
Auto-Pas light, plans an_ advertising 
campaign on the Pacific Coast. This 
ge is an automotive safety device 

or the elimination of side-swiping by 
defining road clearance at night. The 
account has been placed with Kelsey- 
Mooney-Stedem, Inc., advertising, San 
Francisco. 


L. R. Taylor with Wilson 
Brothers 


Louis R. Taylor has been appointed 
advertising manager of Wilson Brothers, 
men’s furnishings, New York. He was 
formerly with the Lamport-MacDonald 
Company, South Bend, Ind. More re- 
cently he has been with the Western 
office of Life. 








\ 
Death of Isaac Mayer 


Isaac Mayer, formerly vice-president 
and sales manager of the Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, > 
died recently at that city. He had not 

active in business since 1919 when 
ill health forced his retirement, 
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Pinning Shoes and Hats to 
Paper by Photo-Engraving 


If every advertiser had the opportunity 
of analyzing the advertising and methods 
of such concerns as Marshall Field, 
John Wanamaker and merchants in their 
class, they would learn of the careful 
selection of the best art and the best 
photo-engravings, to fit the particular 
purpose for which they are to be used. 
It may only be one small illustration on 
an entire page, but it is selected for its 
attractiveness, its atmosphere and as a 
spot to attract the eye. 

It is not enough that an engraving 
should be pictorially perfect, but it must 
be mechanically perfect as well, or the 
final effect in practical use is far removed 
from the beauty of the engraver’s proof. 

Advertising to be successful must be 
handled correctly in every detail—the 
planning, the copy, the art and the 
photc-engraving, all are of equal impor- 
ance in turning a commonplace com- 
modity into a thing that is interesting 
and fascinating. It used to be a common 
phrase of the old-time copy writers: “If 
we could pin a shoe to this paper.” 
These were the days when photo-engrav- 
ing was young and advertisers had not 
learned to use it. 

Today we do pin shoes and hats to 
the paper, with the aid of photo-engrav- 
ing we show that shoe or hat clearly and 
invitingly—From an address by C. A. 
Stinson, president, Gatchel & Manning, 
Inc., Philadelphia, before the American 
Photo-Engravers Association at the At- 
lantic City Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 


F. M. Feiker to Join Society 
for Electrical Development 


F. M. Feiker has resigned as vice- 
president of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. He was recently 
on Cee of absence from the McGraw- 
Hill Company as special agent to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, C. After. his return from 
Washington, Mr. Feiker will be as- 
sociated with the staff of the Society 
for Electrical Development, New York. 
He will act as special counselor to all 
branches of the electrical industry. 

r. Feiker will retain a consulting 
relation to the McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., and will continue in a_ similar 
capacity his relation to the problems of 
personnel and organization of the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 


Washington Firm Reaches 
Shriners in Business Papers 


An example of timely copy has been 
furnished by the Washington Steel & 
Ordnance Company, Washington, D. C., 
in its business-paper advertising. Ad- 
vantage was taken in advance of the 
recent convention of Shriners in that 
city to invite them to look over equip- 
ment and supplies which were to_be 
disposed of in a liquidation sale. The 
list of bargains followed. 
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Felt Hat Makers Form an 


Association 

The National Association of Hai 
Manufacturers is the name chosen unde: 
which the newly formed organization 
of felt hat makers will be incorporated 
Harry McLachlan, H. McLachlan ; 
Company, Danbury, Conn., was electe: 
president; William V. Campbell, War 
ing Hat Manufacturing Corporation, 
Yonkers, N. Y., vice-president, an: 
Charles Berg, F. Berg & Company 
Orange, N. J., treasurer. Frank I 
Devine, formerly chief assistant to th 
secretary of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, was appointed secretary. 

Educational work is expected to bh 
the chief aim of the association, a! 
though betterment of conditions in th: 
industry is also considered very im 
portant. 

A campaign is contemplated to edu 
cate the consumer to buy hats in keep 
ing with his other attire. 


Changes Name to The Pace 
Company 


The name of The Business Research 
& Development Company, Chicago, has 
been changed to The Pace Company. 
The advertising accounts of the follow 
ing companies are being handled by The 
Pace Company: The United States Cold 
Storage Company, Chicago; The Beals- 
Pratt Shoe Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee; The Wisconsin Cheese 
Producers Federation, Plymouth, Wis. 
and the Live Stock Exchange National 
Bank, Chicago. 


Norman A. H. Mugruer Joins 
Union Pacific System 


Norman A, H. Mugruer has been 
appointed assistant advertising agent of 
the Union Pacific Railroad at Omaha, 
Neb. Mr. Mugruer was formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager of the 
Clark Equipment Company, and _ the 
Clark Tructractor Company, Buchanan, 
Mich., and was at one time with the 
McKinney Company, Chicago advertis 
ing agency. 


Colorado Springs “Gazette” 
and “Telegraph” Consolidate 


The Colorado Springs, Colo., Tele 
graph has bought the Gazette of that 
sity. The Gazette will continue as a 
morning paper, the Telegraph as an 
evening paper, and a combined edition, 
the Gazette and Telegraph will be pub- 
lished on Sundays. 


M. G. Hayden Joins The 
Corday & Gross Company 


M. G. Hayden has joined the sales 
department of The Corday & Gross 
Company, producer of direct advertis- 
ing, Cleveland. Mr. Hayden was for- 
merly with the market research depart 
ment of Fuller & Smith, advertising 
agency, also of that city. 
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The Family Guide 


GRANDFATHER moved to the new country the 
Daily Newspaper told of. Father runs his 
business on its daily market reports 


Mother buys through it the family rocking chair and 
son gets his first situation from its want columns. It’s a 

art of their home life, and is the only way to reach that 
sae and every other household—ask your agency 


THE BOSTON GLOBE THE NEW YORK TIMES 
THE BALTIMORE SUN THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN THE ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
THE PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER 
THE DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


Information regarding these trade centers and 
trade conditions will be gladly furnished by 
the advertising departments of these papers 


Guy. S. Osborn 


Incorporated 
Tribune Building Chicago 
Detroit Office St. Louis Office 
Ford Building Globe-Democrat Building 
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Good Taste combined with 
complete knowledge of what is 
required in Advertising and an 
unusually fine sense of execution 
always characterizes the work 


of Cavanagh &? Bensinger 


VICE PRESIDENT 
THOMAS F. LOGAN CO. Inc. MY, 


CAVANAGH & BENSINGER 
CArt for cAdvertising 


120 W. 3284 STREET, NEW YORK PHONE, PENNSYLVANIA 1760 
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THE NATIONAL 
CASH REGISTER 
eg 
DAY TON- OHIO 


takes pleasure in 
announcing the 
appointment 
of 


MrE.D.GIBBS 
hang Director 


with he adqu arters 


at the Company’s 
New York City 
offices 


30East 42 nd Street 
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London Convention 
Hailed as Step to 
Broader Markets 





(Continued from page 28) 


the associated clubs movement. 
Within the last year, he said, sus- 
taining memberships have grown 
from $118,894 to $164,715, a net 
gain (after charging off $13,000 
of slow or doubtful accounts) of 
$45,821. The highest volume of 
sustaining memberships ever re- 
ported heretofore was $124,000. 

The National Association of 
Newspaper Executives elected offi- 
cers for the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: 


President, Frank T. Carroll, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; vice-president, George Ww. 
Preston, Buffalo, N. Y. Directors: A, L. 
Se Fort Worth, Texas; C. H. 

Tobey Boston, Mass. ; Battle Clark, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Joe W. Simpson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Harvey W. Young, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Seen O. Fullmer, Salt Lake 
Cty, Utah, Associated directors: Ulric 

Walmsley, London, England, and Sir 
Retent F. F. Baird, Belfast, Ireland. 


One of the meetings of the 
newspaper executives association 
was held jointly with the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies. This was also a closed 
session at which a number of sub- 
jects listed on the official program 
were discussed. 

The meetings of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies were well attended. Repre- 
sentatives of English agencies 
were. guests at the Wednesday 
meeting and upon invitation made 
speeches. ~Among those who 
spoke were Hugh Patton, of Aus- 
tralia, president of the Advertis- 
ing Clubs in Australia and New 
Zealand; F. S. Potter, veteran ad- 
vertising man of England; C. 
Harold Vernon, president-elect of 
the Thirty Club of London; 
W. S. Crawford, managing direc- 
tor of W. S. Crawford, Ltd., ad- 
vertising agents, of London; and 
others. 

The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, whose meetings were re- 
counted in last week’s issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, tendered a com- 
plimentary luncheon to visiting 
publishers, advertising agents and 
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advertisers, at which - speeches 
were made by Louis Wiley of 
the New York Times; J. C. 
Akerman, London Times; Lt.-Col. 
E. F. Lawson, London Daily 
Telegraph; Edwin T. Meredith, 
of Des Moines; and others. 

John H. Logeman of Chicago, 
chairman of the National Exhibit 
Committee of the A. A. C. of W 
in a report made at the closing 
session reported that the Exhibit 
not only had enjoyed better co- 
operation from the various de- 
partments of advertising than 
ever before, but also that the ex- 
hibit would show a profit approxi- 
mating $3,000 this year. 

Mr. Logeman said that original 
paintings employed by the lithog- 
raphers and used in their section 
- Soo atd exhibit represented a value 
oO 

T. W. reali of Des Moines, 
who presided at the final meeting, 
stated that never before in his 
opinion had an advertising ex- 
hibit been so instructive or help- 
ful as this one. 


AUDITED CIRCULATION FOR BUSINESS 
DIRECTORIES 


Advertisers in business direc- 
tories will soon have assurance 
of circulation heretofore unheard 
of in that field, according to the 
action of the Associated Business 
Directory Publishers at their ses- 
sions held in connection with the 
convention. 

As soon as a practical plan of 
operation can be _ formulated, 
members of the organization will 
be able to provide an “audited 
circulation,” the audit made by 
one of the foremost national 
firms of certified public ac- 
countants. Henry Hornberger, 
The Chilton Co., Philadelphia, 
was appointed chairman of a 
committee to work out the 
method. At this meeting, too, the 
organization determined on the 
employment of a permanent execu- 
tive secretary. It was decided to 
invite into membership publishers 
of co-operative catalogues. 

Before adjournment the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, T. H. McRae, McRae ey 


Books, Chicago; vice- resident, 
Musselman, Chilton “a Philadelphia: 
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COPY 


for House Organs 
Sales Bulletins 
Employe Magazines 


Bright, interesting copy for all 
Corporation Publications. Issued 
monthly. Moderate cost. .Will pay 
for itself many times over. Handy. 
Indispensable—just what you need. 
Approximately 5000 words in each 
issue; about 30 articles or divisions. 
Inspiringly written, brief, interest- 
ing, helpful copy, in great variety. 


FIRST AID 


To House Organ Editors 
and Sales Managers 


Each Monthly Issue Contains: 


Serious Editorials; Humorous Matter; 
Miscellaneous Articles; Feature Articles ; 
Sales Talks; Serious and Humorous 
Verse; and an abundance of paragraphic 
matter, serious and light. This copy 
may all be used by the subscriber as it 
is presented, or rewritten, or rearranged 
to suit. It appears in your publication 
as if written by you or for you on 
order. This Service affords a generous 
supply of clean, well-written, copy suit- 
able for House Organs, Employe Maga- 
zines, Sales Bulletins and Letters of 
every description. 


If you are now issuing or are 
planning on issuing a House 
Organ or Bulletin to 

—the general public 

—your trade 

~-vyour sales force 

—your shop, office or 

store employes 


you need this valuable help! 


Its nominal cost will be repaid to you many 
times over. To any one requesting it on his 
firm’s stationery—we will send specimen copy 
of current issue with especially attractive 
ae. Write for a copy—to inspect— 


THE O. J. McCLURE 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
111 W.Monroe St., Chicago 
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secretary and treasurer, F. A. Vor 
Wieding, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle, New 
York; trustee, H. McRae; members 
of National Advertising Commission, 
T. H. McRae and George W. Overton 
Chicago. 


The first meeting of the newly 
formed National Association o/ 
Sales Managers was held on 
Thursday, June 7, at which meet- 
ing officers were elected and by- 
laws adopted. Delegates were in 
attendance representing the sale: 
managers clubs of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Milwaukee 
St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 

At the first meeting the fol 
lowing officers were elected: 

President, Charles F. Abbott, vice 
president of the Pictorial Clubs, New 
York; regional vice-presidents, Martin 
J. Wolf, vice-president of the Bussman 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis; H. D. Whittlesey, 
vice-president, Sherwin-Williams Com 
pany, Cleveland; George W. Hopkins, 
vice-president, Columbia Graphophone 
Company, New York, treasurer; A. E. 
Pitcher, director of sales, Pyralin Divi 
sion, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & C 
Arlington, N. J.; secretary, C. H. Rohr. 
bach, New York. 

An executive committee consisting of 
the foregoing officers and the following 
members was also appointed: Louis 
Mcllhenney, sales manager, Stephen F 
Whitman & Sons Co., Philadelphia; 
Walter E. Smith, sales manager, Park & 
Pollard Co., Boston; L. C. Rockhill, 
sales manager, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron; A. E. Phillips, general sales 
manager, Welch Grape Juice Co., West 
field, N. Y.; E. J. Littie, Eastern sales 
manager, The Wahl Co., New York, and 
E. W.. Billman, president, Fairmont 
Creamery Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


The National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, one of the 
new departments of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs, had 
three different sessions. This 
association, with a membership 
drawn from advertising mana- 
gers, advertising agencies and 
publishers interested in the indus- 
trial marketing field, held its 
meetings this year in conjunction 
with the Associated Business 
Paners. 

One of the outstanding features 
of this association’s meeting was 
the showing of a motion picture 
film especially developed for this 
occasion by the McGraw-Hill Co 
The showing of this film came 
immediately after an address by 

. M. Cockrell of the McGraw- 
Hill Co. on “Simplified Practice— 
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= [1 Sells Police Department Direct 
from Hardware and Metal 


ver- 3 Mr. G. F. Potter, one of the leading hardware merchants of 


MT 





the } Kitchener, Ont., writes as follows: “Your issue of HARDWARE AND 
sso- = Metat of March 17, 1923, was sure a real number. From the ad 
had fF on page 57 we sold our Police Department a supply of 38 calibre 
This = Iver Johnson revolvers. The market prices are a great help to us.” | 
ship Canada’s progressive hardware stores place their greatest sales ef- : 
ina- | forts behind goods made familiar to them by HarDwWARE AND METAL, 
and : 
jus- | If interested in the Canadian hardware 
Ste | trade, send for booklet entitled ‘‘What | | 
a the Canadian Hardware Trade Has to 
tion | Say Regarding Harpware anp MErtat.” |] 
1€ss | 
- |] Hardware=mmetal | - 
was \3 } 
: MEMBER A.B.C. MEMBER A.B.P, 
1s ° : 
Co Canada’s National Hardware Weekly Since 1888 


1me 143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


After eleven years of identifica- 
tion with the Monroe Building as 
a place of business, the Charles 
Daniel Frey organization has re- 
moved to more commodious offices 
on the new nineteenth floor of the 
People’s Trust and Savings Bank 
Building, Michigan Avenue and 
Washington Street 


ELESPCOECE LS 


Charles Daniel Frey 


Advertising 
A General Agency 


30 North Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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a New Impulse to Industrial Ad- 
vertising.”’” In his address and by 
use of the film, Mr. Cockrell 
showed that simplification in pro- 
duction is not directly the task 
of the advertising department. 
He emphasized the fact that sim- 
plication, however, is an im- 
portant factor in advertising and 
sales. He also emphasized the 
fact that the need for simplifica- 
tion often can be appreciated 
more quickly from the marketing 
viewpoint. 

\ number of the addresses 
made before this association have 
been given in Printers’ INK of 
June 7, and others are given else- 
where in this issue of PRINTERS’ 
Inx. Speakers at the different ses- 
sions included Jesse H. Neal, 
executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc.; 
Harry Tipper, manager Automo- 
tive Industries; E. E. Leason, ad- 
vertising manager, B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co., Boston; L. F. Hamilton, 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. of 
Boston; Harry E. Cleland,. Miller 
Freeman Publications, New York; 
Kenneth Groesbeck, president, 
Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc., 
New York; and R. M. Nicholson, 
advertising manager, United Alloy 
Steel Corporation, Canton, O. 

Insurance advertising men met 
during the convention to form an 
organization that will become a 
department of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs and that will ask 
for representation in the National 
Advertising Commission. 

More than fifty representatives 
of life, fire, casualty, surety and 
marine insurance companies were 
present at this initial meeting and 
became charter members of this 
new organization, called the In- 
surance Advertising Conference. 

C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the Dictaphone Corporation, 
presided at the meeting until per- 
manent officers were elected. Leon 
A. Soper, manager of sales pro- 
motion of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., was unanimously elected 
president of the conference. 

Associated with him will be the 
erg officers: vice-president, 

. A. Collins, advertising mana- 








= of the National Surety Co. 
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YOUR MESSAGE 


WEuECOME 
TO THE SCREEN 


es 
FROM BROADWAY TO MAIN ST., 
MOVIE PATRONS AND EXHIBITORS 
ARE ALWAYS READY TO WELCOME 
AN INDUSTRIAL FILM IF IT HAS A 
HIGH DEGREE OF INTEREST AND 
INSTRUCTIVE VALUE. 
OUR MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 
J THIS PARTICULAR FIELD ESPECIALLY 4 
FITS US FOR MAKING YOUR PICTURE e 
ONE OF THE WELCOMED ONES. 


seat os: Pereen ES 


wr 2 re LTON sons 
WILKES: BARRE, PA. 








Billboard 


THEATRICAL 





Broadcasting 
To the Show World 


The way to broadcast 
your message to the show 
world is by advertising in 
The Billboard. 

There is no branch of 
the profession that The 
Billboard does not 
cover, no sectien that it 
does not reach, 

Everybody, everywhere in 
the show world gets it, 
reads it, talks about it. 

Results prove this, 
Member A. B. C. 








NEW YORK 


1493 BWAY., BRYANT 8470 


CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 
35 SO.DEARBORN! 2S OPERA PL. 
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For Any Direct 
Advertising 


O matter what your adver- 
tising story—pictures will 
tell it better. 

Whether it is anything from 
a simple envelope insert to 
an elaborate catalogue, more 
people will look at pictures 
than will read type. That 
means results. 

We have proved this so often 
with national advertisers that 
we would like the opportunity 
of showing you. 

When may we show you sam- 
ples and give you some facts? 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


- ART - 
GRAVURE 


Pictorial Printing 


NEW YORI. CLEVELAND 
4006 WEST 31" ST. PLAIN DEALER 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER and 
ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 


With college education 
and unlimited advertising 
and sales experience, will 








be open for engagement 
June 15th with first class 
concern, advertising na- 
tionally, with an 
advertising agency. 
Address ‘“T. C.,”” Box 254 
Care of Printers’ Ink 


or 
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of New York; secretary and 
treasurer, J. W. Longnecker, «ad- 
vertising manager of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Conn. 

Three members were chosen to 
represent the conference on the 
National Advertising Commission 
after this new organization has 
been duly recognized as a depa't- 
ment of the Associated Advert's- 
ing Clubs of the World, as fol- 
lows: Chauncey S. S. Miller of 
the North British & Mercantile 
Insurance Co., Clifford Elvins of 
the Imperial Life Assurance Co. 
of Toronto, Canada, and Harry 
A. Warner of the Maryland 
Casualty Co. of Baltimore. 

In addition to perfecting a per- 
manent organization, the. delegates 
were addressed by Winslow Rus- 
sell, vice-president and agency 
manager of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
on “Awakening the Sleeping 
Giant.” Mr. Russell characterized 
the insurance business as_ this 
sleeping giant. 

E. A. Collins, advertising mana- 
ger of the National Surety Co. 
of New York, told of the “Use 
of Direct-Mail Advertising as 
Applied to a Surety Company,” 
and emphasized the educational 
value of this form of publicity 
when carefully prepared and dis- 
tributed. 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, advertis- 
ing manager of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Co., dis- 


cussed “The Place of Insurance 
Publications in the Advertising 
Program.” 


The Conference adopted stand- 
ards of practice in accordance 
with usage of all bodies seeking 
admission to the National Adver- 
tising Commission of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs. 

The next meeting of the Con- 
ference will be called within the 
next six months. 

The Direct Mail Advertising 
Association and the Graphic Arts 
Association met in joint sessions. 
Three separate meetings were 
held. The first meeting was un- 
der the chairmanship of Robert 
A. Ramsay, of James F. New- 
comb & Co.; the second under 
Charles R. Wiers, of The De 
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zo Should Consumer Advertising 
>» ad- . 
lartfcrd Precede Trade Campaigns? 
artiord al ba tie gee 
Which is better—free or paid circu- 
osen to lation? 
on the Should wholesale prices be adver- 
mission tised ? 
on has ‘i . P ‘ 
depat- Where does direct mail fit into trade 
dvert's- campaigns? 
ah fol- Can retailers be made to use more 
neste dealer helps? 
vins of What style of copy appeals to re- 
ice Co, tailers most? 
Harry —these are some of the insistent 
aryland questions answered in 
a per- * * 
‘legates A d t 
ge vertising 
agency e 
Mutual t R t ] 
rtford, O etaliers 
5 By R. L. Burpicx of The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
erize 
s this [* gathers into workable form practical methods of proved 
merit for handling the outstanding merchandising problem 
mana- of how to get adequate distribution and strong trade co-opera- 
ty Co. tion. On the basis of his own broad personal experience in 
| “Use planning and preparing trade advertising the author reports 
ng = as the best current practice. He analyzes principles which have 
pany,” proved successful, and calls attention to errors which experi- 
ational ence has disclosed. 
blicity 
d dis- Packed with Usable Suggestions 
vertis- For every manufacturer and _ without patronizing or being over- 
Sritish jobber—every man who adver- breezy. 1923, 308 pages, cloth. 
.. dis- tises to retailers—this volume is Send for a copy 
eto packed with specific suggestions very sales executive, trade paper 
“<_< and useful illustrations. The editor, agent and copy man can 
tising author shows, for example, how put to immediate use the sugges- 
to secure at the same time retail tions embodied in this book. Send 
stand- distribution and consumer desire; $2.75 for a copy postpaid—the 
dance how new brands can overcome price will be refunded if the 
eking competition; how large an ap-  yolume is returned. 
dver- propriation for trade ad- 
As « vertising is needed; how to 
” select the right advertis- “== USE THIS ORDER FORM ™ 
Cc ing mediums; how to pre- | The Ronald Press Company, 
gi pare dealer helps; how to | 99 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
1 the write effective advertising |: enclose $2.75 for which send me 
a to the trade; how substi- | purdick’s “Advertising to Retailers.” 
H_SINg tution can be avoided. He | If, within five days of its receipt I 
Arts gives you an accurate in- return the volume to you, you will 
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Do You Know 


of such a proposition? 






1. A food product that has a 
future but lacks capital to 
promote it? 






2. A grocery specialty that 
serves a useful purpose and 
fills a needed want but re- 
quires finances to exploit it? 







3. A going concern in the food 
or grocery specialty busi- 
ness that can be expanded 
but for some reason wants 
to sell out? 









We are at present making a successful 
grocery food specialty that sells nation- 
ally. We would like to expand our 
activities in this field by acquiring some 
new idea, or some item that possesses 
all the elements of success but lacks 
adequate finances, or some already 
existing approved business that will 
consider selling outright. 












Any proposition that we consider must 
be on the basis of our buying it outright. 


Address “K. P.” Box 251 


care of Printers’ Ink 
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Long Hook & Eye Co.; and the 
third under Homer J. Buckley, of 
Buckley, Dement & Co. 

An address before one of these 
sessions by Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen 
appears elsewhere in this issue of 
Printers’ Ink. An address by 
J. S. Oeder, of Armour & Co. 
has already been given in PrintT- 
Ers’ INK. 

H. B. Le Quatte, of Churchill- 
Hall, New York, spoke on “Mer- 
chandising Advertising by Direct 
Mail.” Mr. Le Quatte referred to 
a policy of spending dollar for 
dollar the same amount of money 
in informing the trade as had 
been spent in selling the consumer. 

Arthur Freeman, of the Einson- 
Freeman Co., New York, in an 
address on “Dealer Cultivation,” 
dealt with the idea that quality in 
dealer helps is better than quan- 
tity. He referred especially to 
dealer helps of the Miller Rubber 
Company and the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Other addresses were made by 
S. Roland Hall, of Easton, Pa., 
on “Putting More Direction into 
Direct Advertising”; J. H. Mow- 
bray, of D. S. Eckels & Co., of 
Philadelphia, on a “Rediscovered 
House-Organ”; M. E. Yadon, of 
the Bradley Knitting Co., on “Sell- 
ing Your Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing’; Arthur Chadwick, of Amal- 
gamated Publicity Services, Ltd., 
of London, on “Postal Publicity 
in England”; F. Aumueller, of 
Cramer & Krasselt Co., Milwau- 
kee, on “Mechanics of Direct Ad- 
vertising”; Louis Victor Eytinge, 
of James F. Newcomb & Co., 
New York, on “Interest Inciting 
Letters,” and Watson M. Gordon, 
of S. D. Warren & Co., Boston, 
on “A Trip Through a Paper 
Mill.” Both Mr. Gordon’s and 
Mr Aumueller’s addresses were 
illustrated. 

The Agricultural Publishers 
Association met in two sessions 
on Tuesday and in a third session 
on.Wednesday. At two of these 
sessions, devoted to business of 
the association, B. Kirk Rankin, 
president of the association, pre- 
sided. At the other session, at 
which time addresses on agricul- 
ture were made, E. T. Meredith 
presided. 
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Advertising 
Manager 


wanted by the manufac- 
turer of a well-known and 
nationally advertised house- 
hold accessory. Factory 
located in Buffalo and 
product is merchandised 
chiefly through hardware, 
grocery and drug jobbers. 


Man should have well- 
developed selling sense, 
ability to produce forcible 
copy and must be thor- 
oughly familiar with all 
the mechanics of advertis- 
ing. 


We prefer a young man 
whose ability has been 
proven by his success and 
whose record for integrity 
and industry are unques- 
tioned. It is very essential 
that the applicant shall 
have given special attention 
to direct-mail advertising 
methods, as the writing of 
business-getting letters will 
be a very important part 
of his work. 


Position offers a splendid 
future to the right man 
who will take hold in the 
right way and stick long 
enough to produce results. 


Give full information in 
first letter and all com- 
munications will be treated 
confidentially. 


Address “ N. T.,” 
Box 250, Printers’ Ink. 
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An Exceptional 
Advertising Man 


Exceptional—because, while he is 
only twenty-nine years old, he has 
had ten years of practical adver- 
tising experience. 


Because, at twenty, he had com- 
plete charge of the advertising de- 
partment of a large department 
store. 


Because subsequently he was an 
account executive. with a_ large 
agency where he took entire charge 
of his accounts from the buying of 
artwork to the buying of space. 


Because, as advertising and sales 
manager with a manufacturing 
concern he learned how to properly 
coérdinate advertising and sales 
effort. 


Because, in the dual capacity of 
promotion manager with a New 
York City newspaper and manager 
of their merchandising department, 
he made a particularly careful 
study of media and markets. 


Because he contributes monthly 
articles to one of the leading ad- 
vertising publications. 


Because he is a fluent writer, a 
keen analyst, a sane merchandiser, 
a visualizer with imagination, a 
strong executive and a budding 
- artist. 


Because he gets along well with 
clients, co-workers and employers. 


Because he has a clean _ record, 
characterized by a steady, consist- 
ent advancement. 


Because he has a sense of humor. 


This man could manage an agency 
or be a valuable asset to a large 
advertising organization. He will 
make a good advertising manager. 
His salary requirement is $5,000 a 
year. He is looking for a bigger 
opportunity. 


MORGAN BRYAN & T. 0. ELTONHEAD 
723 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Samuel R. Mc- 
Kelvie, former Governor of 
Nebraska, who were scheduled to 
address the association, were un- 
able to attend. 

Addresses were made by Marco 
Morrow, of the Capper Public:- 
tions; Harry Hayward, of N. W. 
Ayer & Son; and Charles W. 
Pugsley, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Pugsley made a plea for 
better distribution methods for 
farm products and for an ar- 
rangement by which production 
may be so directed that the farm- 
er will not produce so much of a 
particular article that it will be- 
come a drug on the market. Mr. 
Hayward’s subject was “The 
— Biggest Buyer of 

1 gg 

The Directory and Reference 
Media Department elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming 
year: 

President, Colonel Henry H. Bur- 
dick, treasurer and managing director 
of Hendricks Commercial Register and 
Kelly’s Directories, New York; first 
vice-president, H. J. Farnham, vice- 
president, Price & Lee, New Haven, 
Conn.; eopene vice-president, R. 
Polk, ‘Jr. R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; secretary-treasurer, F. A. Von 
Wieding, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle, New 
York City. 


The Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation Department elected the 
following officers: 


President, Gaylord S. Morse, State 
Bank of Chicago; first vice-president, 
Carroll Ragan, : Mortgage and 
Trust Co., New York; second vice-presi- 
dent, H, G Hodapp, Wells, Dickey 
Co., Minneapolis; third vice-president, 
R. E. Hotze, Planters’ National Bank, 
Richmond, a.; treasurer, Carl 
Gode, Illinois Merchants ‘Trust Co., 
Chicago. Sixteen directors, all bank 
officials, were elected, and one new 
member on the National Advertising 
Commission, C. H. Henderson, of the 
Union Trust Co. of Cleveland, whose 
term will expire in 1926. 


Members of the Community 
Advertising Department closed 
their meetings with an election of 
officers, naming the following: 


President, Charles F. Hatfield, secre- 
tary and general manager, St. Louis 
Convention Publicity and Tourist 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo.; first  vice- 
—, Colonel G. S. Hutchison, 

Press Exchange, London, Eng- 
land; second vice-president, Montague 
Tancock, director Publicity Bureau, 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
of Businessin New England? 


“The purchasing power of the bulk of the people of New 
England has had a substantial increase.” 


“Savings banks find an excellent demand for mortgage money, 
and, in view of the extensive building operations in this district, 
this demand should continue for some time.” 


INK June 14, 1923 


“Deposits in the mutual savings banks of New England have 
been growing rapidly during recent months, especially since 
last autumn. In fact, they are farther above their normal 
pre-war rate of growth than they were in 1920.” 


“Department stores in other New England cities than Boston 
reported even better sales in March than the Boston stores, 
as was also the case in February. The increase in March over 
the same month last year was 18 per cent.” 


—from the May Monthly Review of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 


In addition to being industrially sound, New England will get a tre- 
mendous tourist and vacation business this summer. The advertising 
that is being done by the New England resort organizations will bring 
people from. all over the country to New England. They will spend 
money for all classes of merchandise. 


Will you get your share. of the increased business in New England 
which is sure to follow? An advertising campaign begun now in these 
New England Newspapers to back up your salesmen and distributors 
will help you establish new sales records in this prosperous section. A 
campaign in these New England dailies will secure for you a wide cov- 
erage at a nominal appropriation. 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45, 229 A.B.C,—3e 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,0 000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir., 35,514 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225 000 


NEW LONDON, CT., ag layered 
Daily Cir. over 10, 829 A. B. C.—3c cop 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60, 000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 27,639 P. O. 

Member A. B. C. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., per naman 


Daily Circulation 22,393 Pp. 0O.—2c 
Population 69,000, with suburbs 100, 000 


MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 7, 160 A A.B.C.—3e copy 
Population 37,739, ‘with suburbs 60,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation i1, 970 P, oO. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 


Net Paid Circulation 10, 815 A.B.C. 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 16,643 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. $74n7At 
Daily Circulation 31,489 A.B.C.—2c copy 


Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 


Daily Circulation 20, 546 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 76,463 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 
WORCESTER, MASS. ponent 2 
Daily Circulation "73, 957 A 

Population 179,754, with cue 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 23,911 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


POST 
a AM 
Daily Circulation ‘46, 730 A. B. 
Population 150,000, with Sethe} 220, 000 


EacH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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Chamber of Commerce, Omaha, Neb.; 
secretary-treasurer, é: M. allory, in- 
dustrial director, Central Railway of 
Georgia; member of National Advertis- 
ing Commission, J. M. Mallory. 


In concluding their meetings 
the Church Advertising Depart- 
ment elected the following officers : 


President, Dr. C. F. Reisner. New 
York City; vice-presidents, W. Frank 
McClure, Chicago; Rowe Stewart, Phila- 
delphia; Frederick E. Potter, London; 
Rev. Fred G. Behner, Milwaukee; 
Father J. H. Pickert, Chicago; record- 
ing secretary, E. A. Hungerford, New 
York; treasurer, John Clyde Oswald, 
New York. Members National Advertising 
Commission—W, Frank McClure, W. N. 
Bayless, and Christian F. Reisner. 


The Screen Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation Department had three in- 
teresting and helpful meetings. 
At the final session of the screen 
department the following officers 
were elected: 


President, re-elected, D. D. Rothacker, 
Rothacker Film Manufacturing Com- 
any, Chicago; vice-president, George 
i ehrung, International Y. M. C. A. 

w York;  secretary-treasurer, re- 
elected, Homer V. Winn, Chicago. The 
three members representing the screen 
department on the National Advertis- 
ing Commission are D. D. Rothacker, 
D. H. Harris and Moris Caplin. 


At the closing session of the 
Associated Retail Advertisers’ De- 
partment the following officers 
were elected: 


President, Theo. G. Morgan, Henry 
Morgan & Co., Ltd., Montreal; first 
vice-president, Miss Sophie Alexander, 
Flint & Kent, Buffalo, N. Y.; second 
vice-president, D. H. Eldredge, George 
Wyman & Co., South Bend, Ind.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Clara P. Moser, 
Himmelback Bros., Detroit, Mich.; chair- 
man board of directors, E. S. Goldstein, 
May Co., Cleveland, O.; directors, 
Miss Julia Coburn, La Salle & Koch, 
Toledo, O.; Sheldon Koons, Gimbel 
Bros., New York; George Richards, 
Jordan Marsh & Co., Boston; George B. 
Forristal, Foley Bros. D. G. Co., 
Houston, Tex. Members of National 
Advertising Commission for three years, 
Theo. G. Morgan, Henry Morgan 
Co., Ltd., Montreal; for two years, 
E. S. Goldstein, May Co., Cheedeni, O.; 
for one year, Louis Blumenstock, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tokstad Company Account for 


Hulscher-Rothenburg 
The Tokstad Company, Inc., New 
York, importer of Norwegian sardines, 
k ppered herring, etc., has placed its 
account with the advertising agency of 
liulscher-Rothenburg, Inc., also of 
Now York. 
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Portland’s Only! 


Evening Paper 


Portland’s Only! 


Three-cent Daily 


U. 8. Census gives Portland 16,801 
families. ‘‘Express’’ City Circulation 
16,893 net paid average for six months 
ending March 31, 1923, 
This shows how conservative is 
our estimate that the ‘“‘Express’’ 
is taken in 


15 of every 16 
Portland Homes! 


“Express” has largest circulation in 
its history. Each three months during 
1923 shows a GAIN over the preceding 
three months’ period. 


“‘A Truly Remarkable 
Coverage!’’ 


Portland Express 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








To Newspaper 
Publishers 


Having temporarily retired from 
active newspaper management, 
with the sale of The New York 
Globe, the undersigned announces 
that he is open for engagement or 
retainer for service to publishers 
desiring expert opinion or assist- 
ance in solving problems regarding 
their properties. 
Charges based on per diem and 
expenses or annual retainer. 
Local advertising situations ad- 
justed; sound advertising rates 
established; circulation expansion 
plans prepared; 
system provided; 
advice regarding an 
ters coming within the experience 
of a metropolitan newspaper pub- 
lisher familiar newspaper 
production in smaller cities. 


JASON ROGERS 
Formerly Publisher, 
The New York Globe 
Room No. 425, No, 30 Church 8t. 
New York City 
or 
4 Bancker Place 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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At the Atlantic 
Selling and City Convention, 

world _ selling 
Advertising and advertising 
were drawn closer together than 
ever before. The British dele- 
gates, while modestly admitting 
they came to learn, had also much 
to show us, as any man who was 
at the convention will gladly 
testify. As one man from Texas 
said, “Now we know why Eng- 
land has gone ahead in world 
business steadily for a thousand 
years. They are a bunch of 
straight shooters and smooth 
workers.” 

The visitors from overseas 
proved conclusively that they 
placed advertising on a_ high 
plane, and that the future would 
show they knew how to use its 
force as a real power in world 
selling. 

With their undoubted skill in 
finance and_ selling methods 


World 
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adapted carefully to the customs 
of each country, their growing 
use of advertising will develop 
more world business. 

And it was their attitude that if 
more world business were de- 
veloped, both of the great English- 
speaking races would get their 
full share to the common advan- 
tage of both. 

The tactful, resourceful and 
quiet way in which the individual 
visitors worked to secure the con- 
vention for London was also an 
eye-opener to anyone who may 
have thought the Britisher is not 
quick to size up a situation. 

The speech delivered by Horace 
S. Imber, of Associated News- 
papers, Limited, of London, 
printed elsewhere in this issue, 
gives an indication both of the 
progress which has been made in 
Britain toward raising the stand- 
ards of advertising and also fur- 
nishes a good example of the 
tactful method in which men who 
came to learn, gave of their own 
experiences in return. Ideas and 
ideals know no boundary lines. 

The helpful presence of dele- 
gates from all parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire at the Atlantic City 
Convention, ready and eager to 
exchange ideas, and the fact that 
London was chosen as the next 
convention city brings advertising 
closer to world selling problems, 
and suggests it as a helpful and 
constructive force toward a better 
international understanding. 


Exclusive The retail em- 
porium located 


Merchants. Fifth Ave- 
andNeighbor- nye jin New 
hood Stores York, Michigan 
Boulevard, in Chicago, and famous 
avenues in other cities, is usually 
looked up to by other merchants 
with the same awe commanded by 
the royalty. The ultra-exclusive 
merchant, as the proprietor of a 
neighborhood store sees him, is 
the acme of merchandising wis- 
dom. Just as a king, supposedly, 
could do no wrong, so each move 
of the Fifth Avenue or Michigan 
Boulevard retailer is applauded 
and very frequently copied by the 
corner grocer. 
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As a matter of fact the ultra- 
exclusive retailer may or may not 
be a good merchandiser. Hun- 
dreds of Main Street dealers 
could show some Fifth Avenue 
specialty shops aces and spades 
in so far as merchandising ability 
is concerned. The profits of those 
stores which sell to the “four 
hundred” are far smaller than is 
generally realized. Moreover, the 
death rate among this class of 
merchants is exceptionally high. 

Fundamentally, the basic reason 
why Bill Perkins in his neighbor- 
hood store cannot adopt the 
methods of the so-called elect 
among retailers, is the radical dif- 
ference in markets. The one sells 
entirely on the appeal to vanity 
and exclusiveness; the other must 
cater to price, known reliability 
and service. 

Take the case of collars. In 
the exclusive haberdashery shops, 
private brand collars are sold at 
prices ranging from fifty and 
seventy-five cents upward. Very 
often these collars are no better 
than those customarily retailed 
under nationally known brand 
names, at twenty and twenty-five 
cents. When they are made of 
linen they are worth the price but 
not when they are made of 
cotton. A limited clientele pur- 
chases them because of the assur- 
ance that the identical article, so 
far as the name stamped on it is 
concerned, can be secured no- 
where else. 

But the ordinary dealer is not 
so fortunate. His customers want 
quality at a reasonable price. He 
cannot meet these two require- 
ments with private brands and if 
he attempts to follow the foot- 
steps of the  ultra-exclusive 
merchants in this respect -he is 
foredoomed to failure. 

Let us continue to use the col- 
lar as an example. Popular- 
priced collars are possible only 
through large scale production. A 
single-style collar is made in 
twenty-six different sizes. Conse- 
quently, a merchant located in 
Dallas who wants his privately 
labeled collars, must buy in large 
quantities. He must anticipate 
his wants far ahead, for it takes 
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close to six weeks to make and 
deliver private brand orders. 

On advertised brands, the lead- 
ing Troy collar concerns main- 
tain branch houses from coast 
to coast carrying complete stocks. 
A Dallas merchant could call the 
Ide Collar branch in that city on 
the telephone and collars would 
be delivered to him in from fif- 
teen minutes to two or three 
hours. Overnight service is avail- 
able in all sections of the country. 
Then, of course, there is the dif- 
ference in manufacturing expense. 
Trade-marked collars are put 
through the factory 500 to 1,000 
dozen at a time and often higher. 
It is utterly impracticable to put 
through small quantities without 
greatly increasing the cost of 
production. 

The practical difficulties which 
enter into private brand merchan- 
dising from the retail standpoint 
are principally two—manufactur- 
ing and service. Advertising has 
effectively erased these selling 
obstructions in numerous lines. 
The neighborhood store benefits 
immeasurably from the result- 
ing lower price, increased turn- 
over and rapid in-stock service. 
The ultra-exclusive merchant 
may be able to afford to overlook 
these advantages because of the 
special market to which he sells. 
The neighborhood store, though, 
cannot. Manufacturers would do 
well to emphasize this difference. 





Good- Will Every large city, 
and and many small- 
er ones, enter- 

Municipal tain their thou- 
Advertising sands of visitors 
every year. On rare occasions, 
such as during a convention or 
some similar gathering, the visi- 
tors are greeted by the mayor, the 
president of the chamber of com- 
merce and other representative 
citizens and are handed the free- 
dom of the city. These visitors 
are given a chance to get a fav- 
orable impression of what a city 
has to offer. 

But how about the thousands 
who drift about, unnoticed by any 
but those who have to do with tak- 
ing care of travelers’ needs? 


or ene a 
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The Denver Tourist and Pub- 
licity Bureau has for several 
years been running an extensive 
advertising campaign on behalf 
of Denver and the State of 
Colorado. It has been instru- 
mental in bringing many people 
to the city and State and in send- 
ing them away with only the most 
favorable memories of their 
visits. This organization early in 
its career realized that one of the 
biggest factors in its success was 
the co-operation of those who 
have most intimate contact with 
outsiders. 

The bureau has given dinners 
to redcaps and street-car con- 
ductors. The Governor and the 
Mayor always attend these ban- 
quets and speak. The utmost is 
done to impress on the guests the 
importance to the city of the way 
they treat visitors and no small 
part of the success of the cam- 
paign has been due to the co- 
operation of these men. 

Just as every manufacturer has 
to depend a great deal on the re- 
tailer for consumer good-will, so 
does the city have to depend on 
its redcaps, street-car conductors, 
taxi drivers and others in similar 
occupations for the good-will of 
visitors. Definite effort to get 
their co-operation behind any 
municipal advertising campaign is 
sure to increase its value and build 
prestige for a city among the thou- 
sands who enter its gates. 


There has been 
much talk lately 
about the col- 
lapse of the 
building boom. 


Prosperity 
and the 
Building 
Situation 

Because of the constantly mount- 
ing cost of construction, the coun- 


try’s five-billion-dollar building 
boom has been threatened. Inves- 
tors, builders and _ prospective 
homeowners have concluded that 
we can afford to put up with the 
housing shortage a while longer, 
rather than submit to the terrific 
costs now being exacted in the 
construction field. 

In a single week in New York 
alone more than fifty million dol- 
lars’ worth of building contracts 
were postponed. Authorities on 
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building statistics record a slight 
slowing up in the country’s vast 
construction program. 

It would be a mistake, however, 
to draw a pessimistic conclusion 
from this state of affairs. Outside 
of all the postponements that 
have been made or will be mace, 
there is enough building under 
way or will positively be under- 
taken to keep the entire building 
industry going at full capacity ia 
many months. The chances are 
that the construction which has 
been postponed could not have 
been started this summer anyway, 
because of the shortage of both 
artisans and materials. 

Considered from every stand- 
point, the delaying of some of the 
building that had been planned is 
a good thing. It will tend to stop 
the bidding up of wages and sup- 
plies, which had attained such 
outlandish proportions as to be a 
detriment not only to the building 
industry, but to all business. An- 
other thing it will have a tendency 
to accomplish and that is to even 
out the winter valleys in the coun- 
try’s construction chart. It is this 
latter fact that the Government, 
particularly Secretary Hoover, is 
anxious to bring about. 

But we need not worry about 
construction slowing up seriously 
and permanently. Building will 
go on until the housing and con- 
struction needs of the nation are 
attained, regardless of how long 
that takes. To be sure, there will 
be periods when the program 
will halt, due to high prices, as at 
present, or to a money stringency, 
as in 1921, but there can be no 
extended paralysis of our build- 
ing activities so long as there is a 
crying need for buildings. 

The desire to build is one of 
our primal instincts. It is closely 
akin to man’s two strongest in- 
stincts—the desire for oe 
uation and the desire for self- 
preservation. No economic con- 
dition can long stand in the way 
of these primal laws. 

We are altogether too prone to 
consider the building situation 
from the economic side. It has a 
sociological side that is vastly 
more potent in its influence. 
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even Golden Spike Completes New Line 


coun- 


s this in the Great West 


Utah’s Governor, Chas. R. Mabey, arriving at Fillmore, Utah, 
to drive in the golden spike completing the new Union Pacific 
line into the famous Pavant Valley. The Governor in overalls 
on left of cowcatcher. General U. G. MacAlexander, known 
as “The Rock of the Marne,” to the right. Inset shows Boy 
Scouts of Newark, N. J., building a bridge. Construction work 
is a feature in Scouting’s method of “learning by doing.” 





Scouts work with their hands as well as their heads. They build 
bridges, cabins, rafts, boats, etc. They make use of tools at 
home. Manufacturers whose products are useful in craftsman- 
ship will find the Boy Scout field well worth cultivation. These 
boys can be reached through BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine—official publication of the Boy Scouts of America. 
BOYS’ LIFE reaches every Scout Troop in this country in 
addition to its thousands of individual subscribers. 


Forms for August close June 25th 


Boys$Lire 


200 Fifth Avenue Union Bank Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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Largest Buyers of 
Advertising Read the 
PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications 
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The advertising of The Fleischmann Company 
is handled by J. Walter Thompson Company. 
The PRINTERS’ INK Publications give a com- 


plete coverage of both advertiser and agency. 
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The following individuals of The Fleisch- 
mann Company are readers of either 
PRINTERS’ INK or PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTELY, or both as indicated : * 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
J. Wilshire Vice-President No Yes 
D. P. Woolley Vice-President Yes a 
W. A. Cook Asst. Sales Mar. + 
E. T. Smith Asst. Mgr. Sales Pro. “ " 
R. J. Witt Asst. Mgr. Sales Pro. “ " 
Wm. Kay Bulletin Editor No - 
Mrs. V. E. Nelson Copy Dept. Yes No 
Research Library ad Yes 


*Information furnished by The Fleischmann Company. 


N. Y., March 2, 1923. 
PRINTERS’ INK 
185 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: 

We have just completed a check of the number of 
readers of Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy in the various offices of J. Walter Thompson 
Company in the United States. We find that there are 
104 readers of Printers’ INK (Weekly) and 58 readers 
of Printers’ INK MonrtHLY. 


J. Water THompson Co. 


PRINTERS’ INK PRINTERS INK MONTHLY 
A Journal for Advertisers An Illustrated Magasine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Grorce P. Rowg1ii tising, Sales and Marketing 
May 31 edition "June edition 
20,920 copies 15,800 copies 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
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— JUNE MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ Own Adver- Customer 


tising. ) 
Standard Size 


ve toe |! Ownership 











Review of Reviews....... 112 25,286 
Marya se ccccscsesscve 107 24,164 
ae WV hos kseaseee 105 23,079 The June 9th issue contains 
World’s Work .........- 102 23,007 on endl rticle i 
Atlontic Monthly ........ 101 22,802 o WRG Stace, & om 
RON Secwsevicrsake 87 19,628 $1,000 prize contest. 
I coccLec tee saga 66 14,924 
Current Opinion ........ 45 10,136 What Are thse Benefit 
eee 26 5,930 4 
A eT 22 4,982 | | of Customer Ownership 
ee ee ee 21 4,774 ° oge,e 
Bverybody’s .....3....0% 20 4,603 of Public Utilities? 
Wide Wall .5.<2.52%2 18 4,222 . ae 
Street & Smith Combination 17 3,808 The operating electric light 
Wie BOM socsc cease 14 . 3,222 and power companies used 
—a more than 1,000,000 lines of 
olumns Lines paid newspaper space to ad- 
RPE Gis iccccnaddces 332 47,586 vertise this contest. 
Red Mae bbesidavoweniens 209 29,948 
Physical Culture eer 182 26,107 We wrote the campaign and 
a 174. 24,947 f ished th t 
True Story ..........0- 161 23,081 urnisne ¢ mats. 
ee ee eT 146 20,878 ‘ i 
eee cesacakien 131 18,762 Copy of both the advertis- 
American Boy ........-. 103 17,600 ing series and the June 9th 
ee pss — oH mo issue will be sent to anyone 
earst’s International ... : : 
SNE dibensnsoxsndves 82 11,748 interested, upon request. 
eer 79 613,399 
Ried BEI cciccsseuneee 63 10,766 Members of the A. B. C. 
Picture Play .....0ceccs 66 9,537 
EE eee 61 8,533 
Elks Magazine ......... 47 7,276 . 
CI aoe ceusacsveess 43 6,221 . 
Boys’ Magazine ........ 28 4,807 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
Columns Lines ; 
Vogue (2 issues) ....... 550 87,014 Western Manager: 
Ladies’ Home Journal ... 478 81,320 Mr. H. 8. Irving 
Good Housekeeping ..... 422 60,375 Peoples Gas Building 
Pictorial Review ........ 237 47,503 Chicago, Ill. ; 
Harper’s Bazar ......... 279 46,896 4 
Woman’s Home Companion 260 44,218 Hastern Manager: 
ee 186 37,137 Mr. Frank 3. Byrae i 
"eee OS Re 177 30,121 120 Fifth Avenue : 
MM picdanccolcesss 135 22,980 Now Tork i 
MvileMM: <5 .5.05s25ssac00 103 19,642 4 
Mojern Priscilla ........ 81 13,811 : : : 
Fashionable Dress ...... 80 13,769 grnntineed yond qummaonr Saat a 
Pecvle’s Home Journal ... 80 13,740 emvTTING PEPER -LE oun Peete, ; 
Child GRE aso os sccoede 71 10,156 

















| Wonan’s World ........ 59 10,133 : 
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In 
New Haven 


- Connecticut's 
Largest City 


National 


Advertisers 
used more space in 1922 
in the “Register” than in 
ALL other New Haven 


papers combined! 
SUMMARY 
Compiled by De Lisser Bros. 
oy. a 2,222,086 
Second paper......... 938,390 
Thee @006r.; .....5.. 706,662 
Fourth paper.:....... 329,791 


A “Register” LEAD of 
more than One Million 
Lines over the second pa- 
per. And 247,243 lines 
LEAD over ALL others 
COMBINED! 


Largest 
Circulation 


anda 


Result-Producing Power 
even greater in propor- 
tion than its Overwhelm- 
ing Lead in Circulation! 


New Baven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 





INK June 14,1023 
Columns Lines 

People’s Popular Monthly 37 7,218 
Needlecraft ...........0- 32 5,576 
Mother’s—Home Life ... 31 5,513 
The Household ......... 28 5,415 
Woman Citizen (2 May is.) 32 4,806 
Mess. of Sacred Heart (Pg.) 20 4,498 
Today’s Housewife ..... 17 2,912 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns Lines 


The Spur (2 issues)..... 731 122,892 
Town & Country (2 issues) 462 77,720 
House & Garden ........ 428 67,744 
etry TSO ossccccesae 300 = 50,408 
ED usca this sino arahradoscwaee 268 45,024 
EE EE Sicecdiciesa ees 284 8 45,021 
Pita & Stream .......;. 266 38,147 
| eer one 208 30,024 
REE sothwdceeweneseato% 206 29,587 
Popular Mechanics (Pg.) 130 29,288 
Outers’ Recreation ...... 203 29,054 
House Beautiful ........ 177. 27,304 
Arts & Decoration ...... 149 =. 25,044 
Popular Science Monthly 146 22,232 
Normal Instructor ...... 126 = 21,561 
National Sportsman ..... 140 20,004 
RE REI ere 128 =:18,821 
Nation’s Business ....... 124 18,253 
eter THe 5... 5sccccss 127. = 18,237 
ee 96 15,287 
Forest & Stream ........ 102 14,773 
Science & Invention ..... 99 14,659 
MEE sock docwensseene 92 14,536 
World Traveler ......... 94 13,891 
Scientific American ..... 72 = 12,363 
International Studio ..... 86 12,327 
Popular Radio (Pg.)..... 52 11,648 
I ies oa bids Gvicaiy a 77 10,994 
Garden Magazine ....... 69 10,675 
Ras Bn nce aang 55 8,047 
Association Men ........ 55 7,768 
Extension Magazine ..... 19 3,268 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

Columns Lines 

MacLean’s (2 May issues) 290 50,828 
Canadian Home Journal.. 167 29,320 
Western Home Mo. (May) 140 25,318 
Everywoman’s World .... 97 17,139 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 85 12,218 
La Canadienne ......... 45 7,886 

MAY WEEKLIES 

May 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 457 77,879 
Literary Digest ....... 166 =. 25,360 
American Weekly ..... 66 = 18, 230 
BEE ee seen 81 12,389 
A ee 41 5,993 
Argosy-All-Story* (Pg.). 25 5,310 


Se ee 32 5,479 
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7,218 
5,576 
5,513 


“1 REPUTATION 


2,912 
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aie We sometimes speak of attaining a 
phe reputation as though this were the 
pre final goal. That should not bea signal 
seat for a let-down, but rather a reminder 
ana that the standards which won recogni- 
29,8 tion can never be lowered. 
27,304 


as,00 PHYSICAL CULTURE has wona 


22,232 

-—_ reputation, but it continues endeavor- 
~ ing for a still higher standard. This 
sett reputation was won by developing an 
1477 idea and keeping to an ideal. 

14,536 


gt PHYSICAL CULTURE’S name 


12,363 


12,327 means a lot to its readers. They know 


11,648 


ie the reputation of Physical Culture and 


10,675 
npn know that it could not lower its 


3,268 standard without jeopardizing its future. 


Lines e . 
30.2 Choose without fear that which the 
25,318 generality of men join you in approving. 
17,139 

12,218 

7,886 


es|PHYSICAL CULTURE 


25,360 
,230 
1289 NEW YORK 
5,993 
5.310 CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
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3 Columns Lines Columns Lines 
4 NE ood Seg 37 s«5,364 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 9 2.100 
American Legion Weekly 31 4,452 Youth’s Companion .... 11 2,022 
Christian Herald ..... 25 4,296 New Republic ......... 13 1,914 
New Republic ........ 27 3,969 Woman’s Weekly .,... 10 1,866 
: Independent ........... 20 2,907 . 
: Youth’s Companion .... 16 2,851 way 29-31 Columns Line 
Churchman ........... 19 2,700 EE dace iuaednwess 24 3,443 
Judge ....--++--eeeees - > a oe nea 172,500 
WEE cide csiess o-v eee 17 2,405 NE ee 17 2,425 
Woman’s Weekly ..... 10 1,815 New Republic ......... 10 = 1,473 
May 8-14 Tides hens Youth’s Companion .... 3 568 
f masa Evening Post. 464 78,960 Totals for May a 
iterary Digest ....... 127 19,407 
American Weekly ..... 58 15,933 Saturday Evening Post 1,833 311,702 
Ra so 8,26 ©«—«—Literary Digest ....... 526 80,212 
DE Soe Saki dos vces 46 7,140 «© American Weekly ..... 2 66,631 
Gitiete 30 5,163 Outlook jupecagnasas ee 211 30,233 
Sealand 32 4,582 Life seseeeseecccccoses 160 23.004 
Christian Herald ...... 25 4,266 rom ae a oe er ons rap: 
A American Legion Weekly 29 4,261 aie decane 27" 4 aa 
p Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 16 3,738 ; ea Se ta pad 
Independent ........... 24 3,555 American Legion Weekly 103 14,733 
} Youth’s Companion .... 14 2,394 Argosy-All Story (Pg.). 61 13,874 
Wo iioensscdcces 16 2,349 Nation .... tite eeeeees 95 13,392 
AY: 19 a3s93 Now Rapeitic ........ 84° 12,456 
Mo bet ........ 13 1,984 Independent wettee eens 81 = =11,602 
Wanidle Galle ...... 9 1,698 Youth’s Companion .... 61 10,385 
q CPOE oc cievicinsse 11 1,628 JUdge --s- essere eeseeee 67 9,632 
Cimrchtian 2... ..ccecs 62 8,745 
\ May 15-21 Columns Lines Woman’s Weekly ...... 38 6,733 
y Saturday Evening Post.. 450 . 76,612 
i American Weekly ..... 70 19,352 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
4 Literary Digest ....... 111 17,008 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
“Sere 41 5,954 FICATIONS 
: Outlook ...... Me taciant 38 «5,492 Columns _ Lines 
} MIE Hesicdcewecoees 22 3,906 1 The Spur (2 issues).. 731 122,892 
Christian Herald ...... 18 3,183 2 Vogue (2 issues)..... 550 87,014 
New Republic ........ 21 3,116 3 Ladies’ Home Journal. 478 81,320 
American Legion Weekly 20 2,888 4 Town & Country (2 is.) 462 77,720 
peas ee ee 18 2,648 5 House & Garden ..... 428 67,744 
Youth’s Companion .... 15 2,550 6 Good Housekeeping... 422 60,375 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 9 2,226 7 MacLean’s (2 May is.). 290 50,828 
i See 12 1,812 8 Country ae 300 50,408 
fp Oe eae 11 1,678 | ee 332 47,586 
Independent .......... 10 1,459 10 Pictorial Review .... 237 47,503 
Woman’s Weekly ..... 7 1,354 11 Harper’s Bazar ...... 279 46,896 
We ai hissce-nos-corcen 268 45,024 
May 22-28 Columns Lines 13 Vanity Fair ......... 284 45,021 
Saturday Evening Post.. 460 78,251 14 Woman’s Home Comp. 260 44,218 
Literary Digest ....... 121 18,437 15 Field & Stream ...... 266 38,147 
American Weekly ..... 47° 33016 16 McCall's .......%...4 186 = 37,137 
eS PER 53 7,670 17 Radio News ......... 208 30,624 
MEE cc sebsancecsas 34 5,926 18 Delineator ........... 177. 30,121 
DE Seodicesencusaee 32 4575 %9 Bek Bek ......06 600 209 29.948 
. Re Saacsaicactiones oe ee 206 29,587 
Fadependant  ....000+0 00 25 3,681 21 Canadian Home Journal 167 29.320 
American Legion Weekly 21 3,132 22 Popular Mechanics(Pg.) 130 29 288 
Christian Herald ..... 17. 2,982 23 Outers’ Recreation ... 203 29.054 
Churchman ........... 19 2,739 24 House Beautiful ..... 177 27,304 


er ee 14 2,115 25 Physical Culture ..... 182 26.107 
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CURRENT OPINION lives up to its readers 
by giving them a distinctive editorial ser- 
vice. It doesn’t merely review. It 
doesn’t merely give excerpts from other 
magazines. It isn’t a chronicle—it’s a 
magazine of information and opinion. 


Every month CURRENT OPINION takes 
important questions that are in the pub- 
lic mind. It collects evidence from all 
corners, from all authoritative sources, 
partisan and non-partisan, conservative 
and liberal; and after weighing this 
evidence carefully, it presents a sane, im- 
partial opinion. In addition to its own 
editorials and features, it picks out the 
important, the interesting, andthe worth- 
while articles of 3,500 other periodicals 
and presents them to its readers. It is 
the final resumé of the world’s work, 
month by month—an epitome of current 
history, literature, art, science, music, 
drama, poetry and humor. It is edited 
for thinking people—the kind of maga- 
zine that is received enthusiastically by 
progressive men and women. 


CuRRENT OPINION 


RAYMOND A. BABCOCK 
Advertising Manager 
50 West 47th Street 105 West Monroe Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR-RECORD OF 


JUNE ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 

1923 1922 1921 1920 
MacLean’s (2 May issues).... 46,887 41,558 62,010 
American 39,165 35,138 71,410 
Red Book 31,439 29,342 42,796 
Cosmopolitan 24,561 24,266 38,374 
‘Review of Reviews 24,206 27,741 33,465 
World’s Work 22,914 26,432 
Physical Culture k 23,385 
arper’s 26,026 
Atlantic Monthly . 24,175 
Scribner’s 20,132 
Sunset g 19,563 
Photoplay 15,720 
American Boy 7 17,468 
Motion Picture Magazine ¥ 14,245 
Century 4 16,016 
Metropolitan 4 15,475 
McClure’s . i f 14,658 
Boys’ Life 10,766 11,850 
Hearst’s International 10,031 
St. Nicholas 6,900 
Current Opinion 4,742 
Everybody’s 4,691 
Boys’ Magazine 6,169 

Munsey’s 
*New size. 


7,700 
650,944 1,971,942 


115,738 336,601 





Vogue (2 issues) 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s 
Woman’s Home Companion... 
Pictorial Review 
Delineator 
McCall’s 
Canadian Home Journal 
tDesigner & Woman’s Mag... 
Modern Priscilla 
People’s Home Journal 
Woman’s World 
People’s Popular Monthly.... 
Mother’s-Home Life . ‘ : 11,730 
Needlecraft vo 7,938 
Today’s Housewife - $9,894 
*New size, XIssue omitted. 545,787 433,090 423,933 697,238 2,100,048 
tTwo magazines now combined. tT wo-year total. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
Town & Country $65,525 162,076 90,711 296,032 
House & Garden 67, 744 49,204 35,889 35,167 188,004 
Country Life 40,239 41,444 55,776 187,867 
Vanity Fai 5,02 38,793 54,580 171,484 
System 27,087 59,421 150,363 
Popular Mechanics 29,642 44,862 137,728 
Field & Stream 31,482 31,491 130,993 
Outers’ Recreaticn 23,548 23,527 20,999 97,128 
House Beautiful S 19,992 22,144 90,646 
Popular Science Monthly...... 17,331 ¥ 32,660 B 
Nation’s Business 11,899 
Science & Invention 19,015 
National Sportsman 20,004 17,723 
Scientific American 
Theatre 
Outdoor Life 
Forest & Stream 
Quting <dl> 7,695 J 1916 x 26, 280 
*New size. tTwo issues. 551,562 467,776 461,747 629,685 2,110,770 
¢Three weekly issues. §Four weekly issues. **Figures delayed. X Three-year total. 
vo ES (4 ney! Issues) 


Saturday Evening Post....... 311, 6,129 188,427 $397,374 1,133,632 
68, 307 $214,967 432,116 


Literary Digest .... itp 
American Weekly a 09 44,094 
23,674 
35,721 
21,240 
Ginistian Herald 15,918 
DEE. cravicdeessesweroocstes 9,632 4,594 5,123 
¢Three issues. {Five issues. 556,715 449,186 402,504 

GRAND TOTALS 2,107,640 1,775,554 1,730,104 2,845,948 
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336,601 


2,100,048 


296,032 
188,004 
187,867 
171,484 
150,363 
137,728 
130,993 





2,110,770 
ear total, 


1,133,632 
432.116 
197.291 
153.493 
138.031 

97,403 
95,526 
28.994 
276,486 
3,459,246 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
is particularly interested in the 
present world; curious about 
actual conditions of politics 
and society, of science and 
commerce, of art and literature. 


The June issue, for example—The Autobi- 
ography of a Labor Leader (James H. Maurer). 
Another angle on the Ruhr—the peasant 
proprietor speaks. As this is being written 
the newspapers carry a story about Canada 
sending her own representatives to Washing- 
ton on the matter of alien property—‘Canada 
is a nation” begins Traquair’s “The Canadian 
Type.” An audit of India’s hopes and fears 
is set forth in “Barriers to Freedom.” Busi- 
ness is curious about what will happen now 
labor has entered the banking business— 
George Soule’s “Labor as Banker” summar- 
izes the situation as it stands. 


The June Number is a cross-section of 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY since 1857, 
its birth year. Each succeeding issue has 
reflected or forecasted the significant develop- 
ments of its month. 


The Atlantic Monthly, one of the Quality Group 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’st m 


Classroom 


FO8 years it has been customary 
with the Joseph & Feiss Com- 
pany, Cleveland, in testing Cloth- 
craft Clothes, frequently to im- 
merse in water partly finished 
coats. The purpose back of these 
occasional drenchings was to as- 
sure the merchandise depart- 
ment that the materials coming 
from different mills measured 
up to proper standards. The 
water test also served as a 
check upon the quality of work- 
manship, since it is practically im- 
possible to bring a thoroughly 
drenched and dried garment back 
to its original perfect shape by 
means of a simple pressing. 

One day a member of the firm, 
wandering through the plant, came 
upon the superintendent directing 
one of these tests. During an 
advertising discussion on the day 
following, he referred to the test 
with the suggestion that con- 
sumers might be interested in it. 

In this fashion was born the 
introduction into Clothcraft ad- 
vertising of the Clothcraft Water 
Test. 

Once the idea was adopted for 
advertising purposes only finished 
coats were used in the test instead 
of sleeveless, partially completed 
garments. In last season’s adver- 
tising there was a picture of the 
coat being plunged into a bucket— 
this being the method usually em- 
ployed at the plant. This season 
a glass tank is pictured, merely. to 
make more apparent to the con- 
sumer just what the water test is 
and does. 

It is stated that the use of this 
appeal has brought more comment 
from the*dealer and through him 
from the consumer than any single 
appeal the company has ever em- 
ployed. And why not? What 
better proof would the consumer 
ask than a knowledge of good ma- 
terials, properly constructed and 
perfectly shaped, as shown by 
this factory test? 

* * * 


Impressive, is it not, to find 
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what a change in returns from 
advertising may be gained, fol- 
lowing a change in the message 
to the consumer? To strike the 
strongest popular appeal is ojiten 
a matter of accident or of pro- 
longed experiment. 

A certain apple campaign was 
started in a series of newspapers, 
in an effort to move an unusually 
large crop. It was backed by a 
local association, and _ helped 
along by a progressive chamber 
of commerce. 

Beautiful drawings were made 
of big apples, and the text of the 
advertising went on to describe 
the physical attractions of these 
plump, prime red-cheeked apples. 

But the returns from the cam- 
paign were not very encouraging. 

It happened that in one of the 
advertisements, a small amount of 
space was given over to telling of 
how fine these apples were for 
baking. They kept their firm 
condition. They were juicy. 
There was a certain spicy fra- 
grance to them. 

That advertisement paid better 
than all the others and this led to 
an experiment on the part of the 
man in charge of the campaign 
He built a series of five advertise- 
ments featuring the baked-apple 
idea, and giving it practically all 
of the space. 

From then on, until the close 
of the season, the advertising 
brought abundant and satisfactory 
returns. It would seem that peo- 
ple are fond of baked apples, but 
find it difficult to get just the 
right apple for the purpose. 

* * * 


“Never tell a new salesman, who 
is tackling old and _ heretofore 
somewhat barren territory, that 
others have failed here and that 
it has always been an unsatisfac- 
tory field.” 

This is the advice of a sales 
manager who takes keen pride in 
conquering the difficult-to-master 
sections on the sales chart. 

“It was my custom for years,” 
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mpaign Chicago. This is another of the large or- i 
sme ganizations which are using Flexlume Electric Signs ; 
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———A DVERTISING 


Competent, industrious workers in this 
field, who are trained avenge, find 
their effort distinctly remunerativ 

We offer you the training which will enable 
you to secure the remuneration mentioned. 

Do you want this remuneration? If you 
do, write now for the free prospectus of 
this training. Address 


Instructor In Advertising, 
Bryant & Stratton College, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Schwartz Instant Typesetting Charts 
require no figuring; visualize any 
shape you need—with or without 
cuts—solid or leaded—what size 
and width of type. Charts from 5 
to 36 point. For more information, 
write 
MICHAEL W. SCHWARTZ 

80 Maiden Lane New York City 




















Nee Lists 
Will help you increase saies 


Send for FREE catalog 
showing details covering 
names of your best pro- 
spective customers. Counts 
and prices are given on thou- 
sands of different Mailing Lists. 


99% GUARANTEED 5¢ each 


Ross-Gould Co. 7%: St. Louis 





large manufacturing 
desires to make a change. 


Sales Manager 


Experienced and efficient Sales 
Manager now connected with a 
corporation 


Has 


demonstrated ability to organize 


and handle a sales force that will 


increase the volume of business at 


reduced selling cost. Qualified to 


handle any line. With present con- 


nection over 10 years. 


40 years of 
age and married. Salary $7,500, 
and a bonus of 1 per cent on the 
increase in the gross volume of 
business. Address, “P. W.,” Box 
252, careof Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ 
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he said, “to advise the new man 
on old territory in the matter of 
what had transpired. ‘Every! ody 
else has failed up to now,’ was 
usually my approach, ‘see what 
you can do. Hard folks over 
there.’ 

“But such territory continued 
to remain barren and men who 
seemed capable of getting results, 
joined in with the general chorus, 

“Then I turned squarely about 
and tried a new method. I gave 
the new salesman absolutely no 
inkling as to what had transpired 
in the past. I allowed him to feel 
the section was rich with pay 
streaks. I did not frighten him. 

“Almost immediately I discov- 
ered that this was the far better 
plan. When a salesman starts out 
with a mental handicap in the 
shape of doubt, depression, skep- 
ticism, he goes after orders in 
that mood and under a half head 
of steam. He expects disappoint- 
ment and failure. 

“If you think you -are_half- 
beaten before you put on the sales 
gloves, you are beaten, then and 
there. Allow the salesman to dis- 
cover the difficulties for himself, 


‘but do not frighten him with them 


beforehand.” 


Leo Ehlbert Joins “The Pocket 
List of Railroad Officials” 


Leo Ehlbert will join The Railway 
Equipment and_ Publication Company, 
New York, on July 1 in charge of the 
Chicago office of “The Pocket List of 
Railroad Officials.” He succeeds Charles 
L. Dinsmore, manager for the last twen- 
Hi years: who is retiring on account of 

1 health, Mr. Ehlbert for several 
years has been manager of the Cleveland 
office of Engineering & Contracting 
Chicago. 











within 3 weeks. 


proved by A.B.C. audit. 
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Ts Canadian drug paper recently recorded 635 price changes 

The exclusive weekly market report service is 
one reason why we can offer advertisers entirely paid circulation 
covering Canada—subscription price $4 a year. 


Draggists Weekly 


143-153 University Awe. samen Can. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gains 20,347 Daily 


Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 
ment, Six Months Ending 


March 31, 1923.........-. 166,300 dally 
Six Months Ending Sept. 

90, 1922. ..ccccccccccccces 145,953 daily 
Inorease In Daily Average 


Circulation 20,347 


It Covers the Field Completely 


Representatives: 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 














Est. 1873. Chicago 
The Largest Paid 
Circulation in the 
Lumber Field. 

MEMBER A.B.C. 

















Art Executive 


A large advertising agency 
in New York City requires 
the services of a man of 
proven experience. 
Address 
“R, A.,’’ Box 253, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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New Salad Dressing Help 


Trade-Marked 

G. M. Field, High Point, N. C, 
maker of “Mayonnaise in a Minute” 
has registered the trade-mark ‘‘Mayonn. 
Aid” for that product which contains 
the necessary ingredients ready for 
mixing with any salad oil for the mak. 
ing of mayonnaise dressing. It is Mr, 
Field’s plan to place the product with 
the large users first. Ten, twenty-five 
and fifty-pound cans are manufactured 
for that field at the present time. When 
placed on a solid basis, Mr. Field 
further informs Printers’ INK, he pians 
the marketing of a retail package through 
the regular trade channels, with adver 
tising eventually on a national scale. 








from af 


$22, 000 Letter ! 


$22,896.20 worth of merchandise 
sold with a single one-page ‘‘form’’ 
— at a total cost of $136.05. Send 

25e for a copy of Postage Magazine, 
and an actual copy of this letter will 
be sent gratis. If you sell, you need 
Postage, which tells how to write 
Sales-Producing Letters, Folders, 
Booklets, House Magazines. Sub- 
scription $2 a year for 12 numbers 
chock full of usable, cashable ideas. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York 
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Layout Man 


We have an opening in our Art Department for 
a young man who possesses creative imagination 
and good taste coupled with some knowledge of 
type and design. 


He should have a feeling for composition and 
the design of a page —and a real love for fine work. 

Some agency experience would be desirable 
though not essential. 


Applications should be accompanied by samples 
of work and full details as to salary and experience. 


cAddress Art Director 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Lytton Building, Chicago 















If You Are Interested In 
Cuban Sales—Advertising— 


Collections 


Look for me to arrive in New York June 24th. Get 
together all the questions you want answered about the 
Cuban market for your product, and arrange an appoint- 
ment with me through the offices of my good friend 
Charles C. Green at 15 West 37th Street, Telephone 
Fitz Roy 1528-1529-2528. 


As I may extend my visit to include tine cities make 
your dates and I will do my: darsdest to see you. 


Cuban business conditions are getting better every day. 
It is up to you to get in on this revival. 


HAROLD YALE ROSE 
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Classified Advertisements 











each insertion. 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “PRintERS’ INK” 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 






cost fifty-five cents a line for 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Harris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties, 297 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


An opportunity for a worker to pur- 
chase a unique 5-cent package mint busi- 
ness. Trade-marked name, patented shape. 
Small amount capital required. Liberal 
terms. Box 964, Printers’ Ink. 


Wed flee 
<a 


PUBLICATION REQUIRES 
$5,000 TO $10,000 
Established over 5 years; possibilities 
unlimited; executives preferred. Address 

Box 967, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


FOR SALE 


Complete set ALEXANDER HAMIL- 
TON BUSINESS COURSE with pam- 
phlets and lectures. First reasonable 
offer accepted. Box 970, Printers’ Ink. 


An absolutely sound and solvent pub- 
lishing corporation of over forty years’ 
continuous activity desires to increase its 
already large business by securing addi- 
tional working capital. The most rigid 
inspection and investigation will be af- 























forded to any responsible person or 
corporation desiring to consider the 
proposition. Box 969, Printers’ Ink. 





OLD ELL RECEIVED. 
75,000. COVERS EXCLUSIVE FIELD. 
CIRCULATION POSSIBILITIES 
GREAT. CAN BE MADE A SPLEN- 
DID 
HORTICULTURE, BOX 971, CARE 
OF PRINTERS’ INK. 


Western Representative 


An unusual opportunity to secure a 
high-class representative who is in closest 
touch with all advertisers and advertising 
agencies throughout the entire Western 
territory. Undoubted highest references. 
Will be in New York City next week. 
Box 986, Chicago Office, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 
ee a MONTHLY. TWO 









































































FOR SALE—Babcock Optimus printin 
press, single color, bed size 42x62, com 
plete with motor and starting box. First, 
class condition. J. B. Singer Co., 39 
South Second St., Brooklyn, N. ¥.. | 


SLOGANS AND JINGLES—Apt, pithy, 
distinctive slogans, individualizing a prod. 
uct or business. Brief, catchy jingles for 
advertising originated. Unusual copy, 
Grey, 39 Irving Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Adv. Representative at N. Y. City 
Having office will represent high-grade 
trade or class paper, Greater New York, 
fully experienced, widely acquainted, 
moderate drawing at start. ‘‘Active,” 
Box 989, Printers’ Ink, N. Y. City. 


Ill-health of owner compels 
shoe waterproof business. $7,200 (sale 
price) stock for $720. Business conducted 
by mail and can be operated from your 
city. Sample of product now on hand, 
formula and full information sent on 
request. Box 55, Newton, Mass. 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc. "First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing printing 
of this nature but can ta on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from New York. Stryker Press, Wash- 
ington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Do You Want a 

Pacific Coast Representative 
with a successful record? Age 30. Expe- 
rienced in pioneering and developing 
markets on the Pacific Coast selling to 
jobbers and dealers. An inquiry will 
bring photo, references and full particu. 
lars. Box 956, Printers’ Ink. 


A monthly paper with a large circula 
tion but limited class appeal, invites cor- 
respondence from a responsible individual 
or firm that would consider leasing or 
managing the advertising on commission. 
Owner has other interests and cannot de- 
vote entire time to publication. Address 
Box 10, Station O, New York. 


Rare Chance to Get into Business 

for Yourself 
President’s _ stock, approximately one- 
third, in Philadelphia corporation operat 
ing high-grade and exclusive _ letter 
service with customers all over United 
States and profitable annual sales of 
$90,000 in second year of existence, is 
for sale for only $7500 cash. Rarely 
is so extraordinary an opportunit ty as 
this available; you can step into a 
money-making business as an officer at 
good salary; but you must act im 
mediately. _No brokers. Address W. J. 
Ellis, 1114 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HELP WANTED 











a 
TIST—Advertising agency has space 

hat they are willing to rent to a free 

ts nce artist who is a good letterer and 
yout man Apply 286 Fifth Ave. 
Rntrauce 309. 

——— 

line { (pportunity as Asst. Mgr. of Chicago 

mae CLASS MAGAZINE 

enty-five [vust have had experience in advertis- 
ing, mail order campaigns, etc. Box 974, 

ing Printers’ Ink, Chicago office. 





first-Class Layout and Figure Artist, 
a. ble to make finished drawings in wash, 
US printingMMlline and color. State experience and be 
42x62, comfMfepared to submit samples. Largest house 
box. if its kind in the world. Address: Homer 
(ms, Nelson, Art Department, Brown & 
Bigelow, Quality Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


Here’s YOUR Opportunity _ 

zing a prod. 4 well-established New York advertising 
jingles for agency has an unusually attractive propo- 
sual copy. ction to offer the right man. Must be 
, N.Y. experienced as a free lance in advertis- 
ing service or as an account executive. 
Address full particulars Box 963, P. I. 


SOLICITOR  —C 
Opportunity for man to obtain interest 
in high-grade commercial photographic 
concern. Must be an experienced solici- 
tor in the line and have a good following. 
State full particulars and give phone 























.¥. Ott 
high-grade 
New York, 
acquainted, 
“Active,” 
. City. 
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Is sale of 



























feoad = number when writing. Box 962, care of 
from your Printers’ Ink. 
on hand WANTED—A young man with good 


1 sent onfMeducation who knows something about 
SS. the lumber business and who can write 
YRGANS about it. He must have initiative, be 

‘Mi observing and industrious. Answer, giv- 


work; Allg’ . " 
Hae ing details regarding self, amount of 
oo starting salary. Position is with leading 
67 eo trade paper. Box 954, Printers’ Ink. 





ss, Wash- ADVERTISING MANAGER 

fora woman’s publication. Man or woman 
with experience and energy, who can 
represent with credit the highest class 
30. Expe{M circulation and who has a distinct ability 
Jeveloping Ml for making sales. Liberal commission and 
selling tof drawing account. Reply by letter to 
uiry will Box 990, Printers’ Ink. 


I particu f WANTED, ARTIST—Competent pen and 
——— ink man to handle mainly machinery 
e circula MJ subjects and lettering. Experience in 
vites cor-M making layouts will be valuable. State 
individual age, salary requirements and send refer- 
easing or ences and samples with your first letter. 
mmission. JM The Thomas Advertising Service, 619 
a de @ Citrus Exchange Building, Tampa, Fila. 

ress 


vo LITHO ARTIST 


oe Experienced on zinc for Cut- 


e letter | outs, Window Displays and 
See Outdoor Signs. Steady position. 
tence, sf | New factory. Top wages. 

Rarely 


unity as THE JOHN IGELSTROEM 


into a 


itive 














ficer at COMPANY 
act im- 

hy ¥ Massillon, Ohio 
hia, Fa. 
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CONTRIBUTING EDITORS now fur- 
nishing editorials and feature material to 
magazines and newspapers of the highest 
class will learn something to their interest 
by communicating with Box 996, P. I. 


DIRECT-MAIL MAN 
who can sell the product of la print- 
ing house of highest standing. "One who 
has had experience in large advertising 
department or agency preferred. Box 
991, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED — Advertising solicitor for 
well-known moving-picture magazine. 
Must have wide acquaintance in both the 
motion-picture. industry and general ad- 
vertising field. State qualifications and 
salary requirements. Box 958, P. I. 


As Sales and Advertising Manager for 
manufacturer of nationally known qual- 
ity paper products, I desire an assistant 
familiar with direct-by-mail material and 
the handling of sales correspondence. Give 
full details of experience, age and salary 
to secure interview. Box 995, P. I. 














Assistant to Space Buyer Wanted— 

Young man who has had some experience 

in agency space department. Write fully, 

stating age, past and present connection, 

salary required and date available. 

McJunkin Advertising Co., 5 South 
abash Ave., Chicago. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
SALESMAN 
WE HAVE A POSITION OPEN 
ON OUR SALES FORCE 
THE GILL ENGRAVING COMPANY 





WANTED—SALES EXECUTIVE AND 
CORRESPONDENT 
A well-known manufacturing firm, located 
eighty miles from New York City, has 
opening for an experienced sales execu- 
tive and correspondent. This is an execu- 
tive position with excellent opportunities 
and applicant must have necessary ex- 
perience. Mention age, experience and 
salary desired. Box 972, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST WANTED 


who is desirous of starting 
his own art studio 


A splendid opportunity for good, live, 
all-round commercial artist to establish 
himself well in Washington, D. C. Ad- 
vertising agency will furnish studio-office 
free and supply some business on arsange- 
ment fair and profitable for both. 

want a man of ability and experience 
who is willing to hustle and make the 
most of an opportunity. 

If interested, tell us all about your- 
self from a standpoint.of experience and 
state age. Interview will be arranged at 
early date. 

Box 973, Printers’ Ink 
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Traveling Advertising Solicitor to call 
on law firms in Western States by a cor- 
— operating for nearly fifty years. 

he business is already established. This 
is a permanent position for the man who 
can qualify as to character and ability. 
Give age, present occupation and refer- 
ence. x 968, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MAN 

Agency requires assistant to head of 
production department. Must be able to 
purchase and direct printing; be fully 
conversant with type faces and paper 
stock, and have working knowledge of 
layout. 

State experience, 

Address Box 957, 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—Man of 
character and ability who is fully quali- 
fied to take full charge of our advertis- 
ing department, organize a competent 
staff of solicitors and produce a large 
volume of business. e must know 
the advertising business and have some 
knowledge of drug trade merchandise 
and conditions. A strong man’s job 
with plenty of hard work; but it pays 
good money for the right man; salar 
and percentage of sales. We shall bac 
him up with a live journal, 24,000 
circulation each week, and the best ad- 
vertising medium in the drug field. 
Highest credentials required and applica- 
tions must be in writing. Address Busi- 
ness Manager, The Pharmaceutical Era, 
3 Park Place, New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Copy Writer and Layout Man of broad 
advertising campaign experience wants 
position with manufacturer or a good 
trade journal. Address Box 984, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Qualifying employer can secure young 
woman secretary with executive ability. 
Traveling opportunity considered if nec- 





age, religion, salary. 
inters’ Ink. 

















essary. Address Box 959, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
ORDERLINESS 


I’ve religiously 
ears han- 
Crea- 


is next to godliness. 
worked this principle eleven 
dling advertising detail. 28. $50. 
tive. Box 961, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN 
can undertake research, copy, layout, idea, 
merchandising plan, and special advertis- 
ing problems on piecework basis, Box 985, 
Printers’ Ink. 


FREE LANCE ARTIST 


Figure, design, and layout sketches in 
color, black and white, pen and ink, 
dry brush or modeling—for booklets, 
covers and all commercial work. Box 
983, Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED—HOUSE ORGAN OR 
PUBLICITY WORK IN NEW 
YORK on part-time or full-time 
basis by editor and writer of 
thorough experience. 
Printers’ Ink. 


Box 977, 


PRINTERS’ 
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Three in One: Letterer and Layout Man 
also experienced in ordering engravings 
to save half the cost. Wishes to connect 
with New_York Agency or Publisher, 
Box 993, Printers’ Ink. 


7 MR, PUBLISHER 
Editor, managing, of high-class monthly, 
with experience on books, well educated, 
capable, seeks permanent connection, 
Box 992, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS ATTENTION 


Paper cutter shipping clerk wishes posi. 
tion. Ten years with last employer, 
Box 994, Printers’ Ink. 


WHAT ABOUT AKRON? 
Need a live representative? Selling 
editing and advertising experience. Mar. 
ried, 30, now employed. Have traveled 
and will. $75 at least. Box 982, P. I. 


COPY WRITER 


Young woman, college, experienced; can 
create honest copy; know technical end, 
N. Y. City. $35. Box 979, P. I. 


Experienced Direct-Mail Man with a 
history of successes. You can secure the 
advantage of his ability on a part-time or 
piece basis that will enable those in or 
about New York to use his services eco- 
nomically. Address Box 966, P. I. 


AUTOMOTIVE COPY WRITER 
Forceful writer of “selling”? automotive 
copy wants connection with agency or 
omer of parts or accessories. Send 
or convincing copy samples. Bo: 
981, Printers’ Ink. d . . 


Woman copy writer and journalist, 6 
years’ ex; erience in New York City and 
Philadelphia, going abroad to live, de. 
sires London or Paris connection with 
American newspaper or firm. Available 
for work September 1. Box 955, P. I. 


MARKET ANALYST—College graduate, 
30, with experience in market analysis for 
largest department stores and newspapers 
of N. Y. City, now available for perma- 
nent connection with advertising agency, 
manufacturer or publisher, Box 960, P. I. 


EXAGGERATED 


ability doesn’t go very far. This is straight 

stuff. I’m a versatile advertising man, 26, 

with 7 years’ writing and selling expe- 

rience and I’m seeking a LIVE, WIDE- 

AWAKE connection where I can help 

sad over more than ordinary results. 
ox 965, Printers’ Ink. 






































Advertising man wants position with 
manufacturer as asst. sales or adv. 
mgr. Willing to start as salesman to 
develop into either position. Expe- 
rienced in marketing products through 
hardware, general mdse. and plbg. 
supply channels. Age 26. Four years’ 
selling experience and two years as 
advertising-sales mgr. with prominent 
manufacturer. Willing to locate any- 
where. Moderate salary until worth 
is proven. ucation, and have 
traveled extensively. Best references. 
Available at once. Box 988, P. I. 
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Business Paper Executive—11 years’ 
successful experience with nationally 
known organizations; advertising-circu- 
lation promotion; office management; 
copy planning. Box 978, Printers’ Ink. 


“COPY WRITER 


Fine agency experience (N. Y.) on big 
campaigns. Box 976, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor 


House organ or trade paper; know 
printing; plan lay-out; experienced; 
Christian; moderate salary. - ¥. City. 
Box 980, Printers’ Ink. 


CORRESPONDENT—Young Woman— 
With experience in sales production work. 
Extensive work in advertising field. Un- 
usual ability to construct a real sales 
letter. College Graduate—School of aad 
nalism. Salary $60. Box 997, P. I. 


PUBLISHERS, ATTENTION! 
Do you want a representative in the 
Chicago territory? One who is an expe- 
rienced, successful advertising solicitor, 
who has his own office and can furnish 
first-class references, bond if necessary? 
If so, write Box 987, Printers’ Ink. 
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f= WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


OME BIG INDUSTRIAL 

CONCERN is looking for 
a sales or advertising man- 
ager the size of our No. 855 
—-practical engineer, who knows 
electric lighting, power transmis- 
sion and motor truck problems, in- 
cluding corporate financing and 
handling six-figure promotion bud- 
gets. ‘‘Quick thinker, ability of 
highest order, thoroughly reliable.” 
May we arrange an appointment? 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LO'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Artist—A1 commercial, working in all 
mediums, with extensive advertising ex- 
perience. Ideas. Dummies finished; draw- 
ings of all kinds in line and color; all 
meduims, Desires permanent connection 
with progressive agency. Can handle 
their work in their own place on free- 
lance basis. A. Cantafio, 1935 Bissell St., 
Chicago, Ill. 








MANUFACTURERS! 


Are you represented 

on the Pacific Coast? 
If you are selling California now or want 
to reach this market, I welcome an op- 
portunity to demonstrate that I am capable 
of giving you intelligent representation. 
Young, energetic, sound business train- 
ing, 6 years’ personal selling and sales 
promotion experience. Any stable article 
or salable specialty would be of interest, 
preferably a product sold through hard- 
ware stores or building supply jobbers. 
Salary or commission basis. Now in 
East for immediate interview with in- 
terested firms. Write L. A. S., 5333 
Kincaid St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








—Common Sense 

—Imagination 

—Analytical Ability 
—Merchandising Fundamentals 

A young man in early thirties, who 
knows how to write plain, sensible 
copy that will sell, has the above 
qualities to offer. 

He is a college graduate, but has 
been out of college long enough to 
appreciate that all the world’s knowl- 
edge is not contained in books. 

He has had seven years’ experi- 
ence in advertising and sales work. 
Two connections in that time, one of 
which he still holds—both with con- 
cerns of national prominence. 

He has an engaging personality, a 
capacity for hard work and has a 
record that will stand.scrutiny. He 
believes that some established New 
York agency has use for his services 
on their copy staff—hence this ad- 
vertisement. Box 975, Printers’ Ink. 




















BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully. visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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The Man on the Street 


9 Se 


Any advertising program which does not 
contemplate the man on the street cannot func- 
tion at full efficiency. 


The man on the street has his head up and 
his chest out. His mind is alert and receptive. 


The vigor giving qualities of fresh air stimu- 
late his sensibilities and his actions. At such 
a time he is quicker to respond to favorable sug- 
gestion. 


At his left and right are the outlets where 
your goods are sold. Perhaps he is on the way 
to one of them to make some sort of purchase. 


That is why Outdoor Advertising is a key- 
link in the chain of successful publicity. 


You cannot afford to overlook the man—or 
, the woman—on the street. 


A word with them at the buying time is 
worth a hundred at their firesides. 





Branches in 46 Cities Operating in or 
Representing 8,500 Cities and Towns 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Harrison, Loomis & Broadway, Fifth Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th Street 
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Thin Nation-wide Advertising 


VS. 


Effective SectionalA dvertising 


There were 1,300 advertisers in 29 leading 
magazines in 1922. They spent a total of 
$79,000,000. This is an average of less than 
$61,000 each. 


Approximately 18% of the circulation of 
these magazines is in The Chicago Territory. 
Eighteen per cent of the appropriation 
amounts to $11,000 or less than a $1,000 
per month to sway the buying habits of 
18,000,000 people. 


Advertising. so thinly diluted cannot be 
genuinely effective. 


On the other hand $61,000 spent in The 
Chicago Tribune last year would have pur- 
chased advertising sufficient to dominate a 
market which is capable of consuming the 
entire production of any except the very 
largest manufacturers. 


The ( Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI (fh 








512 Fifth Ave. Tribune Bldg. Haas Bldg. 
New York City Chicago Los Angeles 
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